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This Little Gl 
Me of Sleep 


It had been coming 
on for years—this 
devilish thing called 
“Prostate Trouble!” 
I gave it little thought 
at first, because I figured that all 
men experience a certain change 
about my time in life. That was 
my big mistake. I thought it was 
just the breakdown of oncoming age 
and that I would have to put up with 
it. I did for a while, but a year 
later, my condition went from bad 
to worse at an alarming rate. 
These Common Symptoms 

My sleep was broken a dozen 
times every night. In fact, one 
hour’s fitful sleep was a luxury. 
Pains had developed in my back and 
legs, and I was chronically consti- 
pated. I was run down in body and 
almost broken in mind—practically 
an invalid at 58. I talked to scores 
of men. In fact, I talked to prac- 
tically every man I met or could get 
to listen. As I look back now I 
think I was practically insane on 
the subject. 

Faces Surgery 


‘as been my experience that a 
of men past 60—and a sur- 
mber even at 40—had one 
ressing symptoms, but 

1 it as bad as I did. 

my doctor, of course. 

. offer me but. little re- 


Until 


Discovered a New Hygiene 
for Men Past ZO 


lief. I spent hundreds of dollars in 
an effort to avoid an operation, for 
I had learned that gland surgery was 
usually dangerous. This insidious 
little gland that robbed me of sleep 
and health now threatened my very 


life. 
The Turning Point 


Then I read one of your advertise- 
ments. I admit í mailed the coupon 
without the slightest hope. There 
probably never was a more skeptical 
mind than mine. But this simple 
little act turned out to be the big- 
gest thing in my life; 

I can never thank you enough. I 
am now sixty. I can go to bed at 
ten o’clock and sleep straight through. 
My doctor has pronounced me in nor- 
mal health. My entire body is toned 
up, and I feel almost like a youngster. 
I havé had no return of the trouble, 
and now use your pleasant treatment 
just fifteen minutes a day, over one 
or two months, just to make sure that 
I keep my perfect health. 


Millions Make This Mistake 


When I was at my lowest ebb, I en- 
countered so many prostate sufferers 
that I know there must be millions 
of men doctoring for sciatica, pains in 
the back and legs, bladder and kidney 
weakness, chronic constipation, loss of 
piyala) and mental capacity and a 

ost of supposed old age symptoms, 
who should probably be treating the 
[etapa ie gland! In fact, I learned not 
ong ago that certain medical. author- 


ities claim that 65% of men at or past L 


and Robbed 
and Health 


middle age suffer from disor- 
ders of this vital gland. 

My advice to these men is, 
not to make the mistake that 
I made. Send the coupon for 
that little book, “The Destroyer 
Of Male Health.” Find out the facts 
about this little gland, which the book 
contains. It explains a prominent scien- 
tist’s discovery of a new home hygiene 
—explains how, without drugs or sur- 
gery, without massage, diet, or exer- 
cise, this method acts to reduce the 
congestion and combat the dangerous 
symptoms, ` 


Scientist’s Book Sent Free 


See if these facts apply to you. 
Learn the true meaning of these com- 
mon complaints and see why these 
ailments in men past 40 are so often 
directly traceable to a swollen pros- 
tate. The book, “The Destroyer Of 
Male Health” is sent without cost and 
without obligation. 

Simply mail the coupon to W. J. 
Kirk, resident, 7650 Morris Ave., 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


If you live West of the Rockies, address 
The Electro Thermal Co., 303 Van Nuys 
Building, Dept. 76-B, Los Angeles, Calif. 


In_Canada, address The Electro Thermal Co., 
Desk 76-D, 53 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 


l W. J. Kirk, President, i 
7650 Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio l 


Please mail me at once your Free booklet, l 
“The Destroyer Of Male Health,” and full 
details about the new home treatment, I 
am not obligated in any way. 


Address 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


WHAT will you be doing 


ONE YEAR 


Turee hundred and sixty-five days from 
now — what? 

Will you still be struggling along in 
the same old job at the same old salary 
— worried about the future — never 
quite able to make both ends meet? 

One year from today will you still be 
putting off your start toward success — 
thrilled with ambition one moment and 
then cold the next — delaying, waiting, 
fiddling away the precious hours that will 
never come again? 

Don’t do it, man — don’t do it. 

There is no greater tragedy in the 
world than that of a man who stays in 
the rut all his life, when with just a little 
effort he could advance. 

Make up your mind today that you’re 
going to train yourself to do some one 
thing well. Choose the work you like best 
in the list below, mark an X beside it, 
and without cost or obligation, at least 
get the full story of what the I. C. S. 
can do for you. 


COM—1B 


from today? 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
“The Universal University” 
Box 4906-D, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, 
“Who Wins and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before 
which I have marked X: 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


OMachinist O Marine Engineer 
Reading Shop Blue- Refrigeration 
x prints R. R. Locomotives 
OCivil Engineer O Air Brakes 
OHighway Engineering [Train Operation 
Concrete Builder Surveying and Mapping R. R. Section Foreman 
O Contractor and Builder L) Gas Engines OR. R. Bridge and 
O Structural Draftsman Toolmaker Building Foreman 
O Structural Engineer Diesel Engines chemistry O Pharmacy 
O Electrical Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 
O Electric Wiring ( Navigation 
D Electric Lighting (J Automobile Work O Agriculture 
(Welding, Electric and Plumbing (jTextile Overseer or 
~ _ Gas Csteam Fitting = _ Superintendent 
Ó Telegraph Engineer Heating O Cotton Manufacturing 
[ Telephone Work LVentilation Woolen Manufacturing 
H Mechanical Engineer []Sanitary Engineer O Fruit Growing 
Mechanical Draftsman LJ Sheet Metal Worker Radio 
CPatternmaker Steam Engineer Poultry Farming 
BUSINESS TRAINING. COURSES 
Business Management Spanish [] French OSigns 
Industrial Management (J Salesmanship Civil Service 
O Personnel Management [C] Advertising [0 Railway Mail Clerk 
( Traffic Management Cl Business Correspondence [Mail Carrier 
Accountancy Lettering Show Cards [] Grade 
Cost Accountant Stenography and High 


O Architect 
O Architectural Drafts- 


man 
O Building Estimating 
Wood Millworking 


Aviation Engines 
Bridge Engineer 


Oc. P. Accountant Typing stra ting, 
O Bookkeeping C Complete Commercial (]Cartoonin® 
Secretarial Work O English {J Lumber Dealer 


oo ABO. T 


Street Address 


City..... 


Occupation. ened 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the International Correspondence 
Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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On sale the second and fourth Friday of each month 


Yearly Single 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Yes, right now, I’ll give you groceries at rock- 


bottom, wholesale prices and a wonderful chance 
to pocket $10 to $15 cash profits in a day. L. C. Van 
Allen, of Illinois, reports profits as high as $125 in a 
single week. Gustav Karnath, a farm laborer in Minne- 
sota, says, “Made $20.35 the first 5 hours.” Mrs, 
B. L. Hodges, of New York, writes, “Never before 
have I made such money. Never fail to make a profit 
of from $18 to $20 a day.” Of course some of my 
people make more than others. But these earnings 
of a few of my Representatives show the wonderful 
opportunities that are waiting for you. And right 
now I offer you an even greater proposition than I 
gave these people. 


Big Profits for Pleasant Work 


Iam President of an old-established, million-dollar man- 
ufacturing Company. We distribute high-quality Gro- 
ceries and other Household Necessities direct from 
factory to user through Authorized Local Representa- 
tives. We have thousands of customers in every state. 
Last year our Representatives made nearly two million 


dollars! Now I invite you 
FREE! 


to share in these big profits. 
I'll help you make money 
Ford Tudor Sedan 
This is NOT a contest. I 


from the very start. And I 
will give you Groceries and 
other Household Supplies at 
savings of nearly one-half! 
Thus you have a wonderful 

offer a brand-new car free chance to make big 

to producers as an extra 

reward or bonus—in addi- 

tion to their large cash 

profits. If you already 

have a car I will give you 


money and also 
save big money. 
cash instead. Mail coupon 
for full particulars. 


Please mention this magazine: 


Get GROCERIES 
at Wholesale 


= AND A WONDERFUL 
CHANCE TO MAKE 


No Capitai—No Experience 
Needed 


You positively don’t need capital or experience. It 
makes no difference where you live. No course of 
training is required. All you do is call on your 
friends. neighbors, and my established customers in 
your territory and take care of their orders. I never 
sell through stores. You alone get the profit’ on all 
orders from these customers. Keep your present job 
and start with me in spare time if you want to. 
Oscar Stuart, of West Virginia, reports $18 profit in 
2% hours’ spare time. Mrs. K. R. Roof, of S. Caro- 
lina, with household duties and children to care for, 
earned $50 the first week in her spare time, This 
shows the tremendous possibilities. 


SEND NO MONEY 


If you want to get groceries at our rock-bottom whole- 
sale prices—and a chance to make $10 to $15 ina day 
besides—send me your name at once. Don’t miss this 
wonderful opportunity. I will give you full details of 
my amazing new plan without cost or obligation. I'll 
give you the big opportunity you've long been waiting 
for. It may mean hundreds—even thousands of dol- 
lars to you. So don’t lose a moment. Mail the 
coupon NOW! ` 


THE ZANOL PRODUCTS CO. 
President and General Manager 
81 Monmouth Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Te re ge a E E] 


Albert Milis, Pres., Zanol Products Co., 

81 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. l 
Send me, without cost or obligation, all the facts 
about your new proposition that offers Groceries 
at Wholesale and a chance to make $10 to $15 in l 
a day besides. Also explain your FREE Ford Offer. 
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Like a Rocket: 
LASHING acceleration 
a few seconds — is a motor- | 
cycle thrill that ony a “rocket | 


Ny A 

P 
THE AIR 

from start to full speed in 
motor” could equ 


Just ride a 1932 Harley- | 
Davidson and feel what real } 
pick-up is. See how it shoots 

ou away from tangled traffic. 

ou are down the road, safe 
and clear, before cars are really 
rolling. Then the whole coun- An 
tryside is yours — for swift 
jaunt or long tour. And mo- 
torcycling costs so little! 


Look over the 1932 Harley- 
Davidsons at your nearest 
dealer’s, See for yourself how 
little they cost — at the new 
reduced prices — and what a 
convenient Pay-As-You-Ride 
Plan he has. 


Hi 
H 


$195—at the fac- 
tory — buys the 
Harley-Davidson 
Single, completely 
equipped, 3-speed 
transmission, full 
electricequipment 


HARLEY- Davipson 


----- MAIL THE COUPON————— 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. 8 S , Milwaukee, Wis. 
Interested in your motorcycles. Send literature. 


Nam 
Ea i 
My age is ( ) 16-19 years, () SOO zeus. () 81 years and up. 
i () under 16 years. Check your age group. 
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PICTURE 
PLAY 


selling at the new 
price of 


10c 


per copy is now the 
circulation leader of 


the movie magazine 


field 


HOA 


Get your copy 
to-day 


10c 


per copy 


| i 
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OURE WANTED 


ME 17 Gain You at Home in Your Spare Time 


adio Institute, the man 
who bas directed T 
ol 


LL E frRADIO-TELEVISION-TALKING MOVIES 


Set Servicing 


Spare time set sery- 
pny is paying N. 
men to 

1000 a year. Full 
pme men are mak- 
ig as much as $65, 
and $100 a week, 


Broadcasting 
Stations 


Need trained men 
continually forjobs 
paying $1200 to 
$5000 a year, 


Ship 
Operating 


Radio operators on 
ships see the world 
free and get good 
pay plus expenses. 


Aircraft 


Radio F YOU are earning a penny less than $50 for spare time money. Throughout your course I send 
Aviation is need- a week, send for my book of informa- ou, information on servicing popular makes of sets; 


ea Vedio tion on’ the opportunities in Radio. It is {o tion for hundreds of N R. tat tp making, fe 
Operators employed free, Clip the coupon NOW. Why be satis- spare time while studying. My course is famous as the 
through Civ fied with $25, $30 or yo = week for longer — that a rites itself G. i: ritcked Bighth 

e , , up 
earn $7620 1 ission oem ha ? hort time it takes to get ready in my go: time while taking your course.” 

year, 

Radio’s growth opening hundreds Talking Movies, Television and Aircraft 
OÈ $50, $75, $100 a week jobs every year Radio are also included 


In about ten years Radio has grown from Special training in Talking Movies, Television and 


a $2,000,000 to a $1,000,000,000 industry. home Television experiments, Radio’s use in Aviation, 
Over 800, 000 jobs have been created. Hun- ee i g and, wes soon yh pR 1 E 


dreds more are being opened every year by that I can train Je satisfactorily that I will agree in. 
äts continued growth. Men and young men writing to refun ary penny of your tuition if you 
with the right training—the kind of train- aro nok patis With my Lessons and Instruction 
ing I sivé you—are stepping into Radio. at pap ae ee 

two and three times their former salaries. o i 

J, A. Vaughn, Grand Radio & Appliance Co., Got yom ca 7 today. Tie A T 
3107 S. Grand Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., writes: you where Radio’s good jobs 


= s “Before I entered Radio Í was making $35 a week. 
Talking Last week I earned $110 selling and servicing sets, are, what they pay, tells you 


about my course, what other 

Movies I owe my success to N, R. 1.” who ess taken it are loing 

and making. Find out what 

|] An invention made You have many jobs to choose from Radio offers you, without the, 


ce ae Broadcasting stations A e, gngineers, yo operators, Sghtestobligation. ACT NOW} 


x station managers and to $5,000 a year. J. E. SMITH, President 
ole een a fanufacturers continua! ity abd testers, ins sectors, National Radio pitituto 


1E $75 to $200 ‘a week. emen, engineers, service men, buyers, for jobs Dept. 2 
paying up to $7,500 a year. Radio Operators on 
Ships enjoy life, see tho world with board and lodg- Washington, 2 D, C. 


ing free, and get good pay besides. peue and aN 
jobbers employ service men, salesmen, buyers, man- 
agers, and pay $30 to $100 a week. ‘There are many BALIRE Setio Or GOOD fi r 


other opportunities too. 


So many opportunities many N. R, I. One F REE SERON 


men make $200 to $1000 while learning © = «s =» 


The day you enroll with me I’ll show you how 
to do 28 jobs, common in most every neighborhood, 


I Give You 8 Outfits of Radio Parts 
for Practical Home Experiments 


You can build over 100 circuits with these outéits. 
You build and experi- 
ment with the circuits 
used in Crosley, Atwater 
Kent, Eveready, Ma- 
jestic, Zenith 
and other DOD- p 
ular sets. You § 
Jearn how these 
sets work, why 
they work, how 
to make them 
work, This 
makes learning 
at home easy, 
fascinating, 
practical, 


Television 
The coming field 
of many great op- 
portunities is cov- 
ered by my course, 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept.2 BD 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Smith: Send me your free 
64-page book “Rich Rewards in Radio.” I 
understand this does not obligate me and 
that no salesman will call. 


City... 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Low Price! 


AS now and save half on this big 
E GYM OUTF 


rms. Head Gear, 


p 
for neck building and for sipow Calf and Thigh Mus- 


cles, 
Parts 


Barsa price for full length or bust 

ice for full length or busi 

form groups, landscapes, or pet ani- e 
mal: 


your own original photo guaranteed. 


SENDN 


UNIT! 


900 W. 


GOV T POSITIONS 


lope. Novel Rowing 
And a complete illustrated Course of 
instruction. All this— For Only 
$3.49. Act Quickly. Temporary 
low price offer. 
and address. 


Regulation Heavy 
included. 


Institute for Physical 
} Development, Inc. 
13 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW TORK, N. Y. 


Rowine 
MACHINE _ 


to 
O MONEY nhot (apy size)and with n 
iful life-like 
n, guaranteed fadeless: 


ake St., Dept. B-762, Chicago, I. 


SPLENDID: SALARIES. 
WE HELP YOU GET ONE 


Ry. Mail Clerk ( ) Steno-Typiet x 
>. O. Laborer f Immigrant Inspectof 
R. F, D. Carrier Seamstress 
Special Agent ( ) Auditor 
ustoms Inspector € ) Prohibition mp 
ity Mail Carrier ( ) U.S. B 'atrol 
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$39 
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) Skilled Laborer 
ter 


INSTRUCTION BUREAU, Dept. 451, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me FREE particulars ""How to Qualify’’ for 
positions marked “*X.’" Salaries, locations, oppor- 
tunities, etc. ALL SENT FREE. 


0S°+81 ONVd 19V 


THE DARK GARDEN 


By Mary Frances Doner " 


BETWEEN the two was a barrier 

that seemed unsurmountable, a bar- 
rier of caste and position, and yet love 
in the long run was able to break it 
down. 


There was innocent, beautiful Marjie 
Hollins, poor, with no social standing, 
madly in love with Dick Winthrop, who, 
in turn, was engaged to an aristocratic 
daughter of a proud family. 


Love had come to them as a summer 
idyl. There was little thought of the 
future or the complications that might 
ensue as they pressed close to each other 
under the June stars. But they were 
not free agents. Circumstances hedged 
them about. The situation became more 
and more impossible. 


The story that Mary Frances Doner 
tells in “The Dark Garden” is one that 
grips at the heart of the reader. The 
emotional strain is deep and the entire 
novel is packed with adventurous inci- 
dents which make the book live long in 
your memory. 


75c 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE.» 
NEW YORK CITY 
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$750.00 Cash Offered For 
Name of Movie Actress 


Reward Will Be Paid 


Everyone Who Submits 
Most Suitable Name 


From Hollywood comes an extraordinary an- 
nouncement. A movie actress is in need of a name, 
and $750.00 in cash will be paid for the best sug- 
gestion. You can give her .yours or any other 
name you think of, it may mean $750.00 to you. 

This movie actress, whom you have probably 
seen on the screen of your favorite motion picture 
theatre, is the beautiful Helen Mann. Like most 
of the stars, she prefers to use a name other than 
her own, and in order to help her obtain it, $750.00 
in cash is offered to anyone who is quick in send- 
ing in the name selected. Miss Mann’s publicity 
director says, “Most any name may win.” It may 
be your very own, a name of a friend or relative, 
or a coined name made up by you. This con- 
test closes May 28, 1932, but readers are urged to 
send their suggestions for a name at once, because 
$250.00 extra will be given the winner if name is 
mailed within three days after this announcement 
is read, Just make it easy to pronounce and easy 
to remember. But send it right away, or you may 
be late for the promptness prize. 

All entries must be sent to the Publicity Direc- 
tor’s office, E. A. Williams, Studio 342, 1023 N. 


CTURES) 


aosa Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 


of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 

an explanatory, instructive book SENT 
FREE on request. New writers may mail 
song-poems for free examination. Were- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
curecopyrights, guaranteeing approval, 


S. S. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 


Natural Powers 


Don’t Lose YOURS after 35! 


To men over 35, who feel the need of regaining prematurely lost 
NATURAL POWERS, VIGOR, = and ENERGY—use the amaz- 
ingly scientific DORAL VIGOR A GLAN DULAS stimulant 
recommended by physicians to eae NATURAL POWERS with 
long lasting results. $1.95 postpaid for ONE MO ONTH: s treatment. 
3 boxes $5. Super strength $2.95. 2 boxes $5. (C. O. D. 150 
extra. Cash only outside U. S.) 

Doral Laboratories Dep't. 5-4, 303 West Y. City. 


$-ALWAYS HAVE LUCK!-$ 


Unlucky in Money Games, Love or 
Business? You should 


MMD ZMA ZOOO MZ 


42 St. N. 


Occult Oriental Spey as a POW- 
FUL LUCKY CHARM, one to pre- 
vent Bad Luck, Evil and Misfortune, 
and the other to attract much 
Luck, Happiness and Prosperity. 
Special only $1.97 for the two. With 
valuable instructions FREE. Pay postman 
1.97 and 150. postage on delivery. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
be LUCKY! Order yours TODAY! 
P. S. BUREAU, General P. 0. Box 72, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wo absolutely GUARANTEE these sase Mystio 
Ladestones, HR ALIVE! Just what you want, for they 
HING—POWERFUL HIGHLY” MAGNETICI 
GET Yours Rowi 


Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, California.. Only one 
suggestion for a name should be submitted by each 
contestant. Everyone is invited to submit a name, 
and in case of ties, duplicate awards will be given, 
Officials say that any name may win the $750.00, 
even if submitted on a post card or scrap of paper. 
If you can use $750.00, here is an opportunity to 
get it. Send your suggestion at once.—Adv. 


mow SONG WRITERS RUPTURES 


Need firm but comfortable support 


The patented Brooks Appliance 
retains securely without annoy- 
ing springs or hard pads. Allows 
full body freedom. Worn and 
praised by active men and women 
in every walk of life. Over 8 
million sold. Sent on 10 days’ 
trial. Not obtainable through any 
store or agent in U. S., but made 
to individual measurements and 
sent direct from Marshall. Full 
information and free 82-page Rup- 
ture booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope. Send for trial offer. C. E. Brooks, Inventor 


BROOKS BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 157B State St., Marshall, Mich, 


mo ELECTRICITY 


BY ACTUAL WORK IN THE 
bet COYNE SHOPS 


e I c 
aday fora alli She ts facts sand mye y big Fi Free Boo! 


-= =o 
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+ Chicago, It 

wen F oar big Free Be 


Tic. Lewis, is, Presu Ci COYNE E ETEC) 
500 S. Paulina St. 
Dear Mr. Lew 
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$1,000 Re 


ward 


print, work, i 
int, work, sew far . In- 
sured against breaking or T arnishing, 

ill amaze and delight you—or no costi 
13:00 value only GRA Mail coupon 


CAPITOL SPECTACLE CO. 
113 S. Dearborn Street, Dept. KCS1 
Chicago, Ui 


z i----- FREE TRIAL COUPON — = A 
CAPITOL SPECTA ee . , 
For the Capture of This Man N iiS S. Dearborn St. Chieago, ti, SOS! a 
ONVICT 6138, escaped from the State Peniten- ME VA eS eee, ee 
tiary; Name, Charles Condray; age 37; Height, E ae z eseeeseo r AA TA Age . 


5 feet 8 inches; Weight, 141 pounds; Hair, light 
brown; Eyes, gray. 


Easy enough to identify him from his photograph 
and this description, you may say — but, Condray 
took the name of “Brown,” dyed his hair, darkened 
his skin, grew a mustache, put on weight and 
walked with a stoop. 


Yet he was captured and identified so positively 
that he knew the game was up and returned to the 
penitentiary without extradition. How was it ac- 
complished? Easy enough for the Finger Print 
Expert. They are the specialists, the leaders, the 
cream of detectives., Every day’s paper tells their 
wonderful. exploits in solving mysterious crimes 
and convicting dangerous criminals. 


More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states. cities, 
detective agencies, corporations, and private bureaus is be~ 
coming pre every day. Here ísa real opportunity for 
YOU. Can you imagine a more fascinating line of work 
than this? Often life and death depend on finger print evi- 
dence—and big rewards go to the expert. Many experts 
earn regularly $3,000 and more per year. 


Learn At Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this science at home 
in your spare time. Any man with common school educa- 
tion and average ability can become a Finger Print Detec- 
tive in surprisingly short time. 


FREE The Confidential Reports 


No. 38 Made to His Chief! 


IF YOU ACT QUICK—We will send you free and with no 
obligation whatsoever, a copy of the gripping, fascinating, 
confidential report Secret Service Operator No. 38 made to 
His Chief. Mail coupon NOW! 


Write quickly for’ fully illustrated free book on Finger 
Prints which explains this wonderful training in detall. 
Don’t wait. Mail the coupon now. You may never see this 
announcement again! You assume no obligation. You have 
everything to gain and nothing tolose, Write atonce, Address 


Institute of Applied Science 


Dept.27-72 1920 Sunnyside Av., Chicago 


AOLLUUREOEAAELUNCUUNDAAEUACOLEUSAEATOASDOOUNSAUNELAEDU ARC ECRESOETU NSN CURE EEDA ELA EDTA EU EEE Pe E ANORA NASN 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE, 


p Post Office .....++-+++ 


LADIES 


I positively guarantee my great 
successful “Relief Compound.” 
Safely relieves some of the longe 
est, stubborn and unusual cases 
in three to five days. x 

FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
women from all over thecountry have used this come 
pound with remarkableresults, Testimonials without 
number. No harm, pain or interference with work. 
Mail, $2. Doubie strength, $3. Booklet Free. Write today. 
DR. D. P. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO., KANSAS CITY. MO. 


_ DEAFNESS 1S MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
go to Theatre and Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for } 
booklet and sworn statement of RUM. 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. ©. LEONARD, ino.. Suite 351.70 5th Ave., New York 


An Amazing Discovery 
That Frees Women 
From Sex Worry 


American women everywhere are discovering a won- 
derful new feminine antiseptic that is solving one of 
the most vexing problems of married life. It is known 
as ZERO-JEL and is safe, efficient and harmless to 
the most delicate vaginal tissues, yet of such high 
potency that it immediately destroys living organisms 
on contact. And best of all—it maintains a germ- 
free condition for hours. 

ZERO-JEL is not a douche, but a greaseless jelly 


En 


Dept.27-72 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Gentiemen: Without any obligation whatever. send me your new, 
ony: illustrated, FREE book on Finger Prints and the free cop: 

of the Confidential Reports Operator No. 88 made to His Chief. 


that forms a complete antiseptic barrier to infection 
or penetration. 

ZERO-JEL is particularly effective against Leucor- 
rhea from wh so many women suffer, and is pre- 
scribed by physicians to check and cure this condition. 

ECONOMICAL—Only 10c a treatment—for each tube of ZERO- 
JEL, complete with applicator, is only $2—good for 20 treatments. 
Refill tubes $1.50 each. You may refer to your physician for 
further information about ZERO-JEL, 

Mailed you in plain wrapping only, Send check or money order 
today for $2 covering one complete package of ZERO-JEL including 
patented applicator together with instructions and a frankly 
written booklet on feminine hygiene. Your money back promptly 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 

ZERO-JEL LABORATORIES, Inc. 
383 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y- 
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They l 


aughed Ž 


right out loud 
...when I offered to play 


a a moreni later a hush 
fell over the entive crowd. 


«f ETS all give my country cousin _ 

a great big hand!” cried 
Helen, dragging me out to the cen- 
ter of the room. 

Everyone at the party started to 
clap. “What's he going to do?” 
someone called out. “Are we go- 
ing to be entertained with an ex- 
hibition of fancy hog-calling?”’ 

“No—cousin Ned claims that he can 
play the piano,” replied Helen, “but I’m 
sure he’s fibbing. I happen to know that 
there isn’t a piano teacher within miles of 
his hame.’’ 

“Just the same I’d like to see if you big- 
towners can dance as well as you can wise- 
crack,” I retorted not taking any offense. 

“For goodness sakes, please 
don’t play ‘Turkey In The 
Straw’ . . . you know this is 
no barn dance,” one of the 
boys pleaded. 


I Let Them Have 
Their Fun 


So they thought I was a 
“hick’’—that folks from the 
country couldn't, learn to play 
music just as well as people 


Organ 
Ukulele 
Cornet 
Trombone 
Piccolo 
Guitar 


in the city. They thought, Sight Singing 
too, that they were giving Piano Accordion 
me a great kidding. If they Italian and 


only knew how I had been 
toying with them right along. 

I started to gull out the 
piano bench and someone 
started to ‘‘moo’’, ‘“*S-h+h-h! 
let him have his _ little 
joke,” said my cousin Helen. 

But they kept up the razz- 


Automatic 


ing. “Hey there—that’s a 
piano, bench not a milk- String or 
stool,” 


Please mention 


PICK YOUR 


Hawaiian Steel 


Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Drums and Traps 


Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 
Tenor) 
Juniors’ Piano Course 


“No fooling—and this is a piano, not a 
writing desk. Honestly, it plays—listen!’” 
And without any preliminaries, I broke into 
a mediey of popular songs. There wasn’t a 
sound in the room. I only wish I could 
have seen their faces for I knew that I had 
given them a surprise. 

“Keep it up—that’s great, Ned,’’ shouted 
the chap who had been doing most of the 
riding. 

“Yes, please don’t stop, 
“we want to dance.’’ 

No second invitation was needed. I 
played every number that they placed before 
me. Suddenly they started to pump me 
with questions. 

“Put one over on us, didn’t you, Ned?” 
said Helen, ‘‘You’re certainly the last 
person at this party I thought 
could play. How about let- 
ting us in on the secret?” 


No Secret 


“Have you ever heard of the 
U. S. School of Music?” I 
asked, 


begged Helen, 


Saxophone A few of my friends nodded. 
Harp “That’s a correspondence 
Mandolin school, isn’t it?” they ex- 
Cel claimed. 

“Exactly,” I replied. 


“They have a surprisingly easy 
method through which you can 
learn to play any instrument 
by mail in just a few months 
without a teacher,” 

“It doesn’t seem possible,’’ 
someone said. 

“That’s what I thought, too. 
But the Free Demonstration 
lesson which they mailed me 
on request so opened my eyes 
that I sent for the complete 
course, 

“It was simply wonderful— 


this magazine when answering 


German 


5- 


exercises. 
the very 


no laborious scales—no heartless 
My fear of notes disappeared at 
beginning. As the lessons came 
easier and easier. Before I knew 
playing all the pieces I liked best. 

“Music was always one of those never- 
to-come-true dreams until the U. 8. School 
came to my rescue. Believe me, n> more 
heavy looking-on for me,” 


This is not the story of just one isolated 
case. Over 600,000 people have learned to 
play by this simple method. You can, too. 
Even if you don’t know one note from añ- 
other you'll grasp it in no time. First it 
tells you how to do a thing—then it shows 
you how in pictures—then you do it yourself 
and hear it. 

You teach yourself—right at home—with- 
out any uninteresting finger exercises, tedi- 
ous scales or other humdrum methods, 


Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson’ 


To prove how practical this course is, the 
U. S. School of Music has arranged a dem- 
onstration lesson and explanatory booklet 
which you may have Free. They show how 
anyone can learn to play his favorite instru- 
ment by note in less than half the time and 
at a fraction of the cost of old slow methods. 
The booklet will also tell you about the 
amazing new Automatic Finger Control. 

Don’t delay—act at once—fill in and mail 
the coupon below today—no obligation what- 
ever, (instrument supplied if desired, 
cash or credit.) U. S. School of Music, 
3592 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Thirty-fourth Year (Established 1898) 


SS mas mean wee SE OE ee a ee oe D a S 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3592 Brunswick Building, New York City 

Please send me your free book, ‘Music 
Lessons in Your Own “Home,” with intro- 
duction by Dr, Frank Crane, Free Demon- 
stration Lesson and particulars of your easy 
payment plan. I am interested in the fol- 
lowing course: 

Have You 

oeoeesInstrument?....e-.eees 


Name.. 
Adäress... 
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RADIO- TELEVISION 
TALKING PICTURES 


Come to Califórnia where the American Television 
Laboratories are located—where hundreds of trained 
sound Engineers and Mechanics are empleyed in the 
Studios of Hollywood. Scores of good jobs opening up— 
and you can prepare for them in 4 months of practical 
shop work in the great National Television, Talking 
Picture and Radio Shops, 
RAILROAD FARE ALLOWED 

Don’t worry about the expense of the trip! For a limited 
time we are making a special Free Railroad Fare Offer 
to California. Spare time jobs while going to school. 
Free Employment Service for life. Get all the facts 
oe ui: 25-year-old Institution, Mail coupon for Big 

ee Boo! 
= oe ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
National Television, Talking Picture and Radio School, 
1] Dept. 335E, 4006 Bo. Figueroa Bt., Los Angeles, California. 
i Please send me your big Free Book on Television, Talking Pictures and Radio. I 


Lo” Boa £ : _Btate.... 


Compare these Drawings 

Both the above drawings are the work of Art 
Nelson. (1) He made before Federal training. 
(2) He completed recently. Today he is making 
a good income in Art. He says, “The Federal 
Schools made this possible as I had only average 
ability before enrolling as a student.” 

Opportunities for artists have never been better. 
Publishers pay millions of dollars every year for 
illustrations. If you like to draw, let your talent 
make your living. It’s easy to learn the “Federal 
Home-Study Way.” Over fifty famous artists teach 
you. 

The Federal Course includes illustrat- 
ing, cartooning, lettering, poster design- 
ing and window card illustrating. Why 
plod along? Send your name, address, 
age and occupation for our free book, 

‘A Road to Bigger Things.” 


Federal School of Illustrating 


2502 Federal School Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Dancing Partner 
By VIVIAN GREY 


The Brand of Good Books 


Man of you will remember Vivian 
Grey’s “Party Girl,” that quick-moving 
love story of the modern age, which was so 
favorably received. Here Vivian Grey once 
more gives us a vivid picture of life that is 
as up to date as your morning paper and far 
more enthralling. 


“Dancing Partner” might be a fairy story, 
glamorous, fantastic, unreal, did it not give 
the sense to the reader that Lolita, glove clerk 
by day and taxi dancer by night, was the 
very sort of girl that he might well meet 
around the next corner. 


Lolita, looking up into the handsome eyes of 
aristocratic Phil Nearing, fell suddenly and 
hopelessly in love with the owner of those 
eyes, and from then on her life became com- 
plicated. There were those who would bar 
the gate to her entrance to that world of 
wealth and fashion through which Phil Near- 
ing walked so confidently. Out of a clear sky 
the false accusation of theft was made against 
her. She felt desolate, an outcast, and the 
cruelty of the world cut deep. And then just 
as suddenly there came a turn in events that 
brought the gold of sunshine into the black- 
ness that covered Lolita’s soul. 


Vivian Grey, shrewd, sympathetic observer 
of youth, wise interpreter of the modern, you 
have done it again “ín this altogether fascinat- 
ing novel. 


75c 75c 


79-89 SEVENTH AVE. 
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WANT A 
STEADY 
JOB 


RAILWAY OSTAL CLERKS 


$158 Month First Year 
Raise to $225 Month 


Many Other U. S. Government Jobs Open to Men and Boys 18 to 50 


Post Office Clerks City Mail Carriers Rural Mail Carriers 
Clerks—Customs and Internal Revenue Service 
Customs Inspectors—Immigrant Inspectors—Prohibition Agents 


These are steady positions. Strikes, poor business conditions, lockouts or politics do not affect them. 
U. S. Government employees get their pay for full twelve months every year. There is no such thing 
s “Hard Times” in the U. S. Government Service. 


ALLOWANCE FOR HOTEL EXPENSES 


Railway Postal Clerks now get $1900 the first year, being paid on the first and fifteenth of each month, 
$79.16 each pay day. Their pay is increased $100 and $150 a year.. The maximum is $2700 a year, 
$112.50 each pay day. They get extra allowance for hotel expenses when away from home, 


PAID VACATIONS 


Railway Postal Clerks, like all Government employees, are given a 
yearly vacation of 15 working days (about 18 days). When on runs 
they usually work 3 days and have 3 days off duty or in the same 
proportion. During this off duty and vacation, their RSS 
pay continues just as though they were working. 
When they grow old, they are retired with a s FRANKLIN 
pension. As Railway Postal Clerks are continually trav- 7 INSTITUTE 
eling, they have an excellent chance to see the coun- Dept. M190 
try. They are furnished with a railroad pass for Pa ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
official business. Spring examinations expected in 
a number of states. oe Rush to me entirely 
. P n ” 2 

City Mail Carriers—Post Office Clerks y a oth tits a nge 
Clerks and Carriers get $1700 the first year “ scription of the position 
regular and automatically ane $100.8, checked below; (2) a list of 
year to $2100 with further increase to, U. S. Government Steady Jobs 


$2300. ‘They also have 15 days’ vaca- Á 
tion. City residence is unnecessary. Ka now obtainable ; (3) Tell me how 


What Will You E ae to get the position checked. 


S 

5 Years from Now? 3% pRailway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 

Do xou mann so S _ apm, Ome, Cirk pee dates) 
Fi E ai rrier. - 

EVERY YEAR? —Rural Mail Carrier 2100-$3400) 


HAVE Ww 
YOU ANY ASSURANCE gf? aonarail Clork—File Clerk 
THAT A FEW YEARS „Ù —inspector of Customs. 
Wier ow $2700 Z —Immigrant Inspector, . 
MORE A / —Prohibition Agent........ 
ERY 


Get FREE List of Positions 


Fill out the coupon. ‘Tear it off and mail it 

today—now, at once. DO IT NOW—This in- 

vestment of two cents for a postage stamp may 

result in your getting a life U. S. Government Job. Address.. .essssssossooossoceostsssssecdesosse L T > evan ose 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It—Write or Print Plainly 
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Each Book a Complete Course 


Think of it! A muscle building course showing how to 
develop a definite part of your body for only 25c or six 
courses which show you how to develop the entire body 
for only $1.00. That’s my special offer. I will show you 
how to mold a mighty arm for a quarter or how to mold a 
mighty chest, mighty legs, a mighty back or a grip of 
steel, or I will teach you strong man stunts. Get all of 
the lessons in this Strong Man’s Library for only $1.00. 

I show you how to add inches on your arm, how to 
pui steel cables on your chest, how to get a back of might. 

show you how to develop legs of a giant and a grip of 
steel. The strong man tricks which I reveal will amaze 
you and your friends. , Molding mighty men is the busi- 
ness of George F. Jowett, The Champion of Champions. 


RUSH COUPON—SPECIAL OFFER 


All 6 books are profusely illustrated and will be sent to 
you by return mail, postpaid. Just slip a dollar bill in an 
envelope with the coupon below. For any single book, 
just send a quarter, I will include a free copy of my book 
titled, “The Thrill of Being Strong.” Rush coupon now. 


JOWETT INSTITUTE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 
422 Poplar Street, Dept. 14Bb, Scranton, Penna. 


Dear Mr, Jowett: Your proposition looks good to me. 
Send, by return prepaid mail, the lessons I am checking 
below and for which I am enclosing my remittance of 


O All 6 Courses $1.00 

O Molding a Mighty Arm 25c 

O Molding a Mighty Back 25c 

O Molding a Mighty Grip 25c 

O Molding a Mighty Chest 25c 

DO Molding Mighty Legs 25c 

O Strong Man Stunts Made Easy 25¢ 


ret See Ser ek Lay oP ee eRe Phe Pe Pere 


ACTORY 
SALE 


Extra Strong 


| Copper Boiler 


| The best, strongest, heaviest and 
| safest Utility Copper Boiler made. 
| New Improved adjustable cap and 
| Spout makes boiler steam-ti ht by 
| twist of thumb screw. Ideal home 


| cooker, boiler and pasteurizer. 
30. } To Early 
or E BIG CU Buyers 


— Order Now—Save Money at these 
New Low Factory Prices. No article of such high quality and 
utility ever sold at such amazingly low prices, Guaranteed. 


Guaranteed PURE COPPER 


Prices quoted are net, cash with order, or send one-fourth, 
money order or check. Pay balanee C. O. D. Ask for Free 
Catalog. Shipped in plain strong box. 

. 8263 


Home Manufacturing Co. +° &;,Kinzie St; , Dept: 


THE SHADOW! 


follow his amazing adventures 
IN 


THE SHADOW 
DETECTIVE MONTHLY 


10 cents 


A BABY IN YOUR HOME 


I have an honest proven treatment for sterility due to func- 
tional weakness which have used with wonderful success in 
thousands of cases. It is the result of 35 years experience and 
has been praised in the highest terms 
by hundreds of married women, child- 
less for years, who became happy 
mothers. If you will send me your 
mame and address I will gladly send 
you a treatment and a copy of my 
booklet, “A Baby in Your Home” 
which tells how to use it and many 
other things married women should 
know. Both will be sent free in 
plain wrapper. Write today. 


$ Dr. H. Will Elders, Suite 301-B 
7th & Felix, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Getting 
Up Nights 


Makes Many Feel Old 


Thousands of men and women, past 40, and many 
far younger, feel and look old and run-down from 
Getting Up Nights, Backache, Leg Pains, Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Lumbago, Circles Under Eyes, Sore Joints 
and Muscles, Burning, and Bladder Weakness, caused 
by functional Kidney inactivity. If you suffer, try 
quick-acting Cystex. Often gives big improvement in 
24 hours. Two medicines i one. Quickly soothes 
and heals irritation in acid conditions. Cystex (pro- 
nounced Siss-tex) is guaranteed to quickly combat 
these conditions and satisfy completely, or return 


empty package and get your money back, _ Don’t 
neglect yourself. Get Cystex today. Only 75c at 
druggists. 
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LOW PRICES 


GOODRICH-GOOD4 YEAR 
Firestone - U: S: 
AND OTHER TIRES 


Lowest Prices on Earth? 
ds of satisfied tire users all over 
A. Our 15 years of business speaks 


This big responsible company will 
supply you with reconstructed stan 
maketires at lowest prices in history— 
Guaranteed to give 12 months’ service 


Don’t Delay—Order Today 


CORD Tires BALLOON Tire: 
Size TiresTubes Tires Tub 
80x38 $2.20 $1.00 $2.30$1. 

be) ERA wes o 


t4 


ORANE HRRRF 
BaSSGRRASaS 


5 | 82: 3.50 
85x6 ` AH Other Sizes 
DEALER S- Send only $1.60 deposit with each tire 
WANTED ordered. We ship balance C. O. D. Deduct 6 

percent if cash in full accompanies order. 

Tires failing to give 12 months service will be replaced at half price. 
YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, DEPT. 942 

3855 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago, Ulinois 


ARTHRITIS 


Neuritis and Rheumatic Treatment 


After being bed-ridden for 3 years asa 
result of Arthritis, I secured a prescrip- FREE 
tion that so far relieved me of this af- 
fliction within 3 months as to allow me to enjoy the 
activities of life again. The formula was then fur- 
nished to hundreds of persons in and near Pasadena, 
who have obtained similar results. Some of these 
people had not walked for years. If your case results 
‘rom excessive Urie Acid, such as Arthritis, Neuri- 
tis, Sciatica, Rheumatism and Gout, I want you to 
try it free. Send name and address today. 


THE RENTON COMPANY 
DESK 719, STATION “C'™ = PASADENA, CALIF. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


< 
The. SELF-STARTING LIGHTER 
ur to *25 A DAY 
Sells on sight. An everlasting match—a mystery 
cigar lighter—a scientific marvel. New ignition prin- 
ciple—no flint or friction. Sample and money-making 


sales plan—25c, Gold, silver or chromium plated sample $1. 
Agents —write for proposition. 


NEW METHOD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Desk 7-2 New Method Bidg. Bradford, Pa. 


RET SERVICE Boo, 


For 30 Days Reading 

joney Down—Actual Crime Cases— _ 

Aet Quick!—We will send you this stirring 
Crime Detection, Secret Service and Iden- 
tification Work for 30 days free reading. Send no 
money. If you decide to keep it, then send only 
$1.00. If not, return it. ITE TODAY. Mot 
sent to boys under 17 years of age. 


7-72 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 


Dua 


Illinois 
Man Makes 


$88 sne Week 


Penrsylvania agent cleared $76 in 4 days. 
Texas live wire started with earnings of 
$144. Profits like these easy for you 
with amazing new invention—just out. 
Pants Pressed in 10 Seconds 
by ELECTRICITY 


Milliona waiting for this wonderful RED LION ELECTRIC Trouser Presser. Puts 
razor edge creases in pants by electricity. As easy to use asa clothes brush. 
Only presser in the world that will crease pants while being worn, Will last years. 
Sample fits in pocket. Take orders. 100% profits. Experience unnecessary. Write 
for farerone sample offer, sent free. 

MUNNY MFG, CO., Dept. 26-B 817 Main St., 


Cincinnati, 0. 
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famRADIO 
TELEVISION 
Talking Pictures 


Don’t spend your life slaving away in some 
dull, hopeless job! Don’t be satisfied to work 
for a mere $20 or $30 a week. Let me show you 
how to make REAL MONEY in RADIO—the 
Fastest-Growing, Biggest MONEY-MAKING 
GAME ON EARTH! 


Jobs Leading to Salaries 
OF $50 A WEEK AND UP 


Jobs as Designer, Inspector and Tester, as 
Radio Salesman and in Service and Installa- 
tion Work, as Operator or Manager of a Broad- 
casting Station, as Wireless Operator on a Ship 
or Airplane, as a Talking Picture or Sound 
Expert ... HUNDREDS of OPPORTUNITIES 
for fascinating BIG PAY JOBS! 


10 weeks of Shop train- 
ing at COYNE in Chicago 


; We train you on a great outlay of Radio, Broadcasting, Television, 


Talking Picture and Code equipment. You don’t need advanced 
education or previous experience. We give you—right here at 
Coyne—all the actual practice and experience you'll need. And 
because we cut out all useless theory, you are given a practical 
training in 10 weeks. 


TELEVISION -Talking Pictures 


And Television is already here! Soon there'll be a demand for THOU- 
SANDS of TELEVISION EXPERTS! The man who gets in on the 

round-floor of Television can have a real future in this new field. 

earn Television at COYNE on the very latest, newest Television 
ecuipenen Big demand in TALKING PICTURES and SOUND 
REPRODUCTION! Hundreds of good jobs for WIRELESS OPER- 
ATORS! Learn ALL these branches of Radio at Coyne—the one 
echool that has been training men for 32 years. 


EARN AS YOU LEARN 


You get FREE EMPLOYMENT HELP FOR LIFE! And if you 
need part-time work while at school to help pay expenses, we'll 
ladly help you get it if you will write and tell us all about it. Coyne 
Training ig tested—proven beyond all doubt. You can find out 
everything Abavlutaty free. JUST MAIL COUPON FOR MY 
BIG FREE BOOK! 


H.C. Lewis, Pres. Founded 1899 
COYN E Electrical School 
500 S. Paulina St. Dept.22-7A Chicago, Iil. 


San an am as an ao ao an am an mo ua ae oD ams am am om men OS OS OS ome om OOD om» 
* H.C, Lewis, Pres., Radio Division, COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
I 500S. Paulina St., Dept. 22-7A, Chicago, Ill. 
DEAR MR. LEWIS— $ $ 
Send me your Big Free Radio Book and all details of your Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


LEARN ELECTRICITY 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Get into Electricity, where Trained Men make up to $60, 
$70 and more a week! Come to National in California and 
learn by actual shop work on big Electrical equipment—no 
useless theory! 
RAILROAD FARE ALLOWED 
For a limited time we are making a Special Free Railroad 
Fare Offer to California. So mail the coupon at once! Take 
advantage of this opportunity to visit Sunny California 
and prepare for a good Electrical Job at the same time! 
FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Spare Time Jobs While at School 

National has been placing men in good jobs for over 25 
years! Let National help place you in a good Electrical 

osition! And don’t worry about money, We will gladly 

elp you get a part time job to pay your living expenses 
while at school—and a good job when you graduate! Get 
the facts. Mail coupon below for Big Free Electrical 
Book, No cost or obligation! Just mail the coupon, 

ee eee ee es ES GG ee ee ees GE es oe 
National Electrical Bchool, 
i Dept.336D , 4006 Bo. Figueroa St,; Los Angeles, California 


ESRAR sas'your big Freo Riectrioel Book and ail detaile cf. your Wree 
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SAVAsole 
Pays Up To $42 Daily 


New process, no muss—roll it on in a min- 
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Epitaphs of the North 


By Jack Aston 


ERE lies a guide who took a fool 
A-hunting up near Lake La Farge 
The fool mistook him for a moose— 
Both fool and moose are still at large. 


This lad pooh-poohed at grizzly bears; 
Said he: “I drive ’em off with stones!” 

We missed him for six months or more— 
And then the Mounties found his bones. 


The gambling man beneath this sod 
Was buried by his loving pards; 

He taught two Cree braves how to play— 
And then tried cheating them at cards. 


This stone commemorates a guy 
Who boasted of his paddle skill; 

He shot Hell’s Gulch at spring-flood time— 
The boys are looking for him still. 


This fellow never had much luck; 
Year after year he sought for gold; 

The day he made a strike he died— 
"Twas simply that he’d grown old. 


Here lies in sleep a dance-hall girl; 

A wayward kid whose laugh was gay; 
She flirted till a fight was on— 

And then stepped calmly in the way. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A TOUGH SPOT. 


HEY should have stayed 
out of the valley, away 
from the border. “Brick” 
Wilson and “Kentucky 
Joe” Branch were dry be- 
hind the ears. They’d been around 
enough to know better. Besides, 
they might meet people they didn’t 
want to meet. And where the two 


By James Clarke 


towns sprawl, one on each side of 
the United States-Mexico line, July 
temperatures read from one hun- 
dred ten up. And the Mexican town 
is iniquitous. Beer flows from the 
tap and dollars jingle out of the 
pockets of honest men into the gam- 
bler’s till. 

But the animal, man, is not a very 
reasonable animal. He does what 
he wants, not what he should do. 
The grim rock-and-cactus country 


A real man’s devotion to his pal when all the cards are 
stacked against him. 


where the Boulder dam is being built 
grew monotonous and all too dry. 
Kentucky Joe and Brick Wilson re- 
membered golden beer flowing out 
of a tap and the jingle of silver coin. 
They therefore asked for a week off ; 
got it, and departed for the south— 
sleeping in a day coach so most of 
their five hundred dollars would be 
left for losing over the green cloth 
tables with alluring signs such as 
“odd,” “even,” “red,” and “black.” 


“This time,” Brick Wilson said 
firmly, as they stepped off the after- 
noon train, “we stay out of trouble, 
see? Last time we started out for 
some fun you broke your leg.” 

Kentucky Joe grunted. 

“I don’t ever look for trouble, you 
red-headed goat. A guy gets plenty, 
without asking for it. Say, I won- 
der if that bartender, Monte, still 
works at the Hoot Owl? He can 
make a silver fizz R 
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So, with the exchange of insult 
and advice in which friends delight, 
they crossed the international line— 
though they should have known bet- 
ter. 

“I know that guy,” Kentucky Joe 
said an hour later over his beer. 
“Thats Ching Paulson.” 

They were in the Six Bits Bar, a 
dim, high-ceilinged room which con- 
tained round-topped tables and—at 
this hour—very few people. Brick 
Wilson saw a slight, blond man in a 
linen suit. He sat facing them, with 
his back to the wall, and sipped at 
his beer as if it were so much cold 
poison. 

“Whats the matter with him?” 
Brick asked. “He acts like——” 

At that moment the man looked 
up. Kentucky Joe grinned in rec- 
ognition. The man put down his 
glass and stared at Kentucky Joe 
with eyes which changed swiftly. 
They widened with instant, startled 
recognition. Then fear came into 
them and a look of terror. The next 
moment he had recovered himself. 
A hard, impersonal expression took 
the place of fear. He looked at Joe 
a moment longer, then turned away, 
as a man turns from a stranger who 
is staring at him. 

“Well, what do you know about 
that?” Joe said, and stood up. 


‘RICK followed Joe to the 

B man’s table. Joe stood there, 

balanced squarely on his feet, 

and looked down. The man kept his 
face averted. 

“Ching,” Joe said, “what’s the 
idea? You know me. What do you 
want to stall me for?” 

The man turned. For a moment 
it seemed as if he would deny know- 
ing Joe Branch. But the impersonal 
look faded from his eyes and fear 
came back. He wet his lips, and his 
voice was low, heavy with feeling. 


“Joe, if you’re hot, beat it! Take 
a run out and let me alone.” 

Joe pulled out a chair for himself 
and sat down. 

“So that’s it, is it? I’m not hot, 
Ching—not any more. Blackie So- 
lano’s dead, and I’m on the up-and- 
up. Have been for along time. No- 
body’s going to think anything about 
us talking to you. Meet my partner, 
Brick Wilson.” 

Paulson shook hands. Brick saw 
that he had an intelligent face, hag- 
gard under the valley tan, blue-black 
around the eyes. His hand, picking 
up the beer glass, trembled. 

“That was a dirty deal Solano gave 
you,” he said to Joe. “Railroading 
you to the big house. You were 
lucky to get away from that mob. 
Artie Cross is dead, too.” 

Brick Wilson did not say that he 
knew how “Blackie” Solano and Ar- 
tie Cross had died. They had had 
Joe Branch right where they wanted 
him, to use or break as they chose. 
It had been necessary that they die 
if Joe was to stay alive, let alone 
stay straight. What had happened 
was best forgotten. 

This man did not look like a crook 
any more than Kentucky Joe. The 
plain, hard strength of Joe’s face was 
matched by refinement in Paulson’s. 
He went on talking. 

“Some tramp killed Solano in a 
jungle with a rock. You're lucky, 
Joe.” 

Brick had hit Solano with that 
rock, to keep him from shooting 
Kentucky Joe. The memory rose in 
his mind and faded again. This man 
was afraid. He wanted to tell them 
something and couldn’t get started. 

“Yeah,” Kentucky Joe said. “I’m 
lucky, all right. What you doing for 
a living, Ching?” 

Paulson took a quick sip of beer, 
put down the glass, and stared at the 
table. One trembling hand reached 
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up to smooth his hair, and the ges- 
ture somehow suggested despera- 
tion. 

“I can’t stand it!” he burst out 
suddenly. “I can’t stand it any 
longer.” 

He reached abruptly for his glass, 
drained it, and filled it again from 
the pitcher. He was a little steadier, 
now. 

“You’ll think I’m crazy,” he said. 
“Maybe Iam. But it’s got me down. 
I can’t sleep more than an hour or 
two every night. I can hardly work. 
I can’t get drunk, even. And there 
isn’t any way out. I’ve thought till 
I can’t think any more, and it’s no 
use. Id kill myself, but I haven’t 
even got the guts to do that.” His 
mouth twisted in a curious smile of 
self-contempt. 


Be and Kentucky Joe were 


silent, waiting for what he 

had to tell. But though Paul- 
son wanted to talk, he could not 
seem to get the words to come. 
Finally Joe asked: 

“What kind of a job is it?” 

The question seemed to release 
something in Paulson. 

“Its a bank,” he said. “The bank 
where I work. I’ve got to tell some 
one or I'll go crazy, and you're 
square, Joe. You wouldn’t squeal on 
a fellow.” 

“Of course not,” Joe said. 
son’s regular, too.” 

“They're coming to-night, from 
Los Angeles. I’ve given them the 
lay and the keys to the grille doors 
leading into the safe. Everything’s 
set—I can’t stop it?’ 

Paulson lifted his glass with a 
shaking hand. His haunted eyes 
stared at Kentucky Joe. 

“Listen; you know how it is, Joe. 
They had you on the same kind of 
a spot—only you got out. I was a 
youngster when I got into it the 


“Wil- 


first time, keeping books for an in- 
surance company in San Francisco. 
A man came in and said he had some 
silk he wanted me to sell. It was 
good silk. I sold it to women cus- 
tomers and the boys in the office. 
The man said it was smuggled. 

“T’d sold three lots for him before 
Itumbled. By that time I’d got used 
to making big money and didn’t care 
where it came from. I kidded my- 
self that it was a business proposi- 
tion; that it wasn’t my affair if the 
stuff was stolen as long as I didn’t 
do the stealing. It’s hard to tell how 
deep you’re in till you’re over your 
head. 

“I sold a lot of silk, and other 
crooks began coming around with 
stuff for me to get rid of. I sold 
that, too. But when they wanted 
me to handle some furs from a rob- 
bery that was all over the front page, 
I balked. I said I was going to quit. 

“ike hell you will,’ they told 
me. ‘You’re a fence, buddy, and you 
sell what we bring you and like it. 
Play nice, or some cop will put the 
arm on you—if you live long 
enough.’ : 

“They had me, see? I had to do 
what they said. One mob Id been 
working with decided to knock off 
the insurance office. I gave them the 
lay and the time when the night 
watchman would pass. But I 
couldn’t stand working in a place 
that Pd helped to rob. I went to 
Stockton. They followed me there, 
and stuck up the express office where 
I worked. I drank myself out of 
that job to keep from thinking about 
it. 

“I hid out for a while, then went 
to the coast. I thought they’d for- 
gotten about me, but they hadn’t. 
They were just waiting till I got in 
solid. That time a night watchman 
was shot. He didn’t die, but I 
thought he was going to. 
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“That’s the worst of it now. That’s 
what I think of all night when I can’t 
sleep. I wouldnt mind getting 
caught. It would be a relief in a 
way. But if this keeps on, some- 
body’s going to be killed and it will 
be my fault. I can’t stand it, I tell 
you!” 

Again his hand passed across his 
hair, as if he were trying to brush 
away some weight pressing down. 

“I know,” Kentucky Joe said. “I 
know how oe feel.” 

“And ðn if they don't kill any- 
body,’ baulson burst out, “my life’s 
shot to pieces. I’ve always got this 
hanging over me. TIl lose my job. 
I’m set here, because I’m really a 
good bookkeeper. I could work up 
pretty high. But my nerves will go 
to pieces and I’ll be out in the street. 
Where'd I get another job, with 
times the way they are?” 


AULSON glared from Ken- 
P tucky Joe to Brick Wilson aş 
if daring them to argue or 

doubt him. Paulson was Ín a very 
bad way. When Kentucky Joe was 
thoughtful he drummed with his fin- 
gers on the nearest hard surface. He 
was drumming now on the table. 
Brick sat back and waited. 

“Ching,” Joe said abruptly, “you 
won’t spill this to the cops, will 
you?” 

Paulson raised his eyes slowly, as 
if ashamed. ; 

“Pve tried,” he said. “Twenty 
times I’ve made up my mind Pd tell 
the police next morning. But I can’t 
do it. The mob would bump me off, 
of course. That’s one thing holding 
me back, but it’s not the biggest 
thing. Somehow, when you string 
along with crooks, you begin think- 
ing the way they do. If I told the 
cops I’d be a squealer—a rat. It’s 
crazy, but I can’t bring myself to 
turn them in.” 


Kentucky Joe nodded in under- 
standing. 

“Who’s in this mob?” he asked. 

Paulson told him. “You know 
some of them,” he said. “They used 
to work for Solano.” 

Kentucky Joe nodded. He looked 
across at Paulson, his black eyes very 
direct under their straight brows. 

“Well stop this for you, Ching. I 
know how tough it is to be in a spot 
like you’re in. And I’ve got some- 
thing to pay those mugs off for, my- 
self. I’d like ’em better in the big 
house than out loose.” 

Hope and paralyzing fear strug- 
gled in Paulson’s expression. 

“How—how’ll you do it?” 

“The less you know,” Kentucky 
Joe told him, “the better off you'll 
be. We'll stop their clock, and no- 
body’s going to even think you had 


anything to do with it. Come on, 
Brick.” 
CHAPTER II. 
FIXED. 


i i YHEY left Paulson staring 
after them and went out into 
the sun-white street. Brick 

Wilson grinned as they walked to- 

ward the line, tipping his straw hat 

back off his friendly face where 
freckles showed darker than the tan. 

“I thought you weren’t looking for 
trouble,” he said. 

Kentucky Joe made a pass at him. 
“There won’t be any,” he said. “This 
is one time when the cops are going 
to be some use. You can get back 
over here in a couple of hours and 
start losin’ our mortey, you great, big 
gamblin’ man, you!” 

In their hotel Kentucky Joe tele- 
phoned the town’s one newspaper 
and asked for a reporter by the name 
of “Howdy” Tucker. He was not in, 
but the telephone girl would be glad 
to deliver Joe’s message. He joined 
Brick, grinning. 
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“Howdy must have been trying out 
his line on that dame,” he said. “She 
started to pur the minute I said his 
name.” 

“What do you want with that wild 
Indian?” Brick asked him. “Hes 
nuts.” 

“All newspaper guys are nuts. 
But Howdy’s a good kid, and I 
thought maybe I’d help him break a 
story.” 

They sat in the stream of an elec- 
tric fan. The glare in the street 
faded as the sun wheeled down be- 
hind the mountains to the west. 
Brick jingled the coins in his pocket 
impatiently. Over the line, play 
would start soon in earnest. Always 
something came up to keep a man 
from his fun. 

A long, weedy figure came through 
the door, paused a moment to accus- 
tom eyes to the gloom. Howdy 
Tucker was bareheaded. He had a 
long, oddly-shaped face, a lopsided 
grin, and gray eyes with a glint 
which suggested that he would prob- 
ably try anything once—or twice. 
He was grinning when he came up 
to Brick and Joe. 

“Little Bright Eyes said a gentle- 
man by the name of Branch wanted 
to see me. Have you seen a gen- 
tleman around here?” 

“Sit down, you newspaper tramp!” 
Joe said. “Sit down and listen to 
what I gotta say.” 

The reporter drew up a chair and 
put one hand back of his ear. It 
didn’t take him long to get it down. 
As Joe talked his grin faded, his 
face became grave. Then a light 
came which is only seen in the eyes 
of reporters sensing a story full of 
bloodshed and disaster. By the time 
Kentucky Joe finished, Howdy 
Tucker was hugging himself. 

“What a story! Oh, boy, will this 
knock ’em dead in the streets! Jo- 
seph, you wouldn’t kid a fella?” 


“Im telling you,” Joe said, and 
Howdy apologized. 

“O. K., and listen; when you print 
your story, say the tip came from 
out of town. Tell the cops that, too. 
Spread it around so people will be- 
lieve it. You better go line up those 
cops right now. Tell ’em to bring 
all the men they can spare. This 
mob is a tough outfit; and when I 
say tough, I mean they’ll try to blast 
their way out if they get in a jam.” 

Howdy left. Over Brick’s grum- 
bled protest, the partners stayed on 
the American side of the line for 
dinner and went back to the hotel 
to wait. Kentucky Joe wanted to 
know what the police said. 


Tucker came in. He was not 

grinning. His eyes were angry, 
and he looked tired. He flopped his 
lean frame into a chair and began to 
curse the police department, from 
the chief down. 

“You couldn’t drive anything into 
a cop’s thick head with a hammer 
and cold chisel. I talked to every- 
body; talked myself blue in the face. 
They told me to go roll my hoop. 
Said newspapermen were always 
hearing goofy rumors and trying to 
stir up trouble. They said if Pd 
bring in the guy that gave me the 
tip, maybe they’d, do something. 
What about it, you two?” 

Brick Wilson and Kentucky Joe 
looked at one another. An uncom- 
fortable silence settled. Howdy 
Tucker drew angrily on his ciga- 
rette. Finally Joe said: “Son, 
there’s reasons why we can’t get 
mixed up in this. The cops haven’t 
ever been good friends of ours. I 
served time for what somebody else 
done, and Brick’s past is. nobody’s 
dang business. Were on the level— 
both of us. You know that. But 
cops ask too many questions. 


E was after eight before Howdy 
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There’s another guy we’ve got to 
protect, too. We can’t go to the sta- 
tion.” 

Howdy Tucker threw his cigarette 
away and stared scowling out the 
door. “You'd think,” he said, “that 
a cop would be glad to get a hot tip 
and stop a thing like this before it 
happens. But not these birds! 
They wait till the old gray mare’s 
out of the barn, then come around to 
lock up.” 

Howdy paused, wrinkling his fore- 
head. “I’ve got a little something 
on the chief I could use for a club,” 
he went on more slowly. “But the 
paper wants to hold it for the fall 
elections. They figure to get a cou- 
ple of aldermen, too. But there’s 
one man on the force that has sense. 
He’s a plain-clothes dick by the 
name of Root. Hell come with me 
to-night and we’ll show these other 
mugs up. Then I'll write a story 
that’ll be a story.” 

“You and this dick and who else?” 
Joe wanted to know. 

“Root’s a good man. He’s got guts 
enough to tackle ’em by himself— 
and stop ’em, too. ‘I'll be there with 
bells on, and spread it all over to- 
morrow’s paper.” 

“You mean,” Joe said, “that this 
one dick will try to handle the mob 
by himself? And you’ll hang around 
to get a story? I told you that out- 
fit was tough.” 

Howdy Tucker got up. He was 
grinning again. 

“I want orchids at my funeral,” 
he said. “Orchids and a steam cal- 
liope.” 

When he had gone Brick Wilson 
regarded his partner with one eye- 
brow tipped up, and a humorous, 
quizzical smile on his mouth. 

“Did I hear you say,” he said, “we 
weren’t letting ourselves in for any 
trouble? I came down here for some 
gamblin’, Joe.” 


“Go ahead——” Joe began angrily, 
then stopped. “This ain’t any time 
to wisecrack, Brick. We got things 
to do. -We haven’t got a gun, even.” 

T 

A Root, the plain-clothes man, 

and Howdy Tucker came 
down the street toward the Golden 
State National Bank. The square 
brick building was at that time full 
of money because of melons. Car- 
load after carload rolled out of the 
valley town every day for the east- 
ern markets. Pay rolls had to be 
met, trucks serviced, railroad 
charges paid. All this took negoti- 
able cash. 

The street, that night, was very 
still. Root and Howdy heard their 
own footsteps. They heard dogs 
barking off in the town. In the mid- 
dle of the block, shadows flickered 
as a soft night wind moved the big 
lights at the corners. The bank’s 
side door was in shadow, but a little 
farther down the street the long 
shape of a powerful touring car was 
visible. Its motor was running, the 
sound barely audible. Beyond the 
car, a man stood on the curb, facing 
up the cross street. “Huh!” said 
Root, and stepped quickly into a 
doorway. 

Standing beside Root, Howdy saw 
the man leave the curb, and saunter 
toward the corner. They left their 
doorway and gained another, in the 
building next to the bank. The man 
turned back, walking slowly. 

The figure of another man ma- 
terialized from the dim bank door. 
The two met and the second turned 
back. He stood beside the door 
while two more men came to the 
sidewalk. They were carrying what 
appeared to be heavy bags. The big 
car’s motor hummed louder, faster. 
A fourth man came from the bank, 
carrying something under his arm. 


three minutes past eleven, 
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Root drew his service revolver and 
stepped out. 


“Drop it!” he said. “Drop it and 
put up your hands!” 
The first man—the lookout— 


whirled to a shooting position. His 
arm came up. But Root was ahead 
of him. His service revolver spoke 
twice. The man staggered, went to 
his knees. Howdy, knowing that it 
was no use, cried in a choked voice: 

“Look out, Root!” and instantly 
the night was ripped by a snarling 
rattle of shots. The man who came 


last from the bank had opened up , 


with a submachine gun. The first 
burst sounded like something tear- 
ing. Root went down on his face. 
The big touring car crept toward 
Howdy, and men began piling into it 
while the gun sprayed the sidewalk 
where Root lay. 

Above this noise Howdy did not 
hear the other shot. He saw a faint 
white flash across the street. The 
rattle of shots died suddenly. The 
gunman staggered, dropped the 
weapon, and went down. 

Howdy darted out from shelter. 
He snatched Root’s shoulder and 
dragged him into the doorway. 
Noise filled the street again. The 
men were in the car, now, all shoot- 
ing across at the spot where a single 
gun cracked at intervals. Buildings 
echoed with the crash and spitting 
of firearms. The car was in gear, 
moving. The mob was getting away. 

A broad-shouldered figure came 
from the narrew alley behind the 
bank. The outer fringe of the car’s 
headlights fell on Brick Wilson’s 
face and sandy hair. It glinted from 
the machined steel of the gun’s fir- 
ing’ mechanism as Brick picked it 
up. Howdy saw him tuck the stock 
under his arm, against his hip. The 
gangsters in the car were still shoot- 
ing across the street. 

Brick Wilson turned that weapon 


loose on them at a range of five feet. 
Again Howdy Tucker heard the rip 
of shots tearing the night. The car 
stopped. One man screamed like an 
animal. The other shooting stopped. 
Howdy Tucker remembered Brick’s 
saying that he had been a machine 
gunner during the war. His hand 
did not falter. Slowly he pulled the 
mechanism back along its worm 
gear, spreading death. 

Howdy turned his eyes away. For 
a moment he saw a figure running 
from across the street. This man 
disappeared through the bank door. 


HEN silence, heavy and ap- 

i palling, fell. Howdy looked 

to see Brick Wilson shake 
the gun. It was empty and he laid 
it down. The big car was very si- 
lent. Off in the town were sounds 
of action. Some one was running 
swiftly. Then came the shriek of 
a motor-cycle siren. As Howdy 
Tucker stepped from his doorway, 
Brick Wilson passed him. 

“Good going, kid!” he said, and 
was gone up the street. 

Howdy walked down, looking for 
the lookout Root had shot. He was 
nowhere to be seen, and Howdy con- 
cluded that he had gotten into the 
car. 

The police ambulance took away 
Root, who was breathing, though 
shot five times. It came back for 
three very dead gangsters and two 
who would die in a short while. 
Many people came to stare at the 
riddled car, and all the policemen on 
duty worried around and asked ques- 
tions. Howdy Tucker answered as 
many as he could. He did not feel 
superior toward the police. He felt 
very angry and a little sick. Root’s 
blood was all over his hands and 
clothes. It got on the paper as he 
made notes. He told them that he 
did not know who had shot from 
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across the street, nor who had picked 
up the machine gun. They were 
strangers to him. When he went 
into the bank with the police, he 
noted that the bronze grille doors 
had been battered with a steel tool, 
evidently in opening. 

Two hours later, when he had fin- 
ished answering questions at the po- 
lice station, Howdy found Brick 
Wilson and Kentucky’ Joe playing 
rummy in their room at the hotel. 
He had not yet written his story. 
There were things he wanted to find 
out = 

Brick’s face, as he turned toward 
the reporter was strained; his smile 
a mere contortion of facial muscles. 

“How’s that detective?” he asked. 

“Root? He may live. They aren’t 
sure yet. The docs are still taking 
slugs out of him up at the hospital. 
He was hit five times.” 

“Maybe,” Kentucky Joe said, “this 
will teach those cops some sense. 
Maybe they’ll listen when somebody 
tells them what’s coming up.” 

Howdy grinned. “Maybe we'll 
have a new chief and a new force 
after I break this story. But they 
couldn’t have handled it any better 
with a riot squad than you guys did. 
Judas! When Joe started shooting 
from across the street to draw their 
fire I didn’t know what the hell. 
Then Brick stepped up and took that 
chopper just like it was a rivet gun 
or something. You’re a whole po- 
live force by yourselves! I never 
saw anything——” 

“Shut up, will you?” 

Both turned to Brick in surprise. 
He sat glaring at Howdy Tucker, 
clenching and unclenching his big, 
freckled hands. His face was very 
white. After a moment he got hold 
of himself. 

“I don’t want to hear about it ever 
again,” he said. “It’s got my goat, 
kind of. I’m a workingman, not a 


killer. In a war, you don’t give a 
damn. It’s your job to knock people 
off. But in peace time—those mugs 
had it coming, but I don’t want to 
think any more about what I done.” 


r : YHE room was full of painful 
silence for a while. Howdy 
Tucker looked down at his 

hands, remembering how they had 

been covered with blood. Neither he 
nor Kentucky Joe knew what to say. 

Then—on a sudden inspiration— 

Howdy pulled a flask from his 

pocket. 

“You need a drink,” he said. 

The flask was full of tequila— 
Mexican cactus brandy that burns all 
the way down and keeps on burning. 
Brick Wilson took an inch and a half 
off the flask without a shudder, 
wiped his mouth and passed the bot- 
tle to Joe. When all three had 
drunk, the reporter said: 

“Just one question I’d like to ask, 
Joe. Why did you go in the bank 
and jimmy up the locks on those 
doors? That was an inside job and 
you know it.” 

All the friendliness went out of 
Kentucky Joe’s face. His look was 
cold and hard—harder thaw any one 
would have believed he could look. 
Howdy Tucker sat very still in his 
chair. 

“There’s some things you know,” 
Joe said slowly, “that you’d better 
forget. You didn’t see me go in 
that bank. Understand?” 

“O. K., Joe. I didn’t see you go 
in the bank.” 

“Right. And remember, you don’t 
know who we are; and the tip came 
from Los Angeles. Keep us out of 
it, see?” 

“I will if you say so,” Howdy said. 
“I didn’t tell the cops anything, and 
the chief’s so scared of what I’ll put 
in the paper he don’t dare ask too 
many questions. Only you guys are 
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cutting yourself out of some cash. 
The insurance company has a stand- 
ing reward for stopping bank rob- 
beries.” 

Kentucky Joe shook his head. 

“You mean all right, kid, but we 
wouldn’t live to spend the money. I 
used to know some of that mob— 
some of those dead guys—and 
they’ve got friends. Besides, we’d 
have to answer a lot of dumb ques- 
tions the cops would ask. Forget 
that reward.” 

“What about Root?” Brick Wilson 
put in. “Hell be needing plenty of 
jack if he pulls through. Five bul- 
lets can do a guy a lot of harm.” 

“Good,” Howdy said. “That can 
be fixed, easy. Ive got to chase 
along. See you to-morrow?” 

Joe, from whose face the hard 
look had gone as quickly as it came, 
grinned, motioning toward Brick. 

“Well be over the line,” he said. 
“This red-headed stiff wants to buck 
that tiger so bad I can hardly hold 
him. Gamblin’ Wilson, that’s him.” 

But when the door had closed be- 
hind the reporter, Brick turned to 
Joe seriously. 

“Why did you jimmy those doors, 
Joe? You might have got caught in 
there, and what a sweet jam that 
would have been! It don’t make 
sense.” 

“Sap,” Joe said. “You never will 
know your way around. If the doors 
are scarred up, the bright cops figure 
it’s a plain outside job. This puts 
Ching Paulson way in the clear. 
He’s fixed. How about some bed?” 


CHAPTER III. 
MURDER BY PROXY. 


T was not that night Kentucky 
Joe awakened in darkness, but 
the next. He awakened feeling 

as if his head were swelled out like 
a balloon and there was a trip ham- 
mer trying to beat in the top. His 


eyes were gummy, his mouth dry and 
evil-tasting. His body felt strange 
and far away. He had all his clothes 
on, even his shoes. 

These were sensations, rather than 
thoughts. He felt too badly to think. 
Then he knew this for the worst 
hangover he could remember—even 
the morning after he’d tried mixing 
Jamaica rum and champagne that 
night in Marsalies. And somehow, 
it didn’t seem right. He had been 
drinking over the border, but he 
couldn’t remember when he began to 
get drunk. He should remember. 
Still, he felt so bad that his whole 
mind was woolly. Maybe later—— 

Then Joe noticed that the win- 
dows were in the wrong place. Light 
showed along the cracked blinds, 
pale light from a street lamp. His 
room faced an alley, or should. Joe 
ran his hand along the bed and felt 
wood and a dirty sheet. Their room 
had an iron bed and clean sheets. He 
was in a different room. 

Beside him the sheet humped up 
over an inert body. Joe decided it 
was time to wake Brick and talk 
things over. He didn’t like this. 
Maybe Brick would remember. 
They’d better get out of here, any- 
how. Joe shook the shoulder be- 
side him. His lips felt puffed and 
his tongue too big for his mouth. 

“Brick!” he mumbled. “Wake up, 
Brick!” 

But Brick made no reply. The 
form beside Joe slumped back into 
its former position the moment he 


let go. 
“Drunk,” Joe said to himself. 
“Drunker than a sheep-herder. 


Brick, snap out of it!” 

Still no reply. Joe shook the 
shoulder furiously, calling to Brick. 
Then, growing angry, he shoved him 
violently away. There came a soft 
jar as the inert form struck the floor. 
Joe peered over the edge of the bed. 
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“Brick?” he called questioningly. 

No sound answered him. Not so 
much as asleeper’s groan. Kentucky 
Joe pushed his legs, which now felt 
like pins and needles were sticking 
into them, over the bed. He went to 
the wall and hunted for the switch. 
There was none. He groped his way 
across toward a window, and saw the 
spidery shadow of a cord dangling 
from the ceiling. 

When Joe’s fumbling fingers at 
last turned it on, the dim, fly-specked 
bulb showed what was on the floor. 
The man was not Brick Wilson. A 
stranger lay there, staring up with 
wide-open, glassy eyes. The front 
of his white shirt was blood-caked. 

For a long time Joe sat on the 
edge of his bed staring down at the 
silent figure. He did not know this 
man, had never seen him before. The 
face was sallow and lean. Hed been 
shot twice. Big caliber, soft-nosed 
slugs had torn through his chest, 
one over his heart, the other up near 
his neck. 

Joe sat there wondering if he 
could have shot this man. The 
shock of finding that he had slept 
with a corpse had not roused Joe. 
It had numbed him, adding to the 
dull misery which filled him till his 
brain refused to work. He couldn’t 
think. He couldn’t remember. He 
didn’t see how he could have shot the 
man. Why would he do that? And 
why would they be in the same bed? 
But he couldn’t be sure. If he’d been 
too drunk to remember, he might 
have done anything. 


And where was Brick? When had 


Brick left him? 
T last Joe arose and crossed 
A to a washstand. He filled the 
enameled bowl from the 
pitcher and washed his face. Then 
he put his whole head in the water. 
It was tepid, but his head began to 


clear a little. The pins-and-needles 


-feeling was going out of his legs. 


Pretty soon he’d snap out of it and 
do something; just what he didn’t 
know. 

Kentucky Joe had his head buried 
in a towel when the door opened. 
He ripped the cloth from his eyes 
and saw a slatternly chambermaid. 
She goggled at him, one hand on the 
door frame. 

“Excuse me,” she 
smirked. 

Then the woman’s glance fell on 
what lay beside the bed. For a long 
moment she only stared with bulg- 
ing eyes. She screamed. Her voice 
rose in a high, hysterical yell. She 
turned and plunged down the hall, 
still shrieking. 

After a moment Kentucky Joe 
closed the door. He stood looking 
down and under his breath cursed 
the dead man, whom he was now sure 
he had not killed. Even dead drunk, 
he wouldn’t do a thing like that, and 
he had thrown away the gun he had 
used last night—not wanting it to 
be found in case of trouble. If he 
was going to get out of this, he’d bet- 
ter be moving. But the windows, 
he saw when he opened the curtains, 
faced a paved street from the second 
story. The street lamp was almost 
level. If he jumped, he’d likely 
break a leg. There was no rain gut- 
ter near, nor a fire escape. It must 
be down the hall. 

As Joe turned toward the door he 
heard excited voices and tramping 
feet. 

“TIl stop him,’ somebody said. 
“T’ll blow his damn head off. Herb, 
you watch the back stairs. He can’t 
get out.” Joe sat down on the bed, 
throbbing head between his hands, 
and waited for the police. An un- 
successful break for freedom would 
look bad. They came ina few min- 
utes. Joe grinned a little when he 


said, and 
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heard them tramping outside—at 
least four men. One lone detective 
had gone out to stop a whole gang 
the night before. 

They told him to let them in be- 
fore they started shooting through 
the door. When he opened the door 
they entered with drawn guns. One 
man held a gun at Joe’s back while 
another in plain clothes snapped 
handcuffs on. 

“Who is this guy?” he asked. 

“Never saw him till just now,” Joe 
told him. 

“Never saw—cut out the funny 
stuff. Think murder’s a joke? 
Why’d you kill him?” 

“I didn’t kill him.” 

“No? I suppose he died of heart 
failure, huh? Where’s your gun?” 

“I haven’t got a gun.” 

The other men had been turning 
everything in the room upside down. 
One of them brought up a .45 re- 
volver from under the mattress. 

“Here it is, lieutenant.” 

The detective lieutenant broke it 
open and looked into the cylinder. 

“Two shots fired,” he said. “Come 
on, you!” 


HEY put Joe into a patrol 

: wagon and drove him down 

to the’ jail. But they didn’t 
lock him up right away. The jail 
was small; a low brick building with 
offices at one end. They took Joe 
into the chief’s office and sat him 
down on a straight chair. 

It seemed as if they didn’t know 
what to do. Men in uniform and 
out of it came, stared at Joe, and 
went away again. A little group 
stood clustered about the chiéf’s 
desk, deep in talk. 

Presently the chief detached him- 
self and came over. He had a beer- 
' paunch and soft, fat hands. When 
he tried to look fierce at Joe, he only 
looked vague and puzzled. 


“You'd better come clean,” he said. 
“There’s no use trying to deny you 
shot that man while he lay asleep. 
It'll go easier with you if you con- 
fess.” 

“T’ll talk when I get a lawyer,” Joe 
said. “Not before.” 

The chief stared at him a moment 
longer, then went back to his desk. 
Then men started talking again. 
They seemed to be arguing about 
what to do with Joe first. A patrol- 
man at the door kept his gun in his 
hand, as if he expected Joe to make 
a break at any moment. 

Joe sat and waited for what would 
happen next. The men argued in 
low, tense voices. In the quiet'street 
outside, the ambulance went by on 
its way to the morgue. Its bronze 
bell clanged softly. Joe couldn’t 
think; not yet. He could only wait. 

A new man came from the street. 
He had wide, stooping shoulders and 
walked heavily on flat feet. His 
great hooked nose, _ red-veined, 
seemed to spread over his whole face. 

“Hello, Keppel,” the detective 
lieutenant said. 

The newcomer jerked a thumb 
over his shoulder at Kentucky Joe. 

“That him?” he asked. 

“Yeah.” 

The man walked heavily over to 
Joe. His eyes, peering from the 
fleshy face, were cold inside their 
red rims. 

“So you knocked him off while he 
was asleep?” he said. 

Kentucky Joe met the man’s stare 
and said nothing. Keppel did not go 
away. He continued to peer at Joe, 
moving closer and closer. Suddenly 
a smile came to his thin mouth, 
showing the points of yellowed 
teeth. 

“Were you ever in stir?” 

Joe looked at him squarely. 

“What’s it to you, cop?” 

Keppel’s smile grew a little. 
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“Plenty,” he said, his eyes half shut 
as if to help him think. 

“You were there,” he said. “State 
prison, 1923. Sentence commuted 
for good behavior.” 

His smile said that he was pleased 
to find a man who had been released 
for good behavior now arrested on a 
murder charge. The chain on Ken- 
tucky Joe’s manacled wrists jangled 
as his grip tightened on the chair. 
His body was straining upward 
against the pull, as if he would rise 
and hit Keppel in spite of himself 
and the handcuffs. 

“You’re that screw!” he said. 
“You laid me out with a blackjack.” 

The smile left Keppel’s mouth. 
His red-rimmed eyes stared into 
Joes a moment before he turned 
away. 

“I know this one,” he said. “They 
had him in the State pen during 


23. I never forget ’em, you know 
that.” 

The chief looked over at Joe nerv- 
ously. 


“We'd better lock him up,” he said. 
“Put him away and keep him there 
till they come and take him to the 
county seat. He won’t tell us any- 
thing and we can’t take chances with 
a dangerous——” 

“Let me talk to him,” Keppel cut 
in. “He'll tell me something.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
JOE GETS THE WORKS. 


VIDENTLY, Keppel had 
E pretty much his own way in 

that police department. 
chief was reluctant, but in a moment 
they were leading Joe into a bare 
room with, barred windows facing 
the street. Keppel closed the door 
behind him and drew down the 
blinds. He turned on a brilliant 
light in the middle of the room. As 
the man moved toward him, planting 


The 


one flat foot heavily before the other, 
Joe braced himself. He knew what 
was coming. 

Keppel came within a foot of the 
stool where Joe sat and looked down 
at him. 

“You’re dumb,” he said. “You 
mugs are all dumb. The minute you 
get sore at a man, you grab a rod 
and smoke him. That’s all you know 
how to do.” 

Joe said nothing. Keppel moved 
an inch closer. 

“He took that roll off you shoot- 
ing craps so you followed him to his 
room and knocked him off: You 
didn’t have any more sense than to 
touch him, and the girl came in while 
you were washing off the blood.” 

“Did I?” Joe said. 

“Did I?” Keppel mimicked him. 
“Why try to stall, you rat? Why 
don’t you come clean and save your- 
self some trouble?” 

“If you know so much,” Joe asked, 
“maybe you can tell me how I shot 
him twice without anybody hearing 
it?” 

Keppel laughed silently. His yel- 
low teeth showed in mirth. 

“A cinch!” he said. “How does a 
pete man muffle the explosion when 
he shoots a safe? He puts blankets 
around it. This guy was in bed, and 
you put your gun under the covers— 
under a pillow.” 

“Smart,” Joe said. “Go ahead and 
tell me some more. Tell me why 
they kicked you out of State prison. 
You made a good racket out of be- 
ing a guard.” 

Keppel’s lips closed over his smile. 
He moved up till he was almost 
touching Joe. 

“You're going to talk now, tramp. 
It’s your turn. Who is that guy, and 
where did you put the roll you took 
off him?” 

Joe shrugged his square, thick 
shoulders. 
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“Figure it out, cop. You made up 
a good story this far. Go ahead, fin- 
ish it.” 

The smile came back to Keppel’s 
thin mouth. His cold eyes were 
lighted. In a moment they would 
blaze. Joe knew that. He knew 
Keppel for a man who went a little 
out of his head when working over 
a prisoner. He liked beating people 
up. At the penitentiary, he had 
often had two or three men in hos- 
pital at once. 

“Won’t talk, huh?” Keppel said. 
“Want me to make you talk, do 
you?” 

“Go ahead, have your fun.” 


EPPEL brought the flat of his 
hand down on Joe’s cheek and 


ear. A slap can jar a man 
more than the blow of a bare fist. 
Even though Joe moved with the 
blow, his whole head rang. Keppel 
hit him on the other side. 

“Who’s that guy you killed?” 

Joe said nothing. Keppel slapped 
him again, quickly; one—two, one— 
two. Joe’s head bobbed back and 
forth and he drew up his legs as if 
in agony. Between slaps Keppel kept 
repeating: “Who was that guy you 
killed? Tell me who he is, tramp!” 

Joe would not have answered if he 
could. In the brief instants when 
his head was erect he looked into 
Keppel’s grinning, brutal face. He 
gathered his legs up farther, draw- 
ing himself into a knot as if to 
escape the pounding. 

Very suddenly he let go. His feet 
landed in Keppel’s stomach and sent 
him staggering across the room. For 
a long moment the ex-prison guard 
stood clutching his middle and gasp- 
ing. Kentucky Joe laughed. 

From now on, he knew he was in 
for a very bad time, but he’d had 
one chance. He was still laughing 
when Keppel rushed. Keppel 


grabbed Joe’s collar with his left 
hand and smashed his right into 
Joe’s face. His right arm moved like 
a piston in short, wicked jabs. Two 
to the belly, one to the face. Joe’s 
ear would swell up from that one. 
What he’d do to this guy if he just 
had his hands free. Things began 
to grow a little hazy. The battering 
went on, but Joe didn’t know much 
else. 

He thought the door opened, but 
couldn’t be sure. Keppel went right 
on beating him toa pulp. Somebody 
was shouting. Keppel kept on. The 
shouting grew louder, nearer. 

Then there were no more blows. 
Joe, seeing dimly, realized that two 
men were holding Keppel by the 
arms and having all they could do. 
Keppel was cursing them, trying to 
wrench loose. His lips were drawn 
back over his teeth, his pale eyes 
burning. 


EPPEL was dragged out of 
K the room. The chief, more 

vague and worried than ever, 
came and looked at Kentucky Joe. 
He shook his head and called a po- 
liceman who helped Joe to his feet 
and out into the office. 

Howdy Tucker was there, very 
white in the face, very worried and 
wrought up. Joe grinned, as well as 
his battered mouth would allow. 
But Howdy didn’t grin back. He 
stared at Joe for a moment, then 
whirled on Keppel. 

“You damned animal! You rotten 
barrel of fat! I hope you had your 
fun doing this, because it’s the last 
time you'll ever beat up a man in 
this town.” 

Keppel, whom the men had loosed, 
snarled at him. The light had died 
from his eyes, but he was still ugly. 

“Speak your piece, sister! Maybe 
you think a jails a Sunday-school. 
You newspaper guys are smart. 
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Yeah, smart enough to interfere with 
justice.” 

The fat chief said, “Now, boys 
——” but Howdy cut him short. 

“Justice!” he said. “All you know 
about justice is the boots and a black- 
jack.” He turned to the chief. 
“Get this; if anybody hurts this man, 
if he doesn’t get treated right while 
he’s here, I’m going to raise such a 
howl you’ll wish you’d never been 
born. You know what I mean. PTI 
have half the men in this department 
hunting a hole to hide in. Be seeing 
you, Joe.” 

He plunged out, leaving them star- 
ing at each other uncomfortably. 
Keppel, the first to move, spat to- 
ward the door and shambled out. 
The chief said wearily, “Take him 
away,” and a uniformed cop led Joe 
back into the dimness of the jail. 


CHAPTER V. 
HEADED FOR THE CHAIR. 


N his back in the narrow iron 
O bunk, Joe slowly and pain- 
fully collected his thoughts 
and put them together as one might 
fit together the pieces of a broken 
jug. The .45 found by the police 
was his starting point. He had 
never had that gun in his hand, let 
alone hidden it under the mattress. 
Drunk he may have been, but not so 
crazy. Also, it was impossible that 
he had shot a man twice, put him in 
bed, and gone to sleep beside him. 
The gun and the body had, there- 
fore, been planted. It would not 
have been very difficult to bring a 
body up the back stairs of the house 
in which he had awakened. Joe had 
noticed ‘on coming out how dim the 
halls were, how few people had been 
about, and that the tumble-down 
rooming house stood on a dark, quiet 
street. No, it would not have been 
hard. 


But he, himself, had been brought 
up as well as the dead man, and in 
such condition that he remembered 
nothing about it. The answer came 
suddenly to him, so simple that it 
made him grin. Hed been doped; 
fed a “Mickey Finn”—whisky with 
knock-out drops in it. Nothing else 
could have made him feel so terrible 
when he woke. The oldest trick in 
the world. 

He remembered, now, that he had 
been drinking with strangers. He 
and Brick had met this bunch at a 
bar. One claimed to have belonged 
to his old outfit in the army. Three 
of them had sat at a table swapping 
yarns while Brick went off to find 
some gambling. He had promised to 
meet Brick later. They must have 
fed him the Mickey Finn soon after, 
thrown him into a cab and brought 
him to that room. It had been dusk 
when he sat down with the strangers. 
Now it must be after midnight. 

This left two questions unan- 
swered, both important. Why had 
they framed him on a murder 
charge? And what had happened 
to Brick Wilson? Only time could 
answer the second. He puzzled 
about the first, staring into the dark. 
It was easy enough to see why men 
might want to fasten the murder of 
the unknown man on an innocent 
party. But why Joe Branch? Had 
they simply picked the first likely- 
looking man? Not if he could still 
make a good guess. The frame-up 
had been too carefully staged, and 
there was his stretch in prison to 
make his guilt appear more reason- 
able. Somebody wanted him sent up, 
and had taken this way to accom- 
plish it. 

A light flashed on in the corridor. 
Joe saw the night guard walking 
toward him, carrying something. It 
was a tray. Joe went to the gate 
of his cell. A narrow, steel-bound 
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slot had been made through the bars, 
head-high. The guard shoved the 
tray of food through this without 
opening the door. Evidently they 
would take no chances with Joe 
Branch. 

The guard wanted ;to talk. 
“Tucker had this grub sent to you,” 
he said. “You’ve got a hell of a drag 
with the papers.” 

But Kentucky Joe had talked to 
enough cops for one night. 

“I’m lucky anybody gives me a 
break,” he said. “Thanks, buddy.” 


‘HE guard lingered while Joe 

i carried the food to his bunk, 

but drifted back down the 
passage when he saw he would get 
no more words. The steak and fried 
potatoes were good, but Joe found 
he could only eat a few mouthfuls. 
The drops in his drink were still 
working through his system. He 
felt pretty sick. 

The coffee, black and scalding hot, 
was the only thing that did him 
good. He sat sipping it with the 
tray on his knees, still trying to puz- 
zle out the forces which had placed 
him here. It was very bad, this situ- 
ation. Circumstances had sprung up 
to catch and hold him as suddenly 
and inescapably as the snap of a bear 
trap. He saw no way of beating a 
murder charge. All the circumstan- 
tial evidence was against him, and 
his prison record would make a jury 
believe that evidence. 

Whoever had planned the trap 
must have known of his record. The 
more Joe thought the more he real- 
ized that the whole affair had a de- 
liberate, malicious aspect. Some- 
body wanted him out of the way— 
and badly enough to make the means 
as unpleasant as possible. Who? 

As Joe thought he stared down at 
the tray on his knees. And gradu- 
ally he became aware of the news- 
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paper on the tray’s bottom. He 
looked at it quite a long time, only 
half conscious that he was doing so, 
busy with his thoughts. Then he 
realized that he was staring at a pic- 
ture. He bent suddenly closer. 
The picture was only one column 
wide, not very distinct. But as Joe 
bent closer, the man in boots, work 
clothes and a wide-brimmed hat was 
unmistakable. The man was himself. 
Joe slipped the paper from under 
the dishes, unfolded it and read. The 
story was Howdy Tucker’s account 
of the foiled bank robbery. Two un- 
known heroes had come out of the 
dark, shot down the robbers, and dis- 
appeared into the dark again. Their 
identity was unknown. Only one 
clew remained to identify these 
saviors of the community; a group 
photograph of some men who had 
worked on a river dyke in the vicin- 
ity some years before. The member 
of this group, whose picture ap- 
peared below, bore a striking résem- 
blance to one of the men who had 
saved the bank. So far, the paper 
had been unable to learn his name. 
Kentucky Joe’s knuckles whitened 
as he gripped the sheet. Knots of 
muscle showed along his jaw. His 
black brows drew together over his 
angry eyes. The damned young 
idiot! The brainless cross between a 
coyote and a rabbit! Howdy Tucker 
had got him into this fix. Somebody 
who knew him, some one connected 
with the gang had seen the picture 
and recognized him. They had taken 
this way of putting him on the spot. 


OR a long time Joe sat with 
F the paper in his hands, mo- 

tionless. They had caught up 
with him again; the gang which had 
gotten hold of him when he was an 
irresponsible youngster home from 
the war. He had thought he was 
clear, done with them. He had 
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helped Ching Paulson get clear, too. 
Now he faced a murder charge and 
the electric chair. And all because 
of a picture in a newspaper. 

Through Kentucky Joe Branch, 
who had always taken life as it came, 
feelings flowed stronger, more mind- 
shaking than ever in his life. They 
followed on each other’s heels; hot 
anger against Howdy Tucker, bitter- 
ness and despair. 

Steps roused him, steps approach- 
ing his'cell. He looked up to see 
that the corridor light had been 
turned on again. Kentucky Joe put 
the paper down and went to the gate 
to meet Howdy Tucker. The repor- 
ter’s face was still white, his mouth 
working. His first words showed 
that he had guessed why Joe was in 
jail. 

“T could go out and cut my throat! 
Honest, Joe, I never thought any- 
body’d recognize that picture. We 
needed a picture to make the story 
more live, and I just ran it. What 
a fool!” 

Joe Branch was himself again. 
“This isn’t any time to moan 
around,” he said. “I’m headed for 
the hot seat. Weve got to do some- 
thing, if there’s anything we can do.” 

“Tll get you a lawyer,” Howdy 
burst out. “Look, Joe, maybe we 
can beat this rap. It looks bad, but 
we can prove you and Brick stopped 
that holdup, and that’ll check against 
your having been in stir.” 

“Sounds good,” Joe said. “But 
you can’t tell ’em about me and 
Brick stopping the bank job unless 
you tell ’em I was in with that gang 
once. That makes me out a bad egg 
who would likely murder somebody 
and go to sleep alongside him.” 

“I know who tipped you off to the 
bank job,” Howdy said. “Paulson 
told me the whole thing. He was 
crazy wild when he heard you were 
in jail. I had all I could do to keep 


him from coming down here and con- 
fessing before I talked to you. He'll 
spill the whole thing when you come 
to trial. You'll get out of it, Joe.” 

Joe shook his head decisively. 
“Ching Paulson ought to have a 
break. I don’t want him to go up; 
and it probably wouldn’t do any 
good. I know how you feel, kid. 
You made a dumb play, and you 
want to make up for it. But there’s 
just one thing you can do for me. 
Find Brick Wilson.” 

Howdy Tucker stared at him in 
unbelief. 

“You mean you aren’t even going 
to try to.defend yourself? Don’t be 
a fool, Joe!” : 

“Find Brick! I know what I’m 
doing. Find him and tell him what’s 
up.” 

Howdy opened his mouth to argue, 
closed it again. Kentucky Joe’s face 
and tone had command, an urgency. 
In spite of himself the reporter felt 
that Joe did know what he was 
doing. 

“Get going,” Joe said. 
haven’t got much time.” 

Reluctantly, Howdy went down 
the passage, leaving Joe looking 
after him through the bars. 


“We 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE TIP-OFF. 


r i NHE international boundary 
had been closed for some 
hours. It was illegal to go 

from one country to the other now. 

But this was not one of Howdy’s 

worries. There were half a dozen 

well-used paths by which a man who 
knew his way could cross without 
being stopped. Fifteen minutes 
after he left Joe the reporter was 
walking up from the railroad under 
the low, awninglike roofs which 
slanted over the sidewalk of the 
Mexican town. 
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His troubles had begun. This 
town, whose chief reason for ex- 
istence was the thirst of men for 
alcohol and their itch for gambling, 
was not large. But to find one man 
whom few people knew by sight 
would not be easy in a peaceful vil- 
lage. And there were secret places 
here, and not a few of them; all the 
way from underground chambers be- 
neath the innocent butcher shops and 
herb stores of the Chinese to care- 
fully guarded offices where the lead- 
ers of this community of vice and 
violence did their business. 

Howdy drifted in and out of gam- 
bling dens until he was dizzy from 
looking. At the Mariposa he took a 
table to study the dancers on the 
floor. He saw people whom the po- 
lice of more than one State would 
have been glad to come up to. He 
saw those whose pictures decorated 
sporting sections and the fronts of 
theaters. He did not see Brick Wil- 
son. 

The watch on his wrist showed 
half past one and the welcome chill 
of deep night had crept down from 
the mountains when Howdy dragged 
into the Hoot Owl and climbed 
wearily up on stool. Down the bar 
a party of men were laughing at 
somebody’s story. The bartender 
unfolded his arms and came over. 
He looked at Howdy sharply. 

“Tough night, Mr. Tucker? Gota 
follow-up story on that bank shoot- 
ing?” ¢ 

“Set out that bottle of Colonel 
Glenmore,” Howdy told him. “Set it 
right here where I can reach it.” 

The bartender watched him down 
two straight drinks. Then Howdy 
said: + 

“Monte, do you know a guy that 
used to be around here some by the 
name of Brick Wilson? He’s red- 
headed and got a face full of freckles 
and brown eyes. Always reminds 


me of an Airedale dog; you know 
what I mean, the color and every- 
thing, and the way he looks like a 
good guy, but not anybody you’d 
fool with. He stands about five feet 
eleven—big across the shoulders.” 

As he talked, Howdy was watch- 
ing the bartender’s pale face. He 
saw, for an instant, a twitch of mus- 
cles and a gleam in the eyes as if his 
description of Brick had clicked in 
Monte’s brain. But the look was 
gone as quickly as it came and all 
expression died from the smooth 
face, leaving it blank and expres- 
sionless as the polished bar. 

“No,” Monte said. “I don’t know 
him. He might have been in here 
and me not remember. They come 
and go, Mr. Tucker—too many to 
keep track of.” 

But Howdy had seen that flicker 
of recognition. 

“The hell you don’t know him,” 
he said. “Where is he, Monte?” 

The bartender shrugged, his face 
still a plaster image. — 

“Believe it or not, I don’t know 
him, and I ain’t seen him.” 

Howdy leaned across the bar and 
spoke in a low, tense voice. 

“Get this,” he said. “I’m a friend 
of his, and I’ve got to find him. It’s 
important. I’ve got to find him right 
now. A friend of his is in a lot of 
trouble. If you know anything, 
Monte, come clean!” 

Monte looked at him queerly. 

“Friend of his, huh? You ain’t 
after him to get a story.” 


“Judas, no! I got to find him, 
Monte. I——” 

“That’s different,’ the bartender 
said. “Listen és 


With his hands planted in the 
manner of a bartender telling a rac- 
ing tip, he whispered to Howdy until 
the customers down the bar shouted 
for service. The time had been 
enough. Over his shoulder Monte’s 
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lips said almost soundlessly: “You 
can find it, Mr. Tucker. Take care 
of yourself. Them guys might be 
kind of nervous around a stranger.” 


OWDY went out, turned 
H from the main street into a 

narrow, unpaved, unlighted 
one. Between a disreputable bar and 
a Japanese barber shop he found a 
stairway. Beside it stood a man 
lounging in the deep shadow. 
Howdy walked straight ahead till he 
came abreast of the entrance. Then 
he turned suddenly on his heel and 
went in. But Howdy’s strategy was 
needless. The man said nothing. 

The hall on the second floor was 
dark, but down toward the end 
Howdy saw a yellow block of light 
where a transom was open. A steady 
curl of blue smoke poured through 
this opening, as if a huge mouth 
were exhaling. Before the door 
Howdy paused a moment. He heard 
a faint clicking sound, then the whir 
of stiff pasteboard. A voice said, 
“Cards?” 

Without knocking, Howdy turned 
the knob and pushed the door open. 
Half a dozen men turned to look at 
him. These were onlookers, part of 
the dozen or more who stood peering 
over the shoulders of those who sat 
at a round table or leaned against 
the wall. Some merely stared. One 
or two frowned. Not one of the 
players even glanced his way. But 
a slight man in a green silk shirt 
turned swiftly from his place beside 
the door. His face, made curiously 
unpleasant by a thin nose which had 
been twisted by breaking, scowled 
up at Howdy. His hands were be- 
hind him, and it seemed for a mo- 
ment that he would block Howdy’s 
path and speak to him. But after 
a moment of scrutiny the scowl 
faded to a disinterested look, and he 
turned away. 


At the time, the man made little 
impression on Howdy Tucker. 
While he closed the door behind 
him, he searched the smoke-thick 
room for Brick Wilson’s red head 
and freckled face. As he expected, 
Brick sat in the game. Bent down 
toward the cards nearly hidden by 
the size of his hand, his face wore 
the rapt, intent look of a man whose 
whole being is given over to one 
thing. Worshipers have that look; 
lovers have it—and gamblers. His 
eyes were mere slits, his body mo- 
tionless, until, with an impatient ges- 
ture, he tossed his cards onto the 
center of the table. 

Howdy moved toward him and, 
as he came close to the table, his 
eyes opened wide and round. A man 
had stacked five blue chips on top 
of greenbacks and shoved them 
calmly into the pot. The bills were 
hundred-dollar United States notes. 
Howdy saw more. The banker’s tin 
box was full of bills, and two showed 
the yellow bellies of thousand-dollar 
notes. But it was Brick’s stack 
which stretched Howdy’s eyes wider 
and rounder. Before him were chips 
piled up like the great wall of China. 
He had more than the banker. And 
under those stacks of chips were 
bills. 


Y the time Howdy had edged 
in through the watchers to a 


place near Brick, all had 
dropped out except the man who had 
shoved in the hundreds and blue 
chips and a huge man who wore a 
battered Stetson pushed back off his 
perspiring forehead. The big man 
called, showing queens against tens. 
As he drew the pot toward him he 
looked across at Brick with a half 
grin. 
“There’s one you don’t get!” 
Brick grinned, but made no an- 
swer. The man who had lost said: 
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“Too little for him. He don’t come 
in for chicken feed.” 

Before Howdy could make up his 
mind to speak to Brick, a young man 
with a swarthy, reckless face began 
to deal. 

“Pasture poker!” he said. 
have some action around here.” 

Cards slid face-down before the 
players. Brick looked at his, raising 
the corner. The deal went round 
again, face up. The big man got a 
queen and opened with a blue chip. 

“Sucker money!” he grunted. 

The deep tan of his face and the 
weather wrinkles in his neck, which 
for all his size was not fat, set him 
down for a rancher; one of those 
men who refuse to take on any civil- 
ized polish no matter how much 
money they have. Howdy recog- 
nized him as “Big Dick” Chambers, 
an influential Valley man. He could 
afford to lose. One man dropped 
out. Brick received a nine and 
shoved out chips carelessly. The 
others stayed also. 

The third time around a red queen 
flopped down in front of the rancher. 
He shoved out five blue chips, which 
appeared to be worth a hundred dol- 
lars each, with the air of a man going 
after somebody. The next two men 
folded their cards. But Brick Wil- 
son, with the same careless shove, 
stayed with him though he had no 
pair showing. One other man 
stayed. 

There were now four cards out, 
three face up, one down. The watch- 
ers gathered in, and the curious ten- 
sion which stretches from man to 
man and electrifies a whole room 
grew. In spite of his heavy, rock- 
like calm the big rancher was on 
edge. Howdy saw his nostrils draw 
in. Only Brick Wilson, facing a 
pair of queens with a lone nine, ap- 
peared absolutely unmoved. The 
dealer wet his thumb. 


“Let’s 


He picked and dropped a king 
down in front of the rancher. He 
wet his thumb again. The card 
turned in the air and the explosion 
of grunts and exclamations broke. 
Brick’s card was the nine of clubs. 
The third player was folding his 
cards before he got the seven which 
did him no good. 

Howdy realized that his hands 
were clenched and breath came 
quick. The rancher was picking up 
chips. He shoved his stack of six 
into the middle, his eyes on Brick. 
Brick took five blues off a stack, held 


them a moment, then counted out 


five more. He looked at his hole 
card and shoved out the ten chips. 

A grunt came from the rancher, 
but he did not hesitate. He reached 
down to a hip pocket, drew out a 
worn leather wallet and counted out 
four hundred dollars in all sizes of 
currency. 

“Turn ’em over!” 

Brick, without a word, flipped his 
hole card into view. It was a third 
nine. 

“You son of a gun!” the rancher 
said. “You red-headed fool for 
luck!” 

A Mexican across from Howdy 
spread his hands in an eloquent ges- 
ture. 

“He is not possible to beat. Me, 
I’m glad I don’t play in theese 
game.” 

The banker turned to the big 
rancher. 

“This is your night to get taken 
for a ride, Dick. I didn’t think there 
was anybody luckier than you, but 
this guy’s it.” 

“Better not buck him, Mr. Cham- 
bers,” some one else said. “He’s too 
lucky to live.” 

But Chambers had already taken 
out his check book and was writing. 

“Can’t last forever,” he said. “And 
when it breaks, I’m going to be here 
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to take him. Louie, take this check 
down to the Tecolote and cash it. 
Bring up some drinks while you’re 
at it. What’ll you have, gents?” 

The invitation included the whole 
room, and while the little waiter— 
glad to make money when off duty 
—scurried around taking orders, the 
players relaxed. One or two got up 
to stretch. Howdy touched Brick 
on the arm and stepped back star- 
tled. 

For Brick Wilson, who had 
seemed the calmest man in the room, 
had whirled on him suddenly. His 
eyes looked out from beneath their 
lowered lids angrily and his mouth 
was a tight line. But a grin came al- 
most instantly. 

“Hello, news hound! You just got 
here in time. This is my night, boy. 
I’m the curly wolf, the grizzly bear 
from Bitter Creek. You see that last 
hand? I been doing that since nine 


o'clock. It’s murder.” 

A Howdy’s throat. He could 
not, for the moment, say any- 

thing. Murder! His hand was still 

on Brick’s arm. He pulled Brick 

after him till they were a little apart 

from the press of men. 

“Listen,” he said. “You’ve got to 
get out of this game right now, 
pronto. Give ’em their money back— 
anything. Somebody planted a stiff 
in Joe’s bed when he was drunk. 
They’ve got him in jail over there. 
He wants you.” 

Brick did not appear to be listen- 
ing to what Howdy said. After the 
first few words his look traveled over 
Howdy’s shoulder toward something 
or some one on the far side of the 
room. Only when the reporter 
stopped speaking did he face him 
again. 

His hand fell heavily on Howdy’s 
shoulder. Brick’s face was very red, 


SUDDEN tightness gripped 


his eyes unnaturally bright and in- 
tense. When he spoke, his voice was 
too loud. 

“Quit—hell! These are friends of 
mine, see? Friends! Can’t pull out 
when I’m in ’em for all this money. 
Got to give ’em a chance to get it 
back.” 

Howdy blinked, and Gightin his 
hold on Brick’s arm. 

“Don’t you understand?” he said. 
“They’ve jailed Joe on a murder 
charge. Hes in a hell of a jam and 
he wants you.” 

“T will not go to bed.” Brick’s 
voice was even louder. “What do 
you mean, coming around trying to 
bust up the best game I ever sat in? 
You're goofy, that’s what you are! 
Goofy.” 

Howdy’s eyes hardened. 

“You drunken bum! Can’t you un- 
derstand? You can’t let Joe down. 
He’s——” 

“Get out!” Brick turned Howdy 
around and began shoving him rap- 
idly toward the door. “You're drunk 
yourself. Go on home to bed. Get 
your bottle and go on to bed. Your 
mamma don’t even know you're out.” 

Every one in the room had been 
listening. Now they all laughed. 
Howdy, helpless in Brick’s grip, felt 
himself grow red as he was pushed 
through the crowd toward the door. 
There was nothing he could do. He 
stopped struggling, and they covered 
the last few feet ina rush. Some one 
opened the door. 

For an instant Howdy saw the 
man he had noticed when he came 
in, drawn up tense and somehow 
menacing beside the open door. This 
time he was certainly going to bar 
the way. But before the man could 
move, Brick shoved Howdy vio- 
lently. He half fell through the en- 
trance, caught his balance in the 
dark hall. The door slammed and 
he heard Brick’s voice from within. 
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“He wanted me to go to bed! Can 
you tie that? I sent him home to 
bed himself. His mamma doesn’t 
even know he’s out.” 

Half an hour later when Howdy 
came into-the jail his face was still 
hot from anger. He roused the 
guard and hurried him back to Joe’s 
cell, making no reply to his sleepy 
questions. 

Joe rolled out of bed with a squeak 
of springs and came to the door. His 
voice was cool and level. 

“Find him?” 

“I found him all right, the yellow, 
bone-headed tramp! He was in a 
poker game and he wouldn’t leave. 
Kicked me out. Either he was too 
drunk to know what I was talking 
about, or he’s letting you down, 
Joe.” 

“He knows, all right. And he ain’t 
letting me down. Don’t get Brick 
wrong, son.” 

“But he wouldn’t come, 
When I told him you were——” 

“You fool,” Kentucky Joe said. 
“Brick would never get out of that 
room alive if he went now. He may 
never come out at all. I sent you to 
tip him off.” 


Joe. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A MARKED MAN. 


Be watching the deal go 


round, raised his glass and 

sipped tepid beer while his 
eyes once more searched the room, 
picking out individuals, studying 
faces, reading the situation in atti- 
tudes, glances, low-voiced talk he 
could not hear when men turned 
quickly to one another. It was not 
the first time he had looked warily, 
carefully over the top of cards or 
glass, nor the tenth. The game had 
ceased to be sport long ago; before 
Howdy Tucker had come in two 
hours before. It was a blind, a mask 


from the shelter of which he looked 
as a lone Indian fighter might from 
a willow-screened buffalo wallow. , 

Big Dick Chambers was all right. 
Brick had been sure of that when 
they met over the Tecolote blackjack 
tables. He had become more sure 
of it as the night went on. Even the 
rancher’s insistence on dealers 
choice—they were playing draw and 
five-card stud—hadn’t bothered 
Brick. The other players accepted 
it, knowing Chambers. He had 
plenty of money, liked to gamble, but 
preferred private games like this 
where he could have his own way. 
Brick felt sure that his invitation to 
join the game had been on the level. 

The man on Brick’s left was a 
wealthy tequila distiller. Sweat ran 
down his oily brown face, and he 
gave off a violent odor of perfume; 
but he played a good, strong-minded 
game and took his losses with a 
white-toothed smile which was lik- 
able. Of the rest, all but two were 
nondescript. The saloon keeper next 
Dick Chambers and the man who 
said he was a cotton factor both 
looked like hard customers. 

But it was not the men in the 
game who concerned Brick most. 
Over by the door that little man with 
the twisted nose still stood as he had 
been standing since long before mid- 
night. Every time a man passed in 
or out, he looked him over, tensely 
suspicious. The other man stood 
against the wall between the win- 
dows. Earlier, he had been near the 
table, watching the game. x 

He was a curious person. Above 
high, swarthy cheek bones, his eyes 
were set perfectly flat. They re- 
minded Brick of the eyes of a fish. 
He wore his hat pushed far back 
over straight black hair, and, in spite 
of the hot night, a carefully-fitted 
gray coat covered shoulders as broad 
as Brick’s own. 
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Even before he singled out these 
two, Brick had had the uncomfort- 
able sensation of being watched. 
When he first looked at them, they 
did not appear to notice him. The 
small one’s attention was obviously 
on the crowd when Brick turned. 
The bigger man had a favorite spot 
on the wall at which he stared con- 
tinually with those flat eyes, hardly 
ever moving except to finger a white 
silk handkerchief in his breast 
pocket. The motion would bring his 
hand convenient to a gun in a shoul- 
der holster. 


HEN, beneath the excitement 

í of the poker game, another 

tension grew. The men knew 
something Brick did not. He could 
tell by the way eyes turned to look 
at him, and men spoke hurriedly to 
one another. Brick’s feeling of puz- 
zled discomfort grew. Then he con- 
nected the whispers and glances with 
the two, and it became plain that 
they were there because he was. 

When Howdy came a great deal 
more became plain. Before the re- 
porter: spoke to ‘him Brick had 
guessed. that something had hap- 
pened to Kentucky Joe. As he 
played poker, watching over the tops 
of his cards, he had seen a signal 
pass between the two men. It 
wouldn’t do to let them. think that 
Howdy was delivering a message. 
He had played drunk and dumb and 
gotten away with it. 

He was conscious, now, as he had 
been since Howdy came, that these 
men were there to kill him. Who- 
ever had framed Kentucky Joe 
would naturally try to get Joe’s part- 
ner. Brick didn’t need a second 
guess to be sure that their part in 
stopping the robbery had leaked out. 
Somebody was out to even the score. 
These two gunmen—the big one 
probably—would either force a quar- 


rel here, or shoot him the moment 
he was alone. 

For two hours now he had played 
his crazy winning streak, stalling 
along. The gunmen simply waited 
a chance. The feeling of tenseness 
and strain in the room had grown. 
The players knew. It affected every 
move they made. Chips were pushed 
out carefully, voices lowered. Every 
man was careful, guarded, waiting. 
Every man except Dick Chambers. 
The rancher laughed and joked and 
cursed his cards as if this were the 
friendliest game in the world. But 
Brick, meeting his eyes across the 
table, was sure he knew that the air 
held a threat, that Brick was a 
marked man. 

The room was stale with the smell 
of liquor and tobacco smoke, stifling 
hot. Outside, the night had gone 
almost cool, but the buildings did 
not have time to lose their heat be- 
tween sun and sun. Brick won- 
dered how the big gunman stood 
wearing his coat. He must have 
some reason for it. 

It was an idle thought, sand- 
wiched in between the poker game 
and the continual question which 
beat on Brick’s mind and rang no 
answer. How was he going to get 
out of this? He had to get out. 
Kentucky Joe was in jail, framed on 
a murder charge. They’d make the 
charge stick, too; unless some one 
dug up evidence to show that it was 
a frame-up. Howdy would help. 
But he couldn’t get Joe out. He 
didn’t know enough about the sort 
of people he’d have to fight. 

If anybody could help Joe, it was 
himself. And right now it appeared 
to Brick that he couldn’t because 
he’d be dead before daylight. The 
other poker players were men he 
had never seen before. There was 
little prospect that they would help. 
In that town a man’s own quarrel— 
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and his death—were his own busi- 
ness and the business of his, friends. 
Brick had no friends. The Mexican 
police would never be permitted to 
find out anything. He had to get 
himself clear—away, and he had no 
weapon. 

Brick looked down at the five 
cards that had been dealt him and 
mechanically tossed in chips to open. 
Three fourths of all the chips in 
the game were now before him. And 
the run of luck which had brought 
them in was holding. He simply 
could not lose. On two-card draws 
he had filled bobtail flushes which 
would have made anybody throw in 
his cards. He drew to inside 
straights and won money. Things 
next to impossible happened. 

Of the five cards in Brick’s big 
hand two were sixes. He called for 
three cards. The fat Mexican also 
took three. The cotton factor one, 
the saloon keeper two. Chambers 
folded up his hand with a disgusted 
grunt. 

“Bet ’em,” somebody said to Brick. 

He knew better than to bet against 
a one-card draw. A third six had 
come in, but he should check the 
bet just the same. But Brick was 
not playing careful poker now. He 
might, he told himself, just as well 
have a little fun—a little excitement 
—out of this game. He might never 
sit in another. He shoved a blue 
chip into the pot, just to see what 
would happen. 

To his surprise, the Mexican threw 
in three. The cotton factor threw 
down his cards with an oath. Three 
of the others stayed. Brick wanted 
to know what the Mexican had 
caught on the draw, and he wanted 
action. He raised to six hundred 
dollars. The Mexican raised him 
back, though his supply of chips 
was growing lean. Brick met him, 
and raised again. 


r | \HE Mexican glared at him, 
hesitated, shoved in every- 
thing he had to call. Brick 

grinned at himself inwardly. He 

was going to lose this one, and de- 
served to. 

“Three little sixes,” he said, and 
turned them over. “This one’s to 
you.” 

But the Mexican only sighed and 
carefully folded his cards with fin- 
gers flashing expensive rings. 

“I did not theenk,” he said sadly, 
“you had enough to beat tens over 
aces. Now why did I theenk that?” 
He shrugged and rubbed the white 
silk covering his paunch with brown 
hands. “My name is Hilario Maris 
Cisneros y Flores. I have play poker 
my whole life, but never yet did I 
meet such luck as what you have got. 
It is too much. I weel go home.” 

His white teeth flashed as he 
grinned at the others and stood up. 

“You should go, too, my friends. It 
is wise.” 

Brick did not see or hear the gun- 
man till he pulled out a chair. 

“Can I sit in?” His voice was 
perfectly flat, as flat as his eyes. He 
pulled greenbacks off a huge, round 
roll and offered them to the banker. 
The saloon keeper answered his 
question. 

“Why not?” he said sourly. “Wil- 
son would just as soon take your 
money as anybody’s, Tanner.” 

The gunman’s flat eyes looked at 
Brick for an instant before he began 
counting the chips the banker gave 
him. Big Dick Chambers frowned, 
but only said: 

“Your deal, Wilson.” 

Brick felt the small hairs rise 
along the nape of his neck. They 
always rose like that when he was 
in a tight place. He put his hand 
back there and found he needed a 
hair cut. This gunman, Tanner, was 
not in the game for fun. Brick knew 
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what he was there for. He didn’t 
even have to hunt for the reason. 
Tanner had chosen this way to force 
a quarrel. 

And what a swell time he had 
picked! Brick had won all this 
money, raked it in. He had taken 
long chances and won, run into high 
hands and won. He was a stranger 
here. How easy it would be for Tan- 
ner to accuse him of being crooked. 
And it was Brick’s deal. 

He looked at Tanner, who was 
stacking chips, paying him no atten- 
tion. The others were waiting. Big 
Dick Chambers’s eyes held a ques- 
tioning expression Brick had noticed 
before. He took a deep breath. 

“Give me a new deck, will you?” 
His voice sounded a little queer, 
strained, and higher than was nor- 


mal. Tanner had a gun under his 
arm, Brick had nothing but his 
hands. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
GAME’S END. 


LITTLE while before, one of 
A the gamblers from the Teco- 

lote had come up with some 
sealed decks. He was off duty and 
now stood beside the banker, watch- 
ing. The banker tossed a deck to 
Brick. Holding it in his hands, un- 
opened, Brick looked round the ta- 
ble. He grinned. 

“T’ve won plenty to-night,” he said. 
“And there’s a lot of money in this 
game. Maybe it would be a good 
idea if somebody took my deal. I 
want everybody satisfied.” 

The gunman turned his head 
sharply, but his eyes showed no ex- 
pression and he said nothing. Dick 
Chambers simply looked at Brick. 
But the cotton factor surprised him 
by saying: 

“Nobody’s said anything about you 
being crooked. Go ahead and deal.” 

“T’d rather somebody else took it,” 


Brick said. “You all know this fel- 
low?” 

He nodded toward the dealer from 
the Tecolote. 

“We all know Miller,” Dick Cham- 
bers said. “It’s O. K. with me if you 
want him to deal.” 

The others nodded, all except Tan- 
ner, who was still looking at Brick. 

“Is it all right with you?” Brick 


-asked him. 


Tanner looked at him a moment 
longer before he spoke: “Let’s play 
poker. What do I care who deals?” 

“Will you deal ’em, Miller?” 

“Sure,” the dealer said, moving 
around the table. “What do you 
want?” 

“Draw poker,” Brick said, and 
handed him the new deck, its seal 
still unbroken. 

As the pasteboards slid smoothly 
from the professional’s hand, Brick 
realized that he was taking a long 
chance. If he lost with this man 
dealing, Tanner might make it an 
occasion for getting ugly. The gun- 
man had been waiting a long time. 
He’d use any possible excuse. But 
even at that he wouldn’t be in as 
bad a position as if he won on his 
own deal. He might be able to talk 
himself out of a quarrel. 

The game was opened for fifty dol- 
lars. Tanner raised before the draw. 
Two men dropped out. Brick stayed. 
Miller began giving out cards. Two 
to Tanner, one to the cotton factor, 
three, as usual, to Dick Chambers. 
When the draw came round to him, 
Brick said: 

“PII play what I’ve got.” 

Tanner bet three hundred and 
everybody else dropped except the 
factor, who called. Brick didn’t 
want to tangle with Tanner. 

“Call,” he said. 

“Three ladies,” Tanner said, show- 
ing his queens. 

“Beats me,” the factor muttered. 
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Brick laid down five clubs. “Too 
bad,” he said, and scooped in the 
chips. 

It seemed to Brick, as Tanner 
looked at him, that his set, cold face 
grew stonier still. He sat looking 
at him for a full twenty seconds, not 
moving, but about to move. It 
seemed as if he would make his play 
in spite of the neutral deal. Below 
the table Brick’s right hand 
clenched, though he didn’t know 
what good a sweet right hand would 
be against a gun. Then Tanner 
scooped up his cards and tossed 
them to the next dealer, his flat eyes 
turning toward the wall. 

Brick’s hand unclenched, but he 
did not relax. Tanner’s first chance 
had gone by. Brick had outthought 
him this time. But he was still a 
long way from the American line 
and Kentucky Joe—a mighty long 
way. He was in a dangerous town, 
friendless, unarmed, with two pro- 
fessional killers waiting a chance at 
him. There was nothing he could do 
but play poker and wait for what- 
ever break came, his or theirs. 


he might also wait for daylight. 

Dawn would be about five, over 
two hours away. If he tried to get 
away from the room at night, they’d 
get him. He didn’t know how he 
could manage in daylight. But his 
chances would be better. He set- 
tled to it and his luck still held. 
Cards—which under other circum- 
stances would have made him happy 
for a week—came his way and he 
cursed them. For, about the table 
faces grew longer, more weary, and 
discouraged. 

No sign of dawn showed in the 
sky when the saloon keeper quit. He 
had been sullenly silent for an hour. 
Now he threw in his hand, cashed 
the two hundred dollars’ worth of 


[: came to Brick suddenly that 


chips he had left and went without 
a word to any one. 

Dick Chambers hunched his bulky 
shoulders forward, 

“One gone,” he said. “I’m for stay- 
ing with this buzzard till we get him. 
How about it, you men?” 

There was a blank, hesitant si- 
lence. They fingered their chips, 
shifted in their chairs, rubbed jaws 
where the stubble of beards was be- 
ginning to show. Brick sat slumped 
and heavy-eyed, as if too tired and 
too dulled by drink to care what hap- 
pened. But beneath their droop- 
ing lids his eyes studied every face. 
His body was taut, ready for ac- 
tion. They were, he felt sure, about 
to break up. If he went over the 
table after Tanner he might—— __ 

Tanner spoke, and for an instant 
Brick’s jaw hung slack in jolted sur- 
prise. 

“Tl stick. I ain’t so yellow I’ll 
quit when a guy has luck.” 

It was this last that decided them. 
They were sensitive as most men 
about being told that they are afraid. 
The game went on. 

But it was not until four or five 
hands later that Brick puzzled out 
the reason for Tanner’s unexpected 
action. Tanner had, ever since his 
first hand, been playing them close 
to his gray coat, very close. Brick 
also noticed that his fingers played 
continually with a diminishing stack 
of chips. The one time that he 
stayed, he lost, and his face took on 
that marblelike hardness Brick had 
seen before. 

On this particular hand Tanner 
opened for a cautious twenty-five 
dollars. All stayed, but no one 
raised until Brick’s turn came. He 
held nothing but a pair of deuces. 
He had, however, seen Tanner glance 
all around the table before he put in 
the puny twenty-five. On a sudden 
hunch, Brick raised a hundred. 
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Tanner’s eyes were on him when 
he shoved in the chips, but when 
his own turn came, he was staring 
at the wall. Very casually he met 
Brick’s raise. Two of the players 
dropped out. Brick took three 
cards, Tanner two. Chambers asked 
for one and looked glum when he 
saw it. 

Brick bet another hundred. Tan- 
ner raised him a hundred. Brick 
raised again. All the others were 
out. With his eyes still on the wall 
Tanner fingered the chips needed to 
call, picked up three more blues and 
held them a moment. But instead 
of betting them, he let the chips 
slide out of his fingers and said, “P11 
call you.” 

Brick did not show his hand. 
“Two little pair,” he said. 

Tanner’s expression could not 
have been said to change. But the 
stiffness went out of him. He 
looked, as he turned up three kings, 
once more as if he were made of 
flesh. 

For the first time in many hours, 
Brick was amused. He felt sure that 
his hunch was correct. Tanner 
hated to lose money. He had stayed 
in the game—when its breaking up 
would have given him exactly the 
chance he wanted—because he could 
not resist the temptation to get his 
losses back. 


the most peculiar poker of his 

life. Up to now he had tried 
to win, riding this lucky streak for 
what it was worth. Now he tried 
to lose. Not that he cheated him- 
self. It was no more in him to do 
that than to cheat another. He sim- 
ply grew reckless beyond reason. He 
came into pots where no man with 
his cards had a right to be, raised 
anything before the draw, stayed 
with stud till the last card was down. 


Be settled down to some of 


He would keep Tanner in that game 
by using his money for bait. 

For a while his wild playing 
brought results. The cotton factor 
picked up a pot. Another man out- 
studded Brick and took another. 
Dick Chambers won one. Around 
the table eyes gleamed. Weary, sag- 
ging faces took on new life. When 
Brick lost for the fifth time, Dick 
Chambers hunched forward in his 
chair. 

“His string’s played out,” he said. 
“Let’s take him, boys!” 

Brick, drawing four cards to a lone 
ace, felt a little of the tightness go 
out of his chest. Just give him till 
daylight and he’d get clear. He 
didn’t know how, but he would. He 
had to. Kentucky Joe was over 
there in jail, depending on him. It 
was characteristic of Brick Wilson 
that he did not think of his danger 
in terms of his own life, but only as 
it affected his partner. If he got 
killed, he couldn’t help Kentucky 
Joe. But after the night, he’d have 
the sun on his side. 

He lost the pot to Dick Chambers, 
lost there more in the next half hour 
—two of them to Tanner. They set- 
tled down to take Brick’s money 
away from him. But Brick’s freak- 
ish luck had the nine lives of a cat. 
It had seemed gone, entirely. The 
huge stack of chips had begun to 
melt. Then, drawing to a pair of 
eights, he caught a jack full. 

From that moment on, Brick 
couldn’t lose no matter what he did. 
It was exactly as if unseen hands 
were stacking the deck for him. And 
the others, before long, began to lose 
hope again. Brick saw the tired 
lines come back to their faces. Tan- 
ner began fingering his chips. They 
cursed their cards and Brick’s luck, 
but dully. Even on the rare occa- 
sions when Brick’s hand was topped, 
they did not buck up. They knew, 
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with the fatalistic sureness of gam- 
blers, that his luck had not broken. 
The dark, small hours before dawn 
had come. The crowd of onlookers, 
which long ago had begun to dwin- 
dle, melted until there was no one 
else in the room except the crooked- 
nosed man by the door. He leaned 
against the wall, weary. But his fer- 
ret eyes were still awake, his thumbs 
perpetually hooked in his belt near 
the hip pockets where Brick knew 
must be a gun, or perhaps two. 


RICK, red-eyed, worn out, ach- 
ing with the long strain, raked 


in the pots he did not want. 
The game had settled into a weary 
monotony. The others no longer be- 
lieved Brick could lose. Brick, hop- 
ing to lose, no longer believed that 
he could. He watched Tanner’s face 
grow harder, more immobile, his fin- 
gers touch his chips more nervously. 
The others were mostly silent, now, 
glum. Time and again Brick told 
himself that he was a fool not to 
drop out of pots he knew he could 
win, throw in his cards, and let a 
poorer hand beat his own. He 
couldn’t do that. He played his 
cards as they came, as he always 
had and always would, accepting 
what life brought and dealing with 
it directly, without dodging. 

Along toward four o’clock a curi- 
ous thing happened. Word had evi- 
dently gotten around that a stranger 
was taking Big Dick Chambers and 
some other high players in an all- 
night game. Now the night crowd 
of spectators was replaced by the 
early risers. They came by ones and 
twos, some on their way to work, 
some coming from it. They filled 
the room once more, whispering to- 
gether, pointing out Brick who had 
become a seven-day wonder, like the 
man who broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 


Brick hardly saw them. He was 
dog-tired. His eyes burned. But 
though his body lay back in the chair 
as if he were too drunk and too 
sleepy to care about anything, he 
watched every move that Tanner 
made. There was no telling how 
much more poker the gunman was 
good for. He hated losing money, 
and he had lost a lot. Brick, though 
he had been trying for hours, had 
as yet thought out no way of getting 
out of his immediate trouble when 
the game broke up—as it must be- 
fore long. There was also the possi- 
bility that Tanner would try at any 
moment to force a quarrel; the kind 
which would make Brick’s death 
look like justice instead of murder. 

He wished he had never heard of 
the game called poker. This was 
hard work, wearing him down. And 
he had too much to think about, too 
many things to watch to notice spec- 
tators or anything else. 

Once again Dick Chambers, who 
was backing his belief that Brick’s 
run of luck must end to the limit, 
called for chips. The banker turned 
to his box and held up one lone red 
fifty-dollar counter. 

“That’s all there is. If you want 
any more, you'd better ask Wilson.” 

Three men simultaneously pushed 
back their chairs. . When Chambers 
argued for continuing, they shook 
their heads. 

“Iv’ll take two months to pay for 
this night,” the cotton factor said. 
“I don’t wish you any hard luck, 
Wilson, but I hope you break your 
neck.” 

Tanner, very -tight about the 
mouth, counted his few chips, then 
stared off at the wall. “I’m through, 
too,” he said. 

Brick would have felt more com- 
fortable if Tanner had looked at him. 
He sat quite still, slumped heavily in 
his chair, while the banker shoved 
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across almost the entire contents of 
the cash box. There was no thrill 
in the wads of bills which were too 
many to go in one pocket. The long 
game was ended. Nothing now stood 
in Tanners way. In a moment 
Brick would be alone. 


RICK looked up and saw that 
B the crowd had already begun 

to move toward the door. All 
the players except himself were 
standing. He saw something else. 
The windows, which had for so long 
been black, now showed as gray 
blocks. The lights had begun to 
dim. Outside, it would be nearly 
day. 

Suddenly, as if the light had some- 
how got inside him, Brick grinned; 
and the grin was joyful. The idea 
which had leaped up full-grown in 
his mind was cockeyed. But if it 
worked, it would be the biggest joke 
in his life. He stood up. 

“Wait a minute!” 

He said it loud enough for every 
one to hear. They turned and saw a 
solid man with sandy hair and square 
face flushed red. His eyes were red 
and he leaned heavily against the 
table. Once more it appeared that 
Brick Wilson was quite drunk. He 
grinnd with childlike friendliness. 

“Breakfast,” he said. “Everybody 
eats on me. Big cele-cele—— Big 
blow-out. Come on.” 

For a moment they stared at him. 
Then somebody laughed. 

“O. K., Red! TIl eat off you and 
plenty!” 

Somebody else said: “He ain’t had 
a meal in three days!” Then every- 
body was laughing. As they started 
out another man halted to ask where 
he wanted them to go. 

“Ham an’ eggs!” Brick said. “Any 
place got ham an’ eggs.” 

“Tim Yick’s——” 

They had already started, the 


whole group taking up Brick’s offer 
on a sudden whim. Brick moved un- 
steadily around the table toward 
Tanner, who stood with his hands 
against the stomach of his gray coat. 
The flat, ominous eyes regarded 
Brick, but he did nothing: He was 
still held back by the presence of so 
many people. Big Dick Chambers 
stood near by, and he looked at Brick 
also, quizzically, not without friend- 
liness. 

As Brick came up he grasped Tan- 
ner firmly by one arm and put his 
hand on Chambers’s shoulder. 

“Goo’ friends,” he said. “Play all 
night together and nobody got sore. 
You be my guests, see? Eat at same 
table, just us three.” 

“Why sure,” Chambers said in his 
big voice. “Well eat with you, 
Red.” 

Tanner shrugged his shoulders. 
As the three moved toward the door 
he tried to pull away. Brick held 
his arm fast, closing his powerful 
workingman’s hand down on the el- 
bow. It was Tanner’s right arm, the 
one he would have to use to get to 
his gun in a hurry. 

The slight man was watching them 
with his ferret eyes. He made a 
slight sign with his head in response 
to a movement of Tanner’s and be- 
gan edging away from the door. 
Brick stopped short. He took his 
hand from Chambers’s shoulder and 
motioned to a couple of husky young 
workingmen who stood near. 

“Stop that guy! Hes trying to 
sneak out. He’s got to come eat.” 

The two turned toward him, grin- 
ning. 

“What guy?” one of them asked. 
“Where.” 

Brick pointed to the guard. “Him. 
Grab him, see? Hes got to eat 
breakfast. Ever’body’s got to eat.” 

The two looked at each other 
briefly, laughed and descended on 
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the man, amused to carry out as good 
a drunken idea as this seemed to be. 
He squirmed in their grasp, cursing 
and threatening them. But they 
hauled him along. Brick urged 
Chambers and Tanner forward. 
Three abreast they descended the 
dirty stairs and moved along the 
street. 


CHAPTER IX. 
BRICK LAUGHS. 


RICK did not let go of Tan- 
ner and Dick Chambers till 


they were in the Chinese res- 
taurant. The whole crowd had come 
in ahead of them, and cheered as 
Brick led his two companions to a 
table set for four against one wall. 
He pulled out the first eee and 
shoved Tanner at it. 

“You sit here.” 

Brick motioned Chambers to the 
opposite side of the table. “This is 
where I'll sit,” he said with a grin 
like a pleased child, and sank into a 
chair that placed his back against 
the wall. 

But when he looked Tanner was 
not in his place. He was standing 
stiffly, hands at his sides, looking 
down at Brick with those flat, fishy 
eyes. 

“Sit down,” Brick said. 
to sit down.” 

The corner of Tanner’s mouth 
opened and words came out of it. 

“Who you ordering around?” 

Brick blinked and turned to Big 
Dick Chambers. Chambers’s eyes 
still had that quizzical expression, 
wondering what it was all about, 
wondering about Brick. 

“He’s got to sit down,” Brick said 
to Chambers. “Doesn’t he have to 
sit down to eat?” 

“Most people sit down to eat,” 
Chambers said. 

Brick turned back to Tanner, who 
stood as before except that his hands 


“You got 


were flat on his stomach. The right 
hand began to move upward. With 
a sudden motion Brick stood and 
put his hand on Tanner’s shoulder. 
He let it slip off the shoulder and 
took a firm hold of the arm just be- 
low the armpit. 

“You want fight?” he said. “If 
you don’t want fight, sit down before 
I slap you down.” 

He pushed Tanner backward and 
jerked his arm heavily at the same 
time. The gunman sat down with a 
jar. The crowd was clamoring for 
food. Brick now added his voice, 
loud and boisterously. 

“Tim Yick! Where’s that Chi- 
nee?” 

An old Chinaman came shuffling 
up, bowing and grinning. 

“Ham an’ eggs. My party. 
Ever’body’s got to eat ham an’ eggs.” 
Brick turned suddenly on ‘Tanner. 
“You, too! You got to eat ham an’ 
eggs.” 

Tanner must have decided that 
this was not the moment to make 
his play. You could shoot a drunk 
any time. There were a lot of wit- 
nesses. He stared at Brick a mo- 
ment, then turned away. Tim Yick 
was already on his way to the 
kitchen, and in a few minutes trays 
of food began to come in. Brick ate 
his order, and invited everybody to 
have another. 


NLY Dick Chambers and a 
O few others accepted. Many 

drifted out, tired of the show 
or called by a job. But at least half 
stayed to see what Brick would do 
next. He ate his second order slowly 
and in silence. Then he called for 
more coffee and sent a waiter for 
tobacco and papers. But he did not 
light the brown tube once he got it 
made and in’ his mouth. After a 
prodigious yawn and arm stretching, 
he shouted for Tim Yick. 
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“That enough?” he asked, giving 
him a hundred-dollar bill. 

Tim Yick protested that it was 
about sixty dollars too much. 

“Keep change,” Brick said. He 
got to his feet. “Sleep, now. Go 
over border an’ sleep. You come, 
too. Good friends.” 

Tanner got up at once. But Dick 
Chambers did not move. He sat 
studying Brick, his great shoulders 
hunched out over the table. Brick 
met his look, and after a moment a 
gleam of humor came into the big 
man’s eyes. 

“All right, son. I’m with you.” 

On the way out, Brick managed to 
get them once more on either side of 
him. Once he stumbled, caught at 
Tanner’s arm for support, and held 
on. A cruising taxi stopped at his 
yell. As they crossed the sidewalk, 
Brick saw out of the corner of his 
eye the slight man with the twisted 
nose. He stood with his back against 
a wall, watching them. 

“You first,” Brick said and boosted 
the unwilling Tanner into the cab by 
an elbow as one might boost an old 
lady. “Now me, in between my 
pleasant guests.” 

Tanner looked puzzled, annoyed, 
as if he didn’t understand how this 
had happened. But he could not, 
Brick knew, kill him while Cham- 
bers was in the cab. Neither could 
any one shoot him through a win- 
dow while Tanner and Chambers 
flanked him. 

The taxi whirled through the glit- 
ter of morning light falling on the 
drabness of the town waking from 
its hang-over. Brick sagged back 
against the cushions as if about to 
sink into deep, beautiful sleep. His 
eyes were closed. He looked more 
than half drunk and almost out. But 
all down inside himself Brick Wil- 
son was laughing—laughing long 
and riotously. 


CHAPTER X. 
BUSINESS WITH BRICK. 


r r \HEY stopped in front of a 
small hotel, out from the 
business section of the Amer- 

ican town. Brick stumbled out, 

heavy-eyed, wabbly on his feét. 

“Go to sleep now,” he said. “See 
you some more. Good friends.” 

He paid off the cab with a twenty- 
dollar bill, telling the driver to take 
Chambers and Tanner anywhere 
they wanted to go. He got a room 
with a bath, and stood under the 
shower for fifteen minutes. Then he 
put on all his clothes except his 
shirt, and lay down on the bed. 

The thing he expected came 
sooner than he had counted on. In 
the corridor outside he heard the 
tramp of a man’s feet. Brick rolled 
off the bed, careful not to make a 
noise, and stood listening. The 
striding steps changed to.an almost 
inaudible, catlike padding. -Then an 
automobile horn sounded insistently 
out in the street and he could hear 
no more. Brick moved over to the 
door. When the automobile was 
quiet he caught the faint sound of a 
man breathing on the other side of 
the door. Brick flattened himself 
against the wall. 

A key slid into the lock with so 
little noise of metal on metal that 
a listener on the far side of the room 
could not have heard. The lock 
turned. Slowly, with no creak of 
hinges, the door swung inward. A 
gun barrel protruded, the blunt 
snout of an automatic. Brick held 
his breath. A hand and wrist fol- 
lowed. 

Brick’s right hand clamped down 
on the wrist with the same swift dart 
which enables a man to catch a fly. 
He jerked the wrist toward him, 
crossed with his left. His first 
landed jarringly against a jaw. 
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Though Brick held his wrist, the 
man sagged to the floor. Brick 
wrenched the gun from his grasp, 
and looked down. It was Tanner. 
His flat, fishy eyes had a half-dazed 
look, but he was conscious. 

Brick kicked the door shut, locked 
it. He gestured at Tanner with the 
automatic. 

“Get up,” he said. 

When Tanner was on his feet 
Brick slapped him all over, search- 
ing for weapons. With the auto- 
matic he had taken away and the 
revolver he found between Tanner’s 
waistband and body, he crossed to 
the bureau and put them in an upper 
drawer. 


HEN he turned, Tanner 
W stood in the middle of the 

floor. For once, the gun- 
man’s stonelike face showed expres- 
sion. His mouth hung slightly ajar 
and his eyes almost bulged, they 
were open so wide. He looked as if 
he thought Brick had gone crazy. 

“Now,” Brick said, “we'll get down 
to business.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“There’s some things I want to 
find out. You can either tell me, or 
take a beating you'll remember all 
your life.” 

Tanner’s eyes flicked toward the 
drawer where Brick had put the 
guns. Brick was between him and 
the bureau; a hundred and seventy 
pounds of very solid man planted 
squarely on strong legs, shoulders 
hunched a little, chin down. Brick 
was looking at Tanner in a way that 
made him touch his thin lips with 
his tongue. 

“Yeah?” he said, trying to make 
it sound contemptuous. 

Brick paid no attention to the con- 
tempt or the syllable. He said: 
“Who shot that man and planted him 
on Joe Branch, Tanner?” 
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Tanner was as tall as Brick, nearly 
as heavy. He had been in plenty 
of fights around pool halls, and in 
the St. Louis alleys where he had 
grown up. He knew what to do. In- 
stead of an answer, his right struck 
for Brick’s jaw, swift and straight, 
with the power of a rigid arm and 
shoulder behind it. 

But Brick’s jaw was not in the 
way. It had moved down a few 
inches and Tanner’s hand felt numb- 
ing pain as it bounced off a skull 
covered by sandy hair. He felt an- 
other when Brick’s left sank into his 
stomach just above the place he had 
carried his second gun. Tanner 
backed off, trying to cover up, try- 
ing to stop Brick with short jabs to 
the face. 

It wasn’t any use. Brick took 
those jabs without even a change in 
the expression of his set, square face. 
He seemed not to feel them. Per- 
haps he didn’t. Perhaps there wasn’t 
room enough in his mind for any- 
thing but Kentucky Joe held in jail 
on a false murder charge. He came 
in, battering Tanner, and drove him 
up against the wall. When Tanner 
tried to clinch Brick shoved him 
away and knocked him into a corner 
with a right to the stomach. 

Tanner held his hands over his 
face, struggling for breath. | 

“Lay off!” he said. “Lay off!” 

Brick stood over him, clenched 
hands dangling at his sides. 

“Come clean,” he said. “Tell me 
what I want to know or I'll smear 
you all over the floor. Who was that 
stiff they planted on Kentucky Joe? 
Who put him up there?” 


T ton ER took away his hands 
from his face. For a moment 
it looked as if he would re- 
fuse to answer. But Brick’s 
straight, menacing stare beat him 


down. 
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“They called him Chicago Oak- 
ley.” 3 
“Why’d they knock him off?” 

Tanner looked at Brick again, 
swallowed hard before he could an- 
swer. 

“I heard he ratted on somebody.” 

“Who?” 

“I dunno.” 

Brick’s shoulder and right hand 
drew back. 

“Youd better spill it,” he said. “I 
aim to find out if they have to pick 
you up with a shovel.” 

“I don’t know, I tell you. Honest, 
guy, I—— Don’t sock me again!” 

“You're a yellow bum,” Brick said. 
“Put up your hands and fight, will 
you?” 

But Tanner only crowded back 
farther into his corner. 

“T don’t know who he squealed on 
or who bumped him off! Give mea 
break, guy.” 

“Im giving you a better break 
than the cops would. I’m giving you 
a chance to fight. Who told you to 
go out and get me?” 

Again Tanner’s tongue moistened 
his lips. His eyes moved away from 
Brick fearfully. Brick moved closer. 

“Who sent you?” 

“The—the big shot.” 

“Who's the big shot?” 

“Fle’ll—he’d bump me if he found 
out I told you.” 

“You'll wish he had if you don’t 
come clean. I mean business, fella.” 

Without looking up Tanner said 
in a very small voice: “Bones 
Hervey.” 

Brick stood a moment considering. 
“Bones” Hervey’s car had been 
pointed out to him as part of the 
profits from Hervey’s big gambling 
house over the line. It sounded as 
if Tanner might be telling the truth. 

“Did Oakley spill something on 
Hervey?” he asked abruptly. 

“I don’t know, I said!” 


“Listen,” Brick told him, “I’ll give 
you five to come clean before I start 
working you over. One——” 

At two, Tanner began to protest 
that he’d told everything he knew. 
At four he was whining, begging 
Brick not to hit him. When Brick 


` said five, he was crouched against 


the wall, arms covering his head. 

Brick stood looking down at him 
for a moment. 

“You’re a fine brave guy when 
you’ve got a rod,” he said. “Damned 
if I don’t think you’re so scared 
you're telling the truth. Now tell 
me just what you heard, and who 
you heard it from.” 

“You won’t sock me?” 

“I won’t if you talk fast and tell 
it straight. Spill it!” 

Tanner took his arms from around 
his head. 

“I heard Oakley got bumped from 
a bartender in the Monterey. That’s 
all he knew; that Oakley had got the 
works. Then a woman came in and 
said they’d taken Oakley across the 
line to frame some guy with. She 
wanted to know what it was all 
about, and we didn’t know either. 
Then pretty soon the big shot sent 
for me and told me to go up to that 
poker game and get you. That’s all 
I know, so help me——” | 

Brick studied the man for a mo- 
ment in silence. Then he said, “Lie 
down on your belly.” He planted 
one foot on Tanner’s back, reached 
to the wall to rip off the wiring for 
the service bell, and began tying the 
man. 

“You're going to the jug,” he said. 
“Charge: assault with deadly weap- 
ons. If I find out you've been lying, 
Pl spring you out and beat hell out 
of you.’ 

Brick put on his hit, removed 
Tanner’s shoulder holster, and buck- 
led it on in silence. He took the 
shells from the second gun, put them. 
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in his pocket, and holstered the 
shoulder weapon under the coat of a 
linen suit. -A grin came to Brick’s 
face. He took Tanner’s roll of bills 
from his pocket, pried the gunman’s 
jaws wide, and stuffed the roll, 
which was mostly wood with green- 
backs on top, between them. 

“Bite on that,” he said, and went 
out. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GET BONES HERVEY! 


HADES were drawn in the 
S lobby against the strong light 

of, the valley sun. As Brick 
passed through, a dark mass stirred 
from the dimness of a chair, rose to 
a great height, stepped into Brick’s 
He recognized Big Dick 


“Now that you’ve polished off with 
coyote, what next?” 

Brick looked up at the big man 
belligerently. 

“What’s it to you?” 

Dick Chambers put a huge hand on 
Brick’s shoulder. 

“Now don’t get sore! I’ve been 
onto you since way last night, and 
boy, I hand it to you for the way you 
played drunk and kept all of us 
standing around so Tanner wouldn’t 
get a chance at you. It was some 
smart. He left me about a block 
from here, and I followed him back. 
He’s poison with a gun, and I fig- 
ured he’d take a try for you here. I 
got to your room just in time to 
hear you slap him down. I’m with 
you that far, but I don’t know what 
it’s all about. Let’s hear it.” 

“Well ” Brick began, 
hesitated. 

“Sit down and tell me about it?” 
Chambers said. “Hell, son, I like 
you. Cottoned to you right away. 
I’ve got considerable influence in 
these parts, if I do say it myself, 
and you're in a jam.” 


then 


It was, Brick realized, good to 
have somebody to talk to; some one 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him. Even last night, during the 
long tension of that poker game, 
Chambers’s presence had helped him 
to go through. He sat down and be- 
gan to talk, hesitantly at first, then 
with freedom. 

Leaving out Paulson’s part, he told 
Chambers about the bank affair, and 
enough of Kentucky Joe’s past to ex- 
plain why they had tried to stop 
the holdup. 

“I don’t know how they found 
out,” he finished, “but somebody in 
that mob, or some friend of theirs 
is wise, so they framed Joe and sent 
that two-for-a-nickel torpedo out to 
get me.” 

Big Dick Chambers settled back 
into his chair. 

“Nice people to tangle with,” he 
said dryly. “What are you going 
to do with Tanner?” 

“Thought I’d have him locked up,” 
Brick said. “Might use him later as 
a witness. But I don’t know. The 
police will want to know why he was 
after me, and it might be better not 
to have it get out that I’m trying to 
beat this charge against Joe. I could 
do more if they thought I was 
dumb.” 

“PII tend to it,” Chambers said, 
and went to a telephone. While he 
was gone Brick sat wondering why 
the rancher was going to so much 
trouble to help them. But he could 
not think of any self-seeking mo- 
tive he might have had and decided 
there wasn’t any. Chambers ap- 
peared to be a type of old-time West- 
erner; the kind who remembers a 
time when men had to stand together 
in face of peril of all kinds—from 
high water to marauding Yaquis. 
His success and money had not made 
him forget. If he liked a man in 
trouble, he’d help him, without ask- 
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ing too many questions or thinking 
of being paid. 

“They’re on their way,” Chambers 
told Brick, sinking again into his 
chair, and turning his keen eyes or 
him. “What’s your play, son? You 
got away from them over yonder 
when it looked like no man could. 
But it don’t seem as if you’re any 
closer to getting your friend loose.” 

“Tl get him out,” Brick said, “and 
T’ll put somebody else in his place. 
Tanner told me who his boss is; 
who sent him out to get me. And 
if the same man ain’t behind what 
happened to Joe, I’m a Dutchman.” 

Chambers turned to face him 
squarely, his eyebrows drawn up in 
surprised curiosity. 

“Who is it?” 

“A gambler by the name of Hervey 
—Bones Hervey.” 

Chambers’s eyebrows went up an- 
other quarter inch. His lips pursed 
as if to whistle, but no sound came. 

“Bones Hervey!” he said. “Son, 
you're up against something, right!” 

“What about him?” Brick asked. 
“Ts he——” 


E broke off the question be- 
H cause a small car had 
stopped in front of the door 

and two uniformed policemen with 
a man in plain clothes were getting 
out. They looked about inquiringly 
until Dick Chambers called them. 
The man in plain clothes was Howdy 
Tucker. He stood behind, staring 
with unbelieving eyes while Cham- 
bers talked to the police. The po- 
licemen took Brick’s key and went 
upstairs for Tanner. Howdy grabbed 
Brick by the arm. His mouth 
worked. 

“You're all right? 
get you?” 

“Do I look like a damn ghost? 
Say, what do you know about this 
business, anyway?” 


They didn’t 


The clerk and half a dozen 
loungers in the lobby were staring 
with the peculiar look of people try- 
ing to hear something that it none 
of their business. Chambers said, 
“We better go where it’s quiet,” and 
the three moved to a far corner 
around a writing table. 

“I know too much about 
Howdy said. “It’s all my fault.” 

Then he told them about the pic- 
ture, and the details of Joe’s arrest. 

“T ought to wring your neck,” 
Brick said when he was through. 
“But right now I haven’t got time. 
What I want to know is how much 
they’ve got on Joe. Can they make 
this murder rap stick?” 

Howdy looked glumly down at the 
floor while he knotted and unknotted 
his hands. His face showed how 
badly he felt. 

“I offered to get him a lawyer,” 
he said. “But Joe won’t talk. Says 
he don’t want a lawyer till he hears 
from you, Brick. He made the 
county prosecutor sore, too. He’s 
one of.these cold, high-minded guys 
that figure nobody gets into jail if 
he’s innocent. He’d try to convict 
his own mother. It made him sore 
that Joe wouldn’t tell him anything. 
Besides, Joe’s been in the peniten- 
tiary, and this prosecutor thinks a 
man that’s been sent up can’t be any- 
thing but a crook the rest of his life. 
All he knows, he got out of books; 
and he’s bad news in the courtroom.” 

“Yeah,” Brick said. “That makes 
it tough. But what have they got 
on Joe? What’s the evidence?” 

Howdy looked up at him, his face 
still misshapen from worry. 

“It don’t look so good. When 
they found Joe in the room with this 
Oakley mug, Joe said he didn’t have 
any gun. They found a .45 with two 
shots fired. Oakley was shot with a 
.45. This ex-prison guard that’s on 
the force—guy named Keppel—fig- 


it,” 
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ured out how Joe might have shot 
Oakley in the hotel without anybody 
hearing. He figures Joe had a pil- 
low over the gun to muffle the sound 
and shot Oakley while he was drunk 
and asleep. One of the pillows was 
missing when they went up there to 
look. Of course, somebody took the 
pillow after Keppel had his idea, but 
it looks bad for Joe. Besides, they 
found two empty .45 shells in a 
flower bed in front of that hotel this 
morning.” 


RICK cursed. “Who ever 
B ‘framed Joe sure did his job 
thoroughly. They didn’t miss 

a thing.” 

“He’ll probably go to the chair 
for this if it comes to trial,’ Cham- 
bers said. “But that’s like Bones 
Hervey. I’ve known him since he 
was making the mines and construc- 
tion camps with a pair of phony 
dice. He hasn’t got any more con- 
science than a rattler, and he’s as 
smart as they come. It’s well-known 
he’s mixed up in every kind of dirty 
business there is around here. And 
they’ve never even had an excuse for 
arresting him.” 

Brick, who had been sprawled 
wearily and dejectedly in his chair, 
pulled his body suddenly erect. His 
feet scraped the floor as he gathered 
them under him. 

“There’s just one thing for me to 
do; go get Hervey. And I better be 
on my way.” 

Slowly, in startled silence, the 
others turned toward him. Howdy 
Tucker was the first to recover 
speech. 

“You’ll—what?” 

“Get Bones Hervey. Bring him 
over here and make him clear Joe.” 

Howdy exploded. His voice rose 
high with excitement. 

“You'd have a chance just like but- 
ter has a chance in a hot skillet! 


Didn’t Hervey try to have you 
knocked off? Do you think he’d let 
you live half an hour once you were 
prowling around over in his terri- 
tory? He owns a big part of that 
town—the worst part. Besides, 
how’d you get anything out of him? 
Even if you got him over here, he’d 
claim he didn’t know anything and 
probably get you pinched for as- 
sault.” 

“It’s the only thing for me to do,” 
Brick said. 
“Youre 
“Screwy!” 

Dick Chambers added his persua- 
sion. 

“Don’t do it, boy. Bones Hervey’s 
bad medicine. I know. Don’t go 
r’arin’ over there and get yourself 
killed for nothing. We’ll figure out 
some scheme.” 

“My partner’s in jail on a murder 
charge,” Brick said. “I’m going to 
get this guy Hervey and have Joe 
out.” 


j f YHIS simple thing that Brick 
said silenced them. Howdy 
Tucker felt rather than un- 

derstood the intensity behind the 

words. To Big Dick Chambers it 
was clear. Memories in him rang 
to it. He had known the West when 

a man’s partner was somebody he 

fought for, shared with, died for if 

necessary; no matter what he did. 

Both knew that they could not stop 

Brick. 

“All right, son,” Chambers said at 
last. “If that’s the way it is, you’ve 
got to go. But there’s no use getting 
killed any sooner than you have to 
and I know one or two people that 
might help some. Come on.” 

Howdy, with some idea of delay- 
ing what he believed to be Brick’s 
certain death, suggested that they 
go and see Kentucky Joe. But Brick 
did not want to connect himself with 


nuts,” Howdy said. 
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his partner just then—and seeing Joe 
could do no good. 

As they made their way down the 
street, now basking in the sun’s full 
glare, he gave Brick directions for 
reaching the quarters of a woman 
known as “Fat Agnes” on the other 
side of the border. 

“She knows everybody that’s been 
in that town during the last twenty 
years, and she knows everything 
they’ve done. You go up there and 
tell her you’re a friend of mine. She 
hates Hervey on account of some 
old trouble, and she owes me for a 
favor or two. It might be she’ll tell 
you something you need to know. 
Agnes don’t talk for nothing. But 
it'll be worth what it costs.” 

A grin came briefly to Brick’s face. 

“Money’s the only thing I’ve got. 
Seems I was in a poker game a while 
back. Can’t just remember.” 

Chambers chuckled and led the 
way into a warehouse near the rail- 
road tracks. Here great piles of 
green watermelons stood waiting to 
be put aboard iced freight cars. 
Small boys with their wagons were 
busily carting off three and four at 
a time, melons which were not 
missed out of the huge quantity. 
Trucks continually rolled in with 
more. 

Dick Chambers walked toward a 
truck which had nearly finished un- 
loading. 

“This is one of mine,” he said. 
“You take it and drive across the 
line. They’d spot you the minute 
you got over, walking. But no- 
body’ll notice another truck driver.” 

The rancher called his own 
driver, told him he had a day off 
with pay, and watched Brick start 
the motor and examine controls and 
gearshift. It was a sweet-running 
truck. 

“O. K.” Brick said, shutting it off. 
“I won’t forget this, Chambers. If 


I can ever pay it back or if I can do 
something for——” 

“Wait,” Howdy Tucker said sud- 
denly. “You can’t go like that—in 
that coat.” 

“Tve got to have a coat,” Brick 
said. 

“Got an overall jumper around, 
Pete?” Chambers asked. å 

The truck driver got one from a 
nail on the wall. 
` “It was kind of cold this morn- 
ing. I just happened——” He 
stopped, batting his eyes as he saw 
the gun slung under Bftck’s shoul- 
der. 

Brick tossed down his own coat, 
got into the jumper and started -the 
motor again. Dick Chambers held 
up a huge paw. 

“Good luck, son. 
I don’t wish I could go, too. 
wasn’t so old——” 

With a great roar from the motor 
Brick was gone. Howdy put his 
hand to his brow and found it cold. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MEN ARE FOOLS. 


Bres found the number Cham- 


I—dang me if 
If I 


bers had given him on a large 

adobe house somewhat away 
from the main part of the town. He 
drove by slowly, left his truck 
twenty yards down the street and 
walked back to ring the bell. A 
very pretty young Mexican maid, 
wearing a white cap and apron over 
her black uniform, answered. Brick 
was startled, embarrassed. For a 
moment he looked foolish. The girl 
smiled, and asked him in fair Eng- 
lish if he wanted to see some one. 

“I want to see a woman they call 
Fat Agnes, but I guess I’ve got the 
wrong house. 

The girl laughed outright. “No, 
you have not the wrong house. This 
is where Mees Agnes live. Come 
inside.” 
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She left Brick in the first room 
off the long hall and went away with 
a click of high-heeled shoes. For a 
while Brick could only sink into 
the coolness and quiet of the room. 
The thick adobe walls beat back the 
sun, all noise, all of the world out- 
side. It was the first peaceful, rest- 
ful place Brick had been in for a 
day and two nights which now 
seemed an entire age. 

The maid came clicking back. 
Miss Agnes would see him in her 
own rooms. Brick followed her, 
aware that he hadn’t shaved, and of 
the dirty overall jumper on his back. 

The sitting room into which the 
maid ushered him was small and so 
crowded with furniture he didn’t see 
how a person moved. Tables, chairs, 
magazine racks—everything the 
stores sold seemed to be there. The 
most noticeable objects were seven 
long-legged dolls smoking ciga- 
rettes, and an adding machine. 

On a rocking-chair in the center 
of this room sat what Brick took 
to be a woman. Some light-green 
cloth cascaded down in steps over 
great rolls of flesh to bare, broad feet 
planted firmly on the floor. There 
was no doubt about this being Fat 
Agnes. She had four chins. She 
overflowed her chair. And crown- 
ing the red-dyed hair was a pink 
boudoir cap. 


RICK did not laugh. at Fat 
B Agnes. The small black eyes 

peering from sallow folds of 
her fleshy face were shrewd and 
penetrating. He felt the power of 
her the moment he came in the door. 
The maid closed the door behind 
him. 

“What do you want, young man?” 
Her voice was low as a man’s, and 
husky. 

“Dick Chambers said for me to 
come and see you S 


The woman motioned to a chair 
separated from her own by a small 
table holding glasses and some bót- 
tles. “Sit down. Any friend of 
Dick’s is welcome here. In trouble, 
aren’t you?” 

Brick’s startled glance met her 
eyes. They looked sharp enough to 
see the thoughts going round inside 
his skull. 

“Its a friend of mine,” he told 
her. “Hes been framed. “He'll go 
to the chair if I don’t do something, 
and I’ve got to work fast before—— 
I’m liable to get mine any time. 
They’ve tried once already.” 

He stopped. If, as Dick Chambers 
said, this woman knew everything 
that went on in the town, she would 
have guessed by now that he was 
Kentucky Joe’s partner. Brick 
waited for her to speak, but all Fat 
Agnes said was: 

“Go on. Have a drink and talk.” 
She poured out the foaming contents 
of a bottle. 

He told the story to her, as he had 
told it to Chambers, adding the in- 
formation Howdy and Tanner had 
supplied. He didn’t quite know 
why he talked so freely. Dick 
Chambers’s word was the only guar- 
antee he had of her trustworthiness, 
and Dick was also a stranger. But 
Brick, without thinking much about 
it, had always been able to size peo- 
ple up pretty well, and there was a 
quality about Fat Agnes that made 
him want her help. As she listened, 
the only live thing about this moun- 
tain of flesh was her eyes, yet she ap- 
peared wise—hard and wise. 

When he finished she asked 
briefly: “What do you think I can 
do about it?” 

“I want to find out who killed 
Oakley. This man Hervey’s back of 
Joe’s trouble, I’m pretty sure. At 
first I figured I’d get him and try to 
make him talk. But he’s a big shot, 
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and it might not go so good. Now 
Tm trying to get something on him. 
If I can hang the killing on the right 
man it'll clear Joe just the same. 
Dick Chambers said you knew every- 
thing that went on in this town.” 

A slight, grim smile which might 
have meant anything came to Fat 
Agnes’s mouth. : 

“Tll have to speak to Dick about 
his big talk again.” 

“But you do know,” Brick said. 
“You know who killed Oakley.” 

“Maybe I do,” she said. “Maybe 
I don’t. What makes you think Pd 
tell you?” 

“You don’t like Hervey. I thought 
maybe you’d be glad to see him get 
in trouble. This is his scheme— 
framing Joe.” 

“Henry Hervey is a yellow 
hound,” Fat Agnes said evenly. 
“Seeing him stood against a wall and 
shot is the only reason I’d get up 
at dawn. But that isn’t cause enough 
for me to tell what I know—if I do 
know anything.” 


RICK grinned. “I’ve got other 
reasons,” he said, and began 


pulling bills from his pockets. 
Fat Agnes’s small eyes moved to 
watch him stack the greenbacks on 
the table. 

“Thats different,” she said. 
“When you get to a thousand, stop. 
Where'd a working fellow like you 
get all that money?” 

Brick grinned again, putting away 
what was left. 

“Poker,” he said. “Dick Cham- 
bers contributed quite a bit.” 

“Youre the fellow had all that 
luck. I should have known.” Her 
hands gathered in the bills and ran 
through them, counting. She started 
to speak, but stopped abruptly. Her 
eyes glanced from the money to 
Brick twice before finally coming to 
rest on him. 


“T’m an old fool,” she said. “But 
you look like a good sort, young 
man. Too good to get killed by 
Henry Hervey. I'll give you your 
thousand back and tell you nothing.” 

Brick reached to his pocket again, 
but her gesture stopped him. 

“I like money,” Fat Agnes said. 
“But not enough to send a young 
fool out to be killed. Get out of 
here, young man. Get out of town. 
And don’t come back. Henry Her- 
vey’s too big for you to fight!” 

Brick met her look squarely. 

“Kentucky Joe’s in jail. If I don’t 
get him out, he goes to the chair. 
You—you’re white, but if you won’t 
tell me what I want to know, I’m 
going after Hervey right now. It’s 
the only thing I can do.” 

Fat Agnes sighed, folded the 
money and tucked it into the bosom 
of her dress. 

“Men are fools. Just because 
one’s going to die, maybe, another 
one goes out and gets himself killed 
to prove he’s a friend. Driveling 
idiots!” She snorted and went on. 

“Henry Hervey shot Oakley him- 
self. He does his own killing once 
in a while, when there isn’t any dan- 
ger in it. There’s a thing or two 
you don’t know. One of the men 
that tried to rob the bank got away 
—the lookout. He was hurt, but he 
got back over here. Went to Her- 
vey. 

“This Oakley’d had a quarrel with 
Henry Hervey a while before over 
some opium he’d run. He was one 
of Hervey’s men, and Henry had him 
up on the carpet when the lookout 
came in. It seems Oakley had 
threatened to get even with Henry. 
When the lookout told what hap- 
pened over there, Henry thought 
he’d given away the bank robbery. 
He shot Oakley where he stood.” 

Fat Agnes turned on Brick sud- 
denly. 
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“You don’t quite believe that, do 
you? You’re wondering how I can 
know so much. Let me tell you, 
young man, that everything that 
happens gets to be known. Some- 
body talks. And when people talk 
in this town, it comes home to me. 
I’m telling you facts—take it or let 
it alone. 

“About an hour after he’d killed 
Oakley, some one showed Henry 
Hervey the paper with your friend’s 
picture in it, and told Henry he’d 


shot the wrong man. Henry’s hu- 
morous. He decided to kill your 
friend with Oakley’s corpse. They 


doped your friend, waited till dark, 
took them over the line in a closed 
car and up to that hotel. If any- 
body over there saw them do it, 
Henry Hervey’s got enough money 
and power to stop their mouths. 
Very neat.” : 

For the past few moments Brick 
had been listening with only half 
his mind. The other half was busy 
with an idea; a hunch, half formed, 
a little vague. When Fat Agnes’s 
voice stopped he sat ‘motionless, still 
trying to get hold of it. She waited 
quite a while, watching. 

“Well?” she asked sharply. “You 
going to take my advice and have 
your hide, or be a fool?” 

“One more thing I want to. know,” 
Brick said slowly. “Where is this 
mobster that got back? The look- 
out?” 

Her eyes probed at him a moment 
before she answered. 

“There’s an herb shop in Chinese 
alley called Ah Lung’s place. He’s 
up above there in an apartment that 
belongs to one of Hervey’s men—if 
he’s alive. Better stay away from 
there.” 

Brick stood up. - “Thanks,” he 
said. “You’ve helped me out a lot.” 

“You’d have got killed just as 

‘easy without wasting your thou- 


sand.” Fat Agnes hei 

“Pll say this much fo: 

a man, if that’s any compliment. 
Men are fools.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN CHINESE ALLEY. 


RICK walked away from Fat 
B Agnes’s door, still deep in 
thought. He climbed into the 
truck and drove out past the govern- 
ment buildings to open country 
where cotton fields bordered the 
road. All about him the flat, tan 
plain of the valley—desert beyond 
this area of intense cultivation— 
stretched to a shimmering horizon. 
It was big and lonely. He could 
think better out here away frorn peo- 
ple. Also, open country was safer. 
For half an hour he drove aim- 
lessly until the vague idea which had 
come to him at Fat Agnes’s became 
aplan. He took time to work it out, 
checking up on the various steps 
until he felt sure he had not left 
anything out. He would not have 
bet money on its success. Too many 
things had to be left to chance, to 
the codperation of others, to the un- 
predictable workings of men’s minds. 
But it was the best he could do. 

Dick Chambers’s truck came boom- 
ing back into town and stopped at 
the first saloon Brick came to. He 
bought a drink, then called the hotel 
where Chambers would be waiting, 
he had said, word of Brick’s death. 
The conversation was curious, and 
would have made the bartender’s 
eyes pop if he had understood Eng- 
lish. It ended by Chambers saying 
he would call the governor of the 
Mexican territory, whose headquar- 
ters were in the town. 

Brick had time for a leisurely 
drink before the phone rang again. 
Then he compared his watch with 
Chambers’s, and was off. 
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»s later, he left the 
nead of Chinese Alley. 
esc, vetween close-set two-story 
buildings, the sun came down as wa- 
ter runs into a crack; a cruelly hot 
place this late in the- morning, 
drowsy and almost deserted. Yet 
for Brick, each doorway and barred 
window held a threat. He walked 
warily, keeping close watch on either 
side, but without appearing to he 
more anxious than any truck driver 
hunting an address. 

Beside Ah Lung’s small, odorous 
shop a stairway—remarkable in that 
it was clean-swept—led upward. 
When Brick hesitated before it, a 
Chinese came shuffling out of the 
herb store and stood before him. 
His hands were tucked into the full 
sleeves of a black silk jacket and his 
bony, Oriental face looked anything 
but friendly. 

“Wlong place,” he said. 
wantee some other place.” 

“Bones Hervey sent me over here,” 
Brick said. “Don’t be standing in 
my way, chink. Something might 
happen to you.” 

The Chinaman was instantly all 
smiles, bowing, and apology. Brick 
went up the stairs to find himself 
in a small square hall with three 
doors leading from it. One of these 
was open and he could hear the low 
murmur of voices. Brick moved to 
the wall and looked in. 


P ROPPED up against some pil- 


“You 


lows at the head of a cot lay 

a man whose face had been 
hollowed out by weakness and pain. 
Its pallor and the great circles un- 
der his eyes were startling because 
he was covered up to the chin by a 
white cloth. Beside him sat a fra- 
gile Japanese girl. Her slender 
hands moved deftly as she trimmed 
his shaggy hair. The man evidently 
was telling her tht story of his life. 


Brick pushed the door open and 
stepped through. Both heads 
snapped in his direction. The girl, 
with terrified eyes, shrank back. 
The man’s hand tore loose from the 
barber apron. A terrible grimace of 
pain spread over his face as he tried 
to reach beneath the pillow. He 
tried again. 

“Drop it, buddy,” Brick said. 
“You won’t need that rod. I ain’t 
here to do you any harm.” 

The man’s face would not have 
been pleasant at any time. Now pain 
twisted the loose mouth into a gro- 
tesque of its normal sneer. The 
telltale marks of a drug habit showed 
plainly in his eyes. He spoke with 
an effort. 

“Who the hell are you?” 

Brick moved nearer. “Never mind 
who I am. If Id known you'd act 
like this Pd never have run the 
chance of coming up here. I ought 
to’ve played it safe and let ’em put 
the arm on you.” 

The man’s eyes were searching his 
face. “What d’you mean?” 

“I mean youre going to get 
pinched if you’re here half an hour 
from now,” Brick told him. “You 
better lam, and lam fast.” 

“Hooey!” the man said. “I never — 
seen you before. Why should I be- 
lieve——” 

“All right,” Brick said. “I told 
you, and that’s more of a break than 
you had coming. I’m getting out 
before they find me here.” 

He started for the door, but the 
man’s voice came after him. 

“Wait a minute! This don’t sound 
right. Bones Hervey’s taking care 
of me. He said there wouldn’t any- 
body bother me up here. He 
wouldn’t——” 

“You think Hervey wouldn’t turn 
you over to the cops if they were 
crowding him? What a sucker you 
turned out to be! If they had some- 
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thing on him and they said, ‘Hervey, 
we won’t push this if we can have 
the mug that got away from that 
bank job the other night. Otherwise, 
we'll make you plenty trouble,’ what 
would he do? He’d turn you over so 
quick they wouldn’t have time to 
change their minds! Do what you 
want, fella, but if I was you Pd 
scram.” 

“You mean,” the man said slowly, 
“that Hervey’s turned me over to the 
cops?” 

Brick shrugged, and in that in- 
stant the room became full of tense, 
listening silence. A motor car had 
turned into Chinese Alley and 
stopped below. 

“I got to lam,” Brick said. “I can’t 
get caught in here. I’m pretty hot 
myself.” 


RICK went to the door, but 
B many feet were already 
pounding up the stairs. Brick 
backed into the room. 

“No use,” he said. 

I get for bein’ a fool.” 

The man, cursing his pain, was 
trying to get at the gun under his 
pillow. Brick reached beneath his 
coat, tugged at his own gun. Small, 
khaki-clad Mexican soldiers burst 
into the room, five altogether. They 
covered Brick and the man with 
rifles. A trim officer with a pistol 
belted at his side followed them with 
extreme deliberation. 

“You had best come quietly, 
sefiors,” he said politely. 

When two soldiers took his arms, 
Brick commenced to struggle. Two 
more were necessary to hold him, 
and hustle him out the door. He 
fought them till they were well 
down the stairs, and finally suc- 
ceeded in taking hold of the banis- 
ters. The soldiers were still trying 
to pry him loose when the officer 
came after them. He gave a sharp 


“This is what 


order in Spanish to his men. They 
let Brick go. 

“You are Señor Weelson?” he 
asked. 

Brick nodded, panting. “Thanks,” 
he said, keeping his voice low. “I 
had to put up a scrap to make him 
think I was being pinched. Can you 
take him over the line right now?” 

“It is irregular. There is yet no 
extradition, but the governor has 
written an order. Do you wish us to 
send the Japanese?” 

“Hold her till to-night, then let 
her go.” Brick looked out the door 
and saw that a crowd, mostly Chi- 
nese, but containing a few white 
men, had collected around the police 
car. “Have one of your men shut 
the door so I can get down the back 
way without him seeing me, will 
you? I don’t want any one to see me 
leave here. And thanks again.” 

The Mexican officer gave the or- 
der and shook hands, though his face 
wore a juzzled look. Brick went up- 
stairs past the gangster’s closed door 
and found another which led to an 
outside stairway at the rear of the 
building. He went into a Chinese 
saloon and drank bad beer, waiting. 
When he heard the police car and 
the ambulance which had followed 
it drive away, he went to the truck. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IMPORTANT BUSINESS. 


HIS time Brick drove straight 

into the heart of town. The 

white stucco walls of the 

Traveler’s Club gave back the light 
in shimmering waves. 

“Its another of Bones Hervey’s 
layouts,” his informant of yesterday 
had told Brick, “and believe me you’d 
better not go in there if you ain’t 
heeled. They play for money in that 
place, and I don’t mean four-bit 
pieces. Hervey’s got his offices up- 
stairs.” 
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The man had gone on to say that 
special guards patrolled the gam- 
bling rooms all the time play went 
on, and other guards were stationed 
on the stairs and in the hall leading 
to Hervey’s office, to discourage un- 
invited visitors. Brick drove around 
the block and left the truck. Only 
one outward sign betrayed the fact 
that he was about to try the thing 
which three well-informed people 
had already predicted would get him 
killed. As he crossed the street, 
Brick hitched up his belt. 

From the street, a narrow alley led 
into a courtyard. Brick stood at the 
head of the alley and scanned the 
rear wall of the Traveler’s Club. It 
was as blank and bare-looking as a 
jail. Beside the windows a metal 
fire escape zigzagging up the three 
stories was the only relief to the 
white expanse. Because of the glare, 
Brick could not see whether any one 
was looking through the rear win- 
dows. 

He left the alley and walked 
straight across the court. If any one 
was looking Brick couldn’t help it. 
He’d just have to go on till he met 
Opposition. The fire escape did not 
reach to the ground. A swinging 
ladder was folded against its last 
platform twelve feet above. Brick 
stood against the wall a moment, 
considering, then dug toes and fin- 
gers into the depressions where 
bricks had been offset to make a 
band around the door. A moment 
later he had grasped the fire-escape 
rail and swung over. 

The metal door leading inside was 
closed, probably—Brick told himself 
—locked with a spring lock. The 
chances were he’d have to go through 
a window. This wasn’t the floor, 
though. 

He had no plan, did not know how 
he would get into Hervey’s office or 
just what he would do when he got 


there. He couldn’t make a plan be- 
cause he didn’t know just whom he 
would have to get past or where they 
would be. He didn’t worry about 
these things, or about what would 
happen to him. Having made up his 
mind that he must get Bones Hervey 
in order to clear Joe, he simply went 
about doing it. If he failed, it would 
be because somebody shot him—and 
that was that. à 

He climbed toward the third floor 
silently, slowly, letting his weight 
down on each metal step a little at 
a time so it wouldn’t creak. If some 
one had seen him from a window, 
that person was waiting a better 
chance, for no sound or movement 
warned Brick of danger. 


Looking up, Brick saw an 

open window tọ the right with 
Venetian blinds drawn over it. The 
talk came from there, voices of two 
men; one level and even, the other 
high and querulous, with a foreign 
accent. Brick climbed farther. 

He had reached the top platform 
before he saw that the third-story 
door stood open. Brick’s head 
ducked down on the instant. A man 
inside could shoot him off the ladder 
so easily and have an excuse for do- 
ing it. People didn’t enter places in 
the natural course of business by 
way of fire escapes. Then it occurred 
to Brick that the door might be open 
for air. 

He went on up, more slowly and 


P EOPLE were talking, however. 


. cautiously than before. The hall be- 


yond the door appeared him in con- 
trast to the glare outside. Brick 
could see nothing. He stood a mo- 
ment, poised to go in. His muscles 
tightened to take the step, but he 
stopped himself. Once more he lis- 
tened and strained his eyes. Noth- 
ing there. This time he’d go. 

A match flared in the gloom. be- 
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yond the glare, and a man’s face, 
bending over the flame, leaped into 
life. Brick settled back on his heels. 
He couldn’t move out of sight with- 
out attracting notice. He'd be seen 
anyway as soon as the man turned 
his head. There was nothing to do 
but rush. He didn’t know who the 
man was, but Hervey’s office was 
near, and he couldn’t afford to find 
out whether or not he was a guard. 

In the instant Brick hesitated, the 
man blew out the match, and, as he 
did so, turned in the opposite direc- 
tion. Brick heard him take a couple 
of steps, stop and prop himself 
against the wall. Very carefully 
Brick moved out of range of the 
door. 

He had to get that man. In the 
instant when the match flame re- 
vealed his features, Brick had recog- 
nized him as one of the two men he 
had left talking with Kentucky Joe. 
He must be one of Hervey’s men. 
But he had to be put out of the way 
silently, without rousing another 
guard or Hervey himself. 

Brick fumbled in his own pockets 
without finding what he wanted. He 
thrust his hands into the truck 
driver’s jumper, and touched an inch- 
long machine bolt. He moved up 
close to the door, reached round the 
jam and threw. The bolt fell witha 
clatter at the hall’s far end. 

Two silent steps and Brick was 
inside. He saw the man, six feet 
away, standing with his back 
squarely turned to look toward the 
place the bolt had fallen. Brick was 
on him in a flash. 

His right arm slid round the man’s 
neck, tilting back his chin, wrist 
bone pressing tight against the jugu- 
lar vein. A hold like that strangles, 
cuts off the voice, and renders the 
victim very helpless for a moment. 
In that moment, Brick took the 
man’s gun from his waistband. 


man’s neck, Brick pressed the 
muzzle into his side and spoke “ 
softly in his ear. 

“One sound out of you and you’re 
dead. Turn around.” 

He released the man, who turned 
obediently. Brick searched him for 
other weapons but found none. In 
the room to the right, talk still went 
on, louder now. The high voice with 
the foreign accent was whining. 
Brick’s attack had been so sudden 
and so silent that those beyond the 
door knew nothing. 

“Is that Hervey’s office?” Brick 
said in the man’s ear. 

“Yeah.” 

Brick turned him around, touch- 
ing the small of his back with the 
gun. It felt clumsy in his hand so 
he exchanged it for his own. 

“Knock on the door,” he said. 
“Tell Hervey you want to see him. 
Say you’ve got to come in, it’s im- 
portant.” 

The man obediently approached 
and rapped on the metal. The voice 
which answered was precise, clear, 
smooth. 


Se keeping pressure on the 


“Yes?” 

“It’s me, chief—Al. I got to see 
you.” 

“Let it wait. I’m busy.” 


Brick pushed the gun muzzle into 
the man’s back, hard. 

“T got to see you right now, chief. 
It’s—it’s important.” 

A shade of annoyance came into 
the smooth voice. 

“All right! Come on. The door 
isn’t locked. Only make it short.” 

The man hesitated. Brick prodded 
him again. The door swung open on 
the brightness of a square room. 
Over the man’s shoulder Brick saw 
the little guard who had watched 
all night by the poker-room door. 
This man saw Brick. His hand 
darted toward his hip. 
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Brick put both hands on the other 
man’s back and shoved. He half 
lifted and half hurled him straight 
across the room, and followed. It 
was not a large room. Gun in hand, 
Brick saw him strike the little guard, 
saw them both go down in a tangle. 
He turned. 

A plump, smooth-haired man sat 
resting an automatic on the edge of 
his mahogany desk. The gun cov- 
ered Brick’s stomach. The man 
smiled. 

“T ought to shoot you now,” Bones 
Hervey said. “But I’m curious. I 
want to find out why you came up 
here.” 

“Shoot me and we both kick off,” 


Brick said. “PI get you before I 
drop.” 

Hervey shook his head, still smil- 
ing. 


“You made a mistake, brother. 
You covered my men instead of me. 
You couldn’t get your gun around 
in time.” 

A grin, quick to come and go on 


Brick’s face, answered Hervey’s 
smile. 
“Your mistake,’ he said. “I 


haven’t got my hand in my left coat 
pocket for fun. There’s a rod in 
there.” Brick raised his voice a lit- 
tle. “And V’ll damn well drill you 
if either of those mugs gets up or 
goes for a gun. I'll get you, and 
then get them.” 


f VHE smile faded slowly from 
Bones Hervey’s face and fine 
wrinkles spread across his 

forehead. The gambler, ruler of his 

own world, the man who held power 
of life, death, and fortune over 
many, faced across six feet of space 
something he had never been up 
against before. He saw a stocky, 
sandy-haired, square-faced man who 
held a gun in one hand and said he 
had another in his pocket. A plain 


man, a working stiff who made his 
living by the strength of his back 
and the skill of his hands. No one 
could ever mistake Brick Wilson for 
other than what he was. But Her- 
vey saw more, felt more than that. 
For Brick had stepped out of the 
ordinary clay of humanity. He was 
more than himself; as men who turn 
back in war through storming 
machine-gun fire are more than 
themselves. Back in the American 
town, Kentucky Joe lay in jail. 
Brick had come to get Hervey. 

Brick took a step. Hervey raised 
the automatic. Brick looked down 
the gun and walked on. He turned 
entirely from the other two and took 
slow paces toward the gambler. Her- 
vey might have shot him down at 
every step. Instead, he sat there and 
let Brick walk up to him. 

When Brick was a yard away, Her- 
vey’s eyes flicked toward the wall 
where there was now a disturbance. 
Brick’s own gun dropped with a clat- 
ter. His arm shot out and wrenched 
the automatic from Hervey’s grasp. 
He whirled swiftly to stand behind 
the gambler’s chair. The slight 
guard—the man with the twisted 
nose—was on his feet aiming a gun. 
The gun wabbled in his hand. 

“Tell him to put it down,” Brick 
said to Hervey. “If he shoots, he'll 
pot you. If he don’t, I'll get you 
both.” 

“Drop it, Pete.” 

The little gunman let his weapon 
fall to the floor. His face was stupid 
with surprise. The other man, Al, 
stood with his arms dangling and his 
jaw slack. 

“You,” Brick ordered, gesturing 
with the automatic, “tie him up. 
Take his belt and tie his arms 
down.” 

The man called Pete tied the other 
under Brick’s direction, tied him 
tight. Brick searched Hervey, found 
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nothing more deadly than a bunch 
of keys. 

“Now you tie the other one,” he 
said. 

While he was cinching up the belt 
around the man’s arms, Hervey spoke 
once. 

“Just what do you expect to get by 
this?” $ 

Brick didn’t answer him. He 
waited until the job was done, then 
moved close to Hervey. 

“Were going down to your car,” 
he said. “Right down through the 
main room. I’m going to walk on 
the right side of you with a gun in 
my pocket. You'll speak to your 
people, just like you were liking it. 
If you make one funny move, or try 
to get help Pll empty the gun—and 
it won’t be at the floor.” 

Hervey tried to smile. His lips 
wouldn’t quite make the curve; he 
looked almost sick. 

“I believe you,” he said. 

On the stair they passed a guard 
to whom Hervey nodded. The long 
room with its rows of apparatus for 


games of chance was sprinkled with- 


people. Hervey’s guards were easily 
recognizable. All of them, Brick 
knew, were armed. So were the 
cashiers and dealers. They stared 
curiously at Brick’s disreputable 
clothes. 

Brick walked close to Hervey, 
touching him now and then with the 
hard lump the gun made inside the 
pocket. Under the urge Hervey 
played his part well. He nodded to 
several men, smiling slightly. He 
even appeared at ease. As they 
neared the outer door a bald man 
who might have been the manager 
came hurrying up. Evidently he had 
something on his mind, and Brick’s 
finger took up the trigger slack. But 
Hervey forestalled him. 

“I’m going out, Stanley. See you 
later.” 


The man dropped back, staring at 
Brick. “All right, Mr. Hervey.” 

Hervey’s car stood at the curb 
near by. “You drive,” Brick said, 
and stood behind Hervey while he 
unlocked it. 

“Where are we going on this 
ride?” Hervey asked as the motor 
started. 

“Ym not going to rub you out,” 
Brick said. “Not if you don’t try 
to get away. Drive over to the 
American side—you and I are going 
to the jail.” 

As they crossed the railroad tracks 
Brick said: “You know who I am, 
Hervey. You're going to talk, now. 
You’re going to clear my partner 
on this murder thing you framed.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
ONE SLIP. 


HE first man Brick saw when 

the car pulled up in front of 

the jail was Big Dick Cham- 

bers. He came hurtling out the 

door, hatless, his great shoulders 

seeming about to burst from his 

clothes. He yanked the door open 

and peered in, first at Brick, then 

at Hervey. A great smile spread 
over his face. 

“T’ll be blowed to hell!” he said, 
staring at Brick again. “Pll be 
blowed plumb to hell!” 

Brick grinned. “Wait till I get 
this bird out of the car,” he said. 

Brick made Hervey ‘get out first 
and walked him into the office. The 
chief, two or three other men and 
the lieutenant of detectives stood 
around, looking worried and as if 
they didn’t know what to do. Dick 
Chambers turned on the chief. 

“There now,” he said. “He got 
him. I told you he would, and he 
did. Now do your stuff!” 

The fat chief looked more puz- 
zled and worried than ever. 
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sed | ” he began. “I can’t arrest 
Mr. Hervey. He——” 
“You what?” Chambers roared. 
The chief looked from Chambers 


to Hervey, who had begun to smile. 


“You see how it is, Mr. Chambers,” * 


the chief said placatingly. “We 
can’t hold Mr. Hervey unless we 
have evidence that he broke the law. 
It wouldn’t be legal and I’d get into 
serious trouble.” 

“Wilson’ll produce evidence,” 
Chambers said. “It may take some 
time, but he knows Hervey killed 
Oakley and framed his pal.” 

But the chief shook his head. 
“False arrest’s bad business. I can’t 
touch him—can’t touch him at all. 
Whatever Wilson’s done is beyond 
police jurisdiction. We haven’t been 
shown a thing to make us take Wil- 
son’s word against Mr. Hervey’s. 
How do we know Wilson isn’t a 
crook like his friend? You'd better 
be careful yourself, Chambers, how 
you go slandering people around 
here.” 

It was then that Brick blew up. 
He grabbed the fat chief by the 
shoulders and drew him up till 
hardly six inches separated their 
faces. The look on Brick’s face 
made the policemen draw in toward 
him nervously. For .a moment 
speech would not come, then it broke 
like the sudden bursting of a storm. 

“You fat, lyin’ tub of lard! You 
cheap, yellow rat. Can’t arrest him! 
Why not? You arrested my buddy, 
didn’t you? You pinch guys you 
haven’t got a thing on, just because 
they might be suspicious, and beat 
hell out of them to find out. TI tell 
you why you can’t arrest Hervey. 
Because he’s got money, that’s why. 
A man could buy the whole dang de- 
partment with the jail thrown in if 
he had the jack. That’s the way cops 
work in this country; stick the poor 
guy in the jug, and let the rich one 


go. It don’t matter what you’ve 
done if you can pay.” 

Brick drew back a little from the 
frightened chief, letting go his 
shoulders. 

“All right, let him go. But if you 
do I’m going to smear that putty 
nose of yours all over your fat face.” 

The fury of Brick’s speech left 
them all silent, some angry, all un- 
easy. Surprisingly Bones Hervey’s 
smooth voice was first to break the 
silence. 

“He’d just about do that, chief,” he 
said. “The man’s crazy, or drunk, 
but he means what he says.” Hervey 
looked around at all assembled. 

“I don’t know what this is all 
about,” he went on, “but of course 
I'll stay till it’s cleared up. If any 
one has a crazy notion that I mur- 
dered a man, I want the rumor 
spiked once and for all. A man can’t 
have a suspicion like that following 
him. Suppose we sit down and talk 
it over.” 


RICK turned around and 
B stared. He had never seen 

anything like this perform- 
ance of Hervey’s. The plump, beau- 
tifully-dressed man—more striking 
than ever because his waxen paleness 
stood out in contrast to the tanned 
skins around him-#stood there and 
told them what to do. He appeared 
as a man of culture and complete 
honor, whose reputation has been 
falsely mud-splashed. Hervey was 
smiling a little. Already people were 
finding chairs, perching on desks, 
making themselves comfortable 
against the walls. Keppel came in 
heavily and grinned, showing his 
yellowed teeth. 

Brick sat down, feeling suddenly 
as if he had been hit in the stomach. 
Hervey was guilty, and he had 
thought that when he brought the 
man in, the case against Joe would 
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be cleared up quickly. Now Hervey 
was lying himself out of it, sliding 
smoothly away. The police wouldn't 
stop him—nobody would. They’d 
keep Brick himself from stopping 
him. He felt as if he were fighting 
against an invisible net which en- 
meshed his arms, made his strength 
useless. Brick knew how to fight, 
when fighting meant action. He 
didn’t knew how to fight lying and 
hidden double-dealing. 


Big Dick Chambers had moved. 


around and now leaned over Brick’s 
chair. 

“Howdy Tucker’s up in the hos- 
pital with a notary and a cop,” he 
said in an undertone. “That gang- 
ster you sent over’s in a bad way. 
They’re taking a deposition. What 
we've got to do is keep this going 
till Howdy gets here with the evi- 
dence.” 

Brick nodded, only half taking in 
what Chambers said. Hervey was 
looking at him. A faint satirical 
smile was printed on his mouth, 
which, in a moment opened to let out 
words. 

“All I know is this, gentlemen: I 
was doing business in my office over 
the border when Wilson came in and 
held me up at the point of a gun. 
Td never seen or heard of him be- 
fore, and I was naturally startled.” 
Hervey paused to smile again. “He 
didn’t explain what he wanted, sim- 
ply kept his gun trained on me and 
ordered me to drive here. 

“Im not saying anything about 
this abuse now. I will deal”—the 
smoothness of MHervey’s voice 
scarcely hid the underlying venom 
—‘“‘with Wilson later. But I do feel 
that I’m entitled to an explanation.” 

The fat police chief’s face was 
drawn into a knot of distress. He 
spoke in the tone of a man whose 
wife has scolded him for being late 
to dinner. 


COM—4B 


“We don’t know any more about 
this ridiculous charge than you do, 
Mr. Hervey. Yesterday we found a 
man named Joseph Branch in the 
same room with the corpse of a fel- 
low named Oakley. Branch has a 
prison record, and all the evidence 
points to his guilt, so we’re holding 
him, of course. He’s to be moved to 
the county seat this afternoon to 
wait trial. But ever since his arrest 
people’—the chief looked from 
Chambers to Brick—“have been mak- 
ing us trouble. This morning Mr. 
Chambers came with a wild story 
about a frame-up. Now Wilson 
brings you in at the point of a gun. 
It’s all absurd; no sense to it. I’ve 
a notion”—he glared at Brick—‘“to 
lock you up, too.” 

“That’s fine,” Brick said. “Joe 
Branch and I save your bank from 
being robbed, so you throw us both 
in the brig and don’t even try to help 
clear Joe on this murder charge. 
Just a lot-of flatfeet trying to keep 
law and order!” 

He turned suddenly on Hervey. 
“You know what you did plenty 
well, but PI tell it just the same. 
You’re in with this jug heavy job 
that tried to rob the bank, and when 
we stopped it, you thought Oakley’d 
tipped somebody off. You shot Oak- 
ley and when you found out you’d 
made a mistake you framed this mur- 
der rap on Joe Branch. Go on, lie 
out of it!” 

Hervey was still smiling. “I sup- 
pose,” he said, “you can bring evi- 
dence to support this crazy charge? 
Perhaps you saw me shoot Oakley 
and carry him over to a hotel room?” 

“You slipped up just once, Her- 
vey,” Brick told him. “You sent the 
wrong guy to shoot me. He’s here 
in jail now, nursing a sore jaw; un- 
less these big-hearted cops have let 
him go. He talked once, and he’ll 
talk again.” 
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“He’s still here,’ Dick Chambers 
said. “Lets have him out and see 
what he has to say about his boss.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ESCAPE. 


z : YANNER, Brick told himself, 
would talk and the police 
would have to hold Hervey. 

Then Howdy would come in with the 

wounded man’s statement. They did 

have evidence to convict Hervey. 

The truth had only to be brought 

out. The gambler’s smooth talk had 

confused Brick, mixed things all up. 

He was pretty tired, he realized. 

Two uniformed policemen brought 
Tanner in and sat him down in a 
chair. He looked sullen. One-half 
of his face was swollen and discol- 
ored from his fight with Brick. Her- 
vey was looking at Tanner and smil- 
ing. 

“Am I supposed to be this man’s 
boss? Never saw him im my life.” 

Brick leaned forward, his hands 
clenched on his knees. Tanner had 
not yet looked up from the floor. 

“Tanner,” Brick said, “you told 
me Bones Hervey sent you to knock 
me off. There he is. Now tell it so 
everybody can hear.” 

Tanner’s head jerked up. For a 
moment a startled expression was on 
his face, but the look hardened. His 
flat eyes grew narrow, studying 
Brick. He grunted once and turned 
to Hervey, whose mouth was still 
smiling. Tanner’s gaze moved from 
Hervey’s sleek head to his white 
shoes and back again. Therewas the 
hint of a smile on his own mouth 
as he turned to the chief. 

“Never saw him before,” Tanner 
said. “What’s this all about, any- 
how?” 

Brick got half out of his chair, 
then sank back again. They wouldn’t 
let him knock the truth out of him 


there. Dick Chambers breathed loud 
enough through his nose to be heard 
all over the room. Keppel laughed. 
Again Hervey was the first to speak. 
He appealed to the chief. _ 

“You can see for yourself. This 
man Wilson’s either crazy drunk or 
he’s deliberately trying to make me 
trouble.” 

“Sure,” the chief smiled. “Sure, 
Mr. Hervey. We never believed any 
of it. Do you want to make a charge 
against him?” 

Hervey shook his head. “I won’t 
bother,” he said, looking at Brick. 
“Wilson won’t make me trouble 
again. I'll be going, now that this 
is settled.” 

He rose, but Big Dick Chambers 
was on his feet first. Hervey would 
have had to walk through him to get 
out, a thing an all-American full back 
would have had trouble doing. 

“Just a minute,’ Chambers said to 
the chief over Hervey’s head. “You 
forgot something. You forgot you 
had a man up at the hospital getting 
a statement out of that gangster the 
Mexicans sent over a while ago. I 
think Hervey’d better stay till we 
find out what he said.” 

“Whats he got to do with Mr. 
Hervey?” 

“Plenty,” Chambers told him. “If 
you cops would try to find out some- 
thing instead of pinning every crime 
on the handiest person, you might 
get the right man once in a while.” 

“All the same,” the chief said, “we 
can’t hold Mr. Hervey on a vague 
thing like that. How do we know 
this man’s even connected with the 
bank robbery like he’s supposed to 
be? You must be crazy, too, Cham- 
bers. I advise you to get out of Mr. 
Hervey’s way.” 

“It looks damn funny to me——” 
Chambers began, but Hervey himself 
cut in. 

“I demand to be released. This is 
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absurd and insulting. If Chambers 
won’t get out of my way of his own 
accord, you'll have to take him out.” 


HE weight of a gun was heavy 
in Brick’s pocket. He looked 
at Big Dick Chambers, glar- 
ing down from his great height on 
the police as if daring them to take 
him from Hervey’s path. That was 
one fine man, Chambers. If he stood 
up alongside Dick, the two of them 
could probably stand off the whole 
roomful of cops till Howdy came. 
They’d get pinched if anything went 
wrong, but what the hell. 

Brick’s hands tightened round the 
gun butt and he stood up. But no 
one, not even Chambers was watch- 
ing him. Outside a car had stopped. 
Brick looked round in time to see 
Howdy Tucker come galloping 
across the sidewalk. 

The reporter’s hair was all rum- 
pled on his bare head, his eyes glis- 
tening with excitement. He slapped 
Dick Chambers on the shoulder. 

“We got it! Boy, what a story! 
What that guy didn’t tell.” Then 
Howdy saw Bones Hervey. He 
turned round to locate Brick. “You 
got him! You got the roten skunk! 
That makes it unanimous.” 

In the midst of Howdy’s wild talk 
a plain-clothes man had come in. He 
laid a crisp, folded paper on the 
chief’s desk. 

“There she is,” he said. “All 
signed and witnessed.” His glance 
traveled round to Hervey. 

The chief picked up the paper. 
The next instant the detective who 
had brought it in went to the floor. 
Four men let out exclamations of 
surprise and jumped. They were too 
late. Hervey, showing strength and 
agility of which Brick had not 
thought him capable, had slugged 
the detective behind the ear. Before 
any one could reach him, he snatched 


the deposition from the chief’s hand, 
whirled and started for the door. 

If Big Dick Chambers had stayed 
in his place, Hervey would not have 
had a chance. But Chambers had 
moved toward the desk. Brick, in 
the act of drawing his shoulder gun, 
saw that no one stood between Her- 
vey and escape except Keppel. The 
ex-prison guard turned toward Her- 
vey who was almost upon him. Then 
Hervey was in the door, disappear- 
ing. Keppel had not moved. 

Firing as he ran, Brick was first 
after the gambler. His shot struck 
the wall behind Hervey. He reached 
the sidewalk in time to see him half 
falling into his big car. Brick threw 
down and fired again. But the in- 
stant of time it took him to level the 
gun was enough. The door swung 
as he fired, and his bullet struck 
glass which did not break. He fired 
twice more. Great, discolored marks 
appeared, but Hervey, now fever- 
ishly starting his motor, was safe as 
if his car were a tank. The big mo- 
tor came to life, clashed into gear, 
went thundering down the street. 

The men had poured out and stood 
watching Hervey’s car flash away to- 
ward the east. He was a block away 
—two blocks away, almost instantly. 
The highway stretched before him 
straight and white as a sword. 

f Aman in uniform and puttees ran 
from the group and across the street. 
He threw himself on a motor cycle, 
kicked it into power and shot out 
after the big car. The fat chief 
sighed. 

“He can’t catch him. Hervey’s car 
is too fast.” 


‘RICK, struck suddenly by a 
thought, turned on him. 


“Where’s Tanner?” Nobody 
knew where Tanner was; nobody had 
seen him since Hervey made his 
break. The chief sighed again. 
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“T guess he got away, too.” 

“The hell he did!” Dick Cham- 
bers spoke from the doorway, where 
he stood holding a very subdued, 
limp gunman with one huge arm. “I 
had to fall on him to do it, but I got 
him. Somebody lock him up. Her- 
vey made it, huh?” 

Brick pointed down the highway 
where the glistening speck of Her- 
vey’s car was disappearing. 

“Somebody’s chasing him on a mo- 
tor cycle, but there ain’t a chance 
he’ll get him.” 

“One thing to do,” Dick Chambers 
said decisively. “Stop him when he 
tries to cross the border. We know 
the roads, and that’s what he’ll do.” 

Chambers had spoken to the chief, 
who stood patting his stomach and 
looking up the highway. He turned 
his vague stare on Dick Chambers 
as if he didn’t understand. 

“Don’t stand there like a wart on 
a log!” Chambers said. “You let this 
sidewinder go, by bein’ dumb. Are 
you going to let him get back across 
the line where you'll never get him?” 

The chief swallowed hard, patting 
his stomach as if something hurt him 
in there. “I guess we'll have to go 
after him,” he said sadly. 

Dick Chambers cursed him fully 
and fluently, as no one but mule skin- 
ners and old-time cowmen can curse. 
The chief only blinked. Men were 
already moving to get out the police 
cars. Howdy Tucker said: 

“You better come along, Dick. 
You know this country better than 
anybody. I’m going out with Held.” 
He motioned toward the detective 
who had gone with him to get the 
deposition. 

“You bet your neck I’m going,” 
Chambers said. “Wilson and me’ll 
take that old cactus jumper of mine 
and work between the roads. Get 
gone, you men! D’you think this is 
a parade?” 


> 


T took Brick and Chambers ten 
il minutes to get his battered, 

noisy, but powerful car out of 
the garage; time enough for Brick 
to cool down and start remembering 
things. 

“We better get Joe out,” he said. 
“He’s been in that hoosegow long 
enough, and he might be some help.” 

Chambers nodded. When they 
got to the jail, the fat chief and a 
turnkey were the only ones on duty. 
The rest, the chief explained, were 
out trying to head off Hervey or on 
regular duty. He seemed very well 
satisfied. 

“We came to get Joe Branch,” 
Brick told him. “You’ve had him 
here quite a while for no good rea- 
son, and we need him.” 

The chief looked as if he. were 
going to explode. “Let that man 
go! I should say not! He’s booked 
on a murder charge.” 

“Listen,” Brick said as if explain- 
ing something to a child. “Hervey 
killed Oakley. If he didn’t, why’d 
he run when that statement came in? 
Get Joe out of here and get him 
quick.” 

“Nothing’s been proved—not a 
thing. The only evidence I’ve seen 
so far shows Branch is guilty. Pd 
lose my job if I let him out.” 

Brick turned to Chambers, rap- 
ping his knuckles on his head. 

“Soft,” he said. “He’s got fat up 
there and gone goofy.” 

Chambers leaned over the side of 
the car to get closer. 

“You’re going to lose your job 
anyhow. Try not to be any more of 
a nitwit. Turn Branch loose before 
you get into more trouble than you 
already are.” 

But the chief’s drooping mouth 
was set stubbornly. 

“Even,” he said, “if I knew he 
didn’t do it, I couldn’t turn Branch 
loose till the prosecutor comes.” 
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Dick Chambers threw his car into 
gear with an angry jolt. “Well get 
a writ,” he said, “and get him out of 
there so fast itll make you dizzy. 
Of all the rat-brained, pop-eyed, 
three-chinned, sow-bellied ” The 
rest of Chambers’s lurid remarks on 
the chief were lost in the pounding 
roar of the motor as they drove away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DEATH CAR. 


HEN Dick Chambers said 

V \ he would work between the 

roads, he meant just that. 

Not along dirt tracks twisting be- 

tween highways, but across open 
country. 

“I figure he might cross the bor- 
der hoofing it,” Chambers explained 
to Brick. “I don’t say he will, but 
he might. Gambling and sporting 
houses aren’t Hervey’s only business, 
by a long shot. He runs liquor and 
Chinamen and dope; he’s never been 
caught at it, but he does. And his 
men have got hideaways and trails 
all along the border.” 

So, instead of watching by a 
known road, they went looking for 
aman on foot. Chambers’s car took 
to open country like a seal taking 
to water. On the highway she was 
too loose, out here in the rocks and 
sand, her very looseness was a help. 
She could tilt at a thirty-degree 
angle and not go over, wriggle be- 
tween rocks and up a steep slope, 
clear obstructions and dodge cactus. 

For a while, they followed a fence 
built on the international boundary. 
Then the fence ended. And with the 
fence stopped all sign of men’s pres- 
énce. Out here was nothing; not a 
thing but the burning rock and 
parched soil, cactus, mesquite, and 
more cactus. The country which 
looked so level from a distance was 
broken by ‘small hills. and steep- 


sided gullies where the sudden rains 
of winter had gouged the land. 
Strange granite rocks sat up from 
the plain like small outposts of some 


‘ ancient castle now gone. The great 


heat and light fell and surrounded 
them, washing hotly against faces 
till even their tanned skins burned 
afresh; heating the metal car as if 
in some huge, slow forge. 

Now and then a jack rabbit started 
from their path and went loping off 
through the sparse growth with long 
awkward leaps. More rarely a rat- 
tlesnake wriggled away. An occa- 
sional desert bird flew. They saw 
no one. At the tops of hills Cham- 
bers stopped long enough to get out 
the glasses and scan the land as far 
as it was visible. | 

No human thing moved in the 
great hot plain for an hour of travel. 
Then they came upon the motor- 
cycle policeman, sitting his machine 
at the point where a dirt road 
twisted like a desert snake over the 
border. He had, he said, kept up 


. with Hervey until he took to the 


dirt. Then the big car outstripped 
his light machine and he had taken 
this short cut hoping to head him 
off. 

Brick and Chambers wished him 
luck and went on. Another hour 
passed, two, three, without any. sign 
of either Hervey or even the police 
cars. Once a Mexican appeared on 
the sky line, walking behind a burro 
loaded with wood. But he was in 
Mexico, and heading east. 


HE sun had slid well down 

l the hard blue sky behind 
when Dick Chambers, work- 

ing down a slope, jerked the brake 
suddenly and brought them to a 
slithering stop. A sound; the sharp 
ping-g and whine of a rifle shot go- 
ing by overhead brought them both 
out of the car and behind it; guns 
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out, waiting. No other sound came 
for a full five minutes, then with la- 
boring motor a small gray car poked 
its nose out of a canyon and came 
toward them. 

“Federals,” 
stepped from shelter, 
white handkerchief. 

The car came up and the two im- 
migration-service men got out. They 
shook hands with Dick Chambers. 

“Were stopping every car we see,” 
one of them said apologetically. 
“Met a couple of cops a while back 
and they told us they were after 
Bones Hervey. They never help us, 
but we’d like to lay hands on that 
egg ourselves. Only thing weve 
seen so far’s a smash-up, but I don’t 
think it could have been him. 
Looked more like a police car. 
Were going in to find out if any- 
one’s missing.” 

“Were hunting Hervey our- 
selves,” Chambers told him. “Where 
was this smash-up? Anybody hurt?” 

“About three miles over east. If 
there was anybody under that car 
he’s carrying a harp now. It’s 
burned all to hell—nothing left but 
the metal.” 

“Well go have a look,” Chambers 
said, getting back in. 

“Follow that road we were on,” 
the officer told him. “The car lies 
just off of it, piled up against a 
rock,” 

One feature of Dick Chambers’s 
driving was its speed. He claimed 
that the faster you went the easier 
you rode the rocks and the less 
chance there was of sticking in sand. 
He covered the three miles in about 
ten minutes, in spite of making three 
dead stops for turns too short for 
the machine. 

The wreck lay, as the officers had 
told them, against a rock; a mass of 
twisted metal from which smoke was 
still rising slowly. It appeared very 


Chambers said, and 
holding a 


small in the sweeping country. 
When Brick and Chambers came up, 
they found the marks of feet where 
the Federal men had walked around, 
but no other sign. The Federals had 
not turned the car over. Dick Cham- 
bers walked round and looked at the 
smashed motor. 

“Must have been doing thirty-five 
or forty when they hit,” he said. 
“Let’s turn her over. This car’s the 
same make as the police use.” 


HEY had to douse the metal 

[ with water from Chambers’s 

canteen before it was cool 
enough to take hold of. Then the 
two big men got their backs into it 
and heaved. The car stirred, came 
up a little. They heaved again. A 
shower of fine white ash rose up to 
get into their mouths and eyes. But 
finally Chambers got his shoulders 
under. He held the car up, sinews 
cracking with the strain, while Brick 
turned around. He pushed as Cham- 
bers straightened. The car toppled 
with a crash. 

They backed off long enough to 
get eyes and mouth clear. Smoky 
ash still made a cloud over the place 
where the car had been, but it was 
settling now. They went to look. 
Everything not made of metal had 
been destroyed by fierce gasoline 
flames. Not a piece the size of a 
man’s finger was visible. Brick and 
Chambers got sticks and began to 
poke among the ashes, each grave 
with the thought that a man, pinned 
under this car, might have been de- 
stroyed without a trace. 

Neither spoke. The ash made 
them cough, but they worked si- 
lently, stirring the débris for some 
trace of a man now gone back to 
his original dust. The wide silence 
of the desert closed in till the sound 
of Chambers’ car cracking as it 
cooled was loud. 
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Suddenly Brick plunged in his 
hand above the wrist. He- snatched 
it away with a throwing motion. The 
object struck a rock with a ringing 
noise. “Whats that?” Chambers 
asked. 

Brick didn’t answer, but found the 
hot object where it lay between two 
cactus plants. This time he picked 
it up with his handkerchief, holding 
it carefully with a fold and using the 
rest for a polishing rag. When 
Chambers looked over his shoulder 
the letters “P o 1” already stood out 
from the black. It was a detective’s 
badge: No. 7. 

“I don’t know who that is,” Cham- 
bers said. He took the badge from 
Brick, handkerchief and all. The 
back was thickly coated with soot. 
Chambers rubbed a streak down the 
middle, then began to polish vigor- 
ously. “Look,” he said. Engraved, 
roughly as with a knife blade, were 
the words, “George Held.” z 

Above this single token of the 
man who had burned to death 
Brick’s eyes met Chambers. Then 
he looked down at the ash, stirring 
in the light breeze. 

“Howdy Tucker was in that car,” 
he said. 

Chambers nodded, saying nothing. 
His own eyes looked bleakly at the 
rock where the car had struck and 
turned over. He began poking again 
with his stick. After fifteen min- 
utes’ search, Chambers turned up a 
fire-warped belt buckle. But they 
found nothing more. A buckle and 
a badge were all that was left of a 
man—or two men. 

“Was Howdy wearing a belt?” 
Chambers asked. 

Brick scowled at the ground, try- 
ing to think. “I can’t remember,” 
he said at last. “Must have been, 
though. I’d have noticed suspenders. 
And I know that he didn’t have on 
any coat.” 


‘RICK began searching the 
B ground for tracks, hoping that 
Howdy had crawled away. 
That was possible. But by now, 
blowing sand had obliterated even 
the footmarks of the Federal men. 
It was useless. Brick straightened 
up after a little while. 

“Let’s kind of scout around here,” 
he said. “If he’s crawled off some- 
where, we can’t leave him. I’d rather 
Hervey’s get away than Howdy 
check out because we didn’t hunt 
for him. He’s likely hurt badly if 
he’s alive.” 

Brick took the lower slope of the 
small hill from which the rock stood 
up. He worked out slowly to about 
two hundred yards, then came back 
by a different way and repeated. He 
searched every crevice of rock, 
every depression in the ground, 
every place which might hold a man. 
He was alone, Chambers having 
taken the upper slope. He felt badly. 
Since this trouble started the good ` 
men, the decent, those who had guts, 
all seemed to get hurt while the cow- 
ards and the crooks were safe and 
free. First Root, killed without rea- 
son; then Joe’s trouble; now Held 
and Howdy Tucker. The end was 
not in sight, either. With Hervey 
loose there was no telling what 
would happen, except that some- 
thing was bound to, and that bad. 
Howdy was a darn good kid, even 
if he had been a fool about that pic- 
ture. 

After an hour, Brick gave it up. 
He came back to find Dick Chambers 
sitting on the running board of his 
own car, somberly rolling a ciga- 
rette, No use to ask if he had found 
Howdy or any trace of him. 

“Wed better go back to town,” 
Chambers said. “Hervey’s either 
caught or safe in Mexico by now, 
and I’d like to find out if anybody 
knows anything.” 
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Brick nodded. “I want to get Joe 
Branch out of that hoosegow,” he 
said. “Jail ain’t any place for a man 
when he’s sober.” 

“He’s probably out now,” Cham- 
bers said. “The prosecutor’d make 
the chief turn him loose when he 
hears about Hervey. I feel like 
hell about Howdy Tucker. I could 
bust down and bawl like a kid.” 

“Its what Joe and me get,” Brick 
said grimly, “for messing with some- 
thin’ that’s none of our business. 
We tried to do a no-account guy a 
good turn and look what happens; 
Joe lands in jail, Howdy gets 
knocked off and we’ll have to lam out 
of here the minute Joe’s clear. Her- 
vey'll fix it so we can’t stay around 
this neck of the woods and live 
long.” 

“I don’t know,” Chambers said 
slowly. “He’s in a pretty tight fix 
himself. He——” 

Chambers broke off suddenly. A 
great frown came over his whole 
face. “By hell!” he said, striking 
the wheel with one big fist. “There’s 
somethin’ funny about this. There 
were three men heard that gangster 
confess. Hervey swiped the record, 
and now two of those men are dead 
—out of the way.” 

“That’s right,” Brick said slowly. 
“There was Howdy and Held and 
that notary public. Dick, do you 
reckon somebody killed ’em before 
they ran into that rock? It’s funny 
they’d hit it, just driving along. It 
ain’t natural they’d do that.” 

“We didn’t find any bullet in the 
ash.” 

“Yeah, but it might have been 
there, or in the car or on the ground. 
If it wasn’t that Howdy and Held 
were the ones who heard that fella 
confess——” 

Dick Chambers glanced swiftly at 
the declining sun. “Too late now,” 
he said. “But to-morrow we'll come 


back and sift down that ash. If Her- 
vey killed Howdy Tucker I’m going 
gunning some myself!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
NO HELP. 


ARK was gathering in earnest 
D when they reached the po- 
lice station. In the brightly 
lighted room three men sat about; 
Keppel, the lieutenant of detectives, 
and the young motor-cycle officer— 
who was the only one who looked 
as if he were alive. He started up 
when the two came in, but the others 
sat their chairs as if nothing more 
then office routine was going on. 
Chambers stood just inside the 


door and looked them _ over. 
“Where’s the chief?” 
“Home,” Keppel answered. “Did 


you think he’d be waitin’ for you 
with a brass band?” 

“Hed better get down here,” 
Chambers said, “and damn quick. 
There’s two men been killed out 
there.” 

“Yeah?” Keppel said. “Who?” 

“Young Tucker and your man 
Held. Maybe this’ll make the chief 
get busy. Home! That’s a fine place 
for him to be with things like this 
going on.” 

“They ain’t dead,” Keppel said. 
“These mugs are just conscientious. 
They'll be along.” 

“Think so?” Dick Chambers’s eyes 
were hard, turning on Keppel. He 
walked over and dropped what they 
had picked up on the desk. “There’s 
Held’s shield and a belt buckle we 
found in the ash under their car 
where it burned.” 

The young motor-cycle officer 
crossed swiftly and picked up the 
shield. 

“It’s true!” he burst out, as if 
speaking to himself. “Those immi- 
gration guys said there was a police 
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car burned out there, but the chief 
wouldn’t let me go. Hervey got 
Held——” 

Keppel snarled at him. “What the 
hell makes you think Hervey got 
’em? Held just run his car into a 
rock and it burned up on him. 
That’s all. Keep your face shut till 
you’re dry behind the ears.” 

For a moment the officer looked 
as if he’d hit Keppel. But he turned 
suddenly and went back to his place. 
Keppel asked Chambers if the buckle 
and badge was all they had found. 

Chambers nodded. “What are you 
going to do about it? Sit there and 
rest your flat feet?” 

Keppel’s red-rimmed eyes looked 
at him unblinking. He grinned 
faintly. 

“What d’you expect me to do, 
break down and cry? They’re dead, 
ain’t they? And burned up so there’s 
no bodies to bring in.” 

Brick crossed over to Chambers. 
“No use, Dick,” he said. “These 
guys think all a cop has to do is 
draw pay and beat prisoners some- 
body else brings in. Anything that’s 
done, we’ll do ourselves. Well get 
Joe Branch and He turned to 
Keppel. “Where is Branch? Hes 
out, isn’t he?” 

“Maybe you think this is a board- 
ing house,” Keppel said. “We ain’t 
turning murderers loose to-day—no, 
nor the prosecutor either.” 

For a moment Brick stood staring 
at Keppel in unbelief. Then the 
lieutenant of detectives spoke nerv- 
ously. 

“We got orders to keep him. The 
prosecutor said to hold him till there 
was evidence against Hervey. Can’t 
have a dangerous man get away.” 

“Dangerous!” Brick all at once 
had no more to say to these people. 
He spoke to Chambers. “Come on, 
Dick. Let’s get that writ of what- 
do-you-call-it. They can’t hold Joe.” 


UT on the sidewalk Chambers 
O stopped him. “Listen,” he 
said. “We can get this just 
as well after we’ve had some grub. 
You haven’t eaten since morning, 
and I only had a sandwich. A man’s 
got to eat.” 
Now that Chambers mentioned it, 
Brick realized that his backbone felt 
like it would saw a hole in his stom- 


ach. “All right,’ he said. “Only 
lets make it—— What do you 
want?” 


This last he addressed to the mo- 
peo officer who had come up 

ehind. The answer was low-voiced, 
hurried. / 

“Take me along to eat,” he said. 
“T’ve got something——” 

“Come on!” A huge hand on each 
of their arms, Dick Chambers hur- 
ried them to the car. 

In a hash house around the corner 
they gave their order and turned to 
the cycle cop. His face was frown- 
ing in an expression of worry and 
puzzlement. 

“It’s about Keppel and the chief,” 
he said. “They. ain’t coming clean 
with you, and it’s mighty funny the 
way they act. The prosecutor would 
have let Branch go if the chief 
hadn’t talked him into holding him. 
The chief even wanted to have 
Branch taken over to the county 
seat, but the prosecutor wouldn’t 
stand for that. Chief and Keppel 
had to talk mighty hard to make him 
say your friend had better be kept 
here, but they finally convinced him 
Branch was dangerous.” 

“We'll get him out,’ Chambers 


said. “Judge Spiker will give us a 
writ. But it don’t matter so much 
now. If the prosecutor doesn’t be- 


lieve he’s guilty he won’t push the 
case; even if Bones Hervey gets 
clean away.” 

But the cycle officer shook his 
head. “The chief and Keppel talked 
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smooth and fast,” he said. “They 
got some reason for wanting Branch 
to go up for this. When they got 
through with him they had the 
prosecutor believing he ought to 
get a conviction because Branch has 
been in stir, if no other reason. You 
know how that shellback is about 
ex-cons.” 

Silence held while a waiter set 
food before them. Chambers picked 
up his fork, laid it down. 

“And they wouldn’t let you go and 
find out about Helc’s car when the 
Federals told you?” 

The cycle officer shook his head. 
“It’s funny, the way they act.” 

“PI say it is! If theres a one 
of ’em has his job when I get 
through, my name isn’t Dick Cham- 
bers. You go back there when yeu’ve 
eaten, son. Go back and see what 
you can find out. And what’s the 
name of the notary that took down 
the confession?” 

“Malone, I think. J. J. Malone.” 


NCE started, Brick and 
O Chambers found that they 

were too hungry to be satis- 
fied with one order. The cycle of- 
ficer left them waiting for a second; 
waiting in a silence filled with hot 
anger and preoccupation with grim 
thoughts. With his pie, Chambers 
asked for a telephone book and 


leafed through it for the notary’s 


home address. 

“We'd better get him first,” he told 
Brick, holding his finger on the type. 
“Well take him over to Judge 
Spiker’s and have him tell the judge 
what he knows. That’ll speed the 
thing up.” 

“He’s the only one,” Brick said. 
“He’s the only one knows what that 
mobster said—except Hervey.” 

J. J. Malone’s house was a bunga- 
low on the edge of town. A light 
burned inside, and as they walked up 


they saw a woman silhouetted in the 
window. She held a small child in 
her lap and rocked gently. 

From the porch they saw her place 
the child on a couch before she came 
to the door. Her face, peering out 
at them a moment later, looked 
drawn. Her voice was high and anx- 
ious, saying, “What is it?” 

“We wanted to see Mr. Malone,” 
Chambers said. “Is he home?” 

“He’s not here.” The high note 
of anxiety made the woman’s voice 
sharp. 

“Can you tell us where he is, 
ma’am? I’m Dick Chambers, and it’s 
mighty important for us to find——” 

The woman swung open the 
screen. “Come in,” she said. “I 
thought you were another of those 
—those men.” 

The bright room was cheerful, the 
pleasant home of a man and woman. 
The child on the couch slept in spite 
of the voices. Chambers and Brick 
took the chairs toward which the 
woman motioned them. 

“What men?” Chambers asked. 
“You’d better tell us all about it, 
ma’am. It might be something we 
ought to know. There’s been trouble 
in this town.” 

“I certainly will tell” you. It’s 
frightened me. I’m glad you came.” 

Two men had driven up just be- 
fore dinner time and she had an- 
swered the bell. They looked, she 
said, “like men from across the bor- 
der.” Not Mexicans, but Americans 
who preferred the life over there. 
She had not let them in, and when 
her husband came, they had taken 
him down to their car. 

In a few minutes he had come back 
and gone straight to the bedroom, 
where she had found him packing a 
suitcase. He was pale, she said, and 
his hands trembled, but he did not 
explain anything. 

“T’ve got to hurry,” he had said. 
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“Got to make the six-ten train. I 
don’t know when I’ll be back.” 

As he left he had kissed her and 
said, “Don’t worry.” 

When she finished, Brick and 
Chambers looked at one another, 
then away. Brick began to pick at 
a thread in the upholstery of the 
chair arm. Malone’s wife broke into 
the silence. 

“Oh, what’s happening, please? If 
anything happens to Jack——” Her 
glance went involuntarily to the 
child. 

“I wouldnt worry about him, 
ma’am,” Dick Chambers said. “He 
isn’t in any danger so long as he’s 
out of town, and he can come back 
in a few days. Can you describe 
those men that came; tell me just 
what they looked like?’* 

But Mrs. Malone could not. Her 
glimpse had been brief and the worry 
of her husband’s departure had 
blurred the impression. She could 
only say that they looked tough. 
Chambers was not able to recognize 
either. 

“They were afraid your husband 
would tell something he knew,” he 
told her. “But you don’t need to 
get upset. He’s safe enough, now. 
Thanks very much, Mrs. Malone.” 


á f \HEY drove away in silence, 
heading back toward the cen- 
ter of town. Half a dozen 

blocks had passed before Brick 

spoke. 
“That makes three,” he said. “Now 
nobody in town knows what he said.” 
“Tt settles one thing, anyhow.” 
Dick Chambers spoke slowly, as a 
man does when thinking. “Held 
didn’t smash up by accident. Some- 
body shot him, or crowded him off 
the road. Hervey either had it done, 
or did it himself. Now he’s run this 
notary public out of town. No use 
to go and see Judge Spiker now, 


either. He’d have given us a habeas 
corpus on what the notary could tell. 
If it scared Bones Hervey it must 
be pretty bad. But now we haven't 
got enough evidence with everybody 
bucking us like this. They’ve got us 
stopped.” 

“Its damn funny, the police try- 
in’ so hard to send Joe up and not 
doing a thing about Hervey. There’s 
more in this than you can see right 
plain, Dick. I wonder if Ching 
Paulson knows anything about it— 
about Hervey.” ; 

“Who’s Paulson?” 

“Fella that works in the bank. Joe 
Branch got us into this trying to 
help him out. Paulson gave that 
gang the layout of the bank and 
opened up the doors. They had 
something on him and made him do 
it, but he’s trying to shoot square. 
That’s why we helped him and tried 
to keep him out of it. Joe’s awful 
soft-hearted about a guy in a jam 
like that, on account of—of some- 
thing that happened once.” 

“T know how he feels. Would this 
Paulson tell it if he knew anything?” 

“Guess so. Joe seems to think he’s 
a pretty good guy.” 

They finally located Paulson in his 
boarding house. The slight, blond 
man was more pale and shaken than 
when Brick had first seen him. The 
moment he got in the car, words 
came tumbling out of his mouth ina 
hysterical stream. 

“This is terrible! Joe Branch’ 
helped me and now they’re going to 
send him up for murder. I tried to 
tell them what Joe did that night, 


but Tucker wouldn’t let me. I can’t 
sleep. It’s terrible.” 
“Shut up!” Brick said. “Cryin’ 


about it won’t help Joe any. What 
do you know about Bones Hervey?” 

“He’s a big gambler. Owns a lot 
of places over the border. They say 
he’s ” 
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“Do you know he’s tied up with 
the mob that tried to rob the bank?” 

Paulson’s pale-blue eyes opened 
very wide on Brick. “No!” he said. 
“No, I didn’t know anything about 
that.” 

“Do you know anything more 
about Hervey—anything he could be 
jailed for?” 

“They say——” Paulson began, 
but Brick cut him short. 

“What people say is no good. Do 
you really know anything you can 
prove?” 

Paulson shook his head. “I never 
mix with crooks; except when they 
come and threaten me the way they 
did. I hadn’t any idea Hervey was 
in the gang.” 

“No use,” Brick said to Chambers. 
“He can’t help any.” 

“But isn’t there something I can 
do?” Paulson wanted to know. “I 
can’t stand having Branch in this 
trouble because of me. P1 tell——” 

“What good would it do Joe for 
you to lose your job and get 
pinched?” Brick said. “Everybody 
knows by now that Joe and I stopped 
the robbery. They’re accusing Joe 
of murdering that guy Oakley, and 
what you tell won’t make any dif- 
ference. You just lie low and keep 
your mouth shut.” 

They dropped Paulson at his 
boarding house and drove on, aim- 
lessly, silently, each busy with the 
problem of what to do next. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
FOOL’S LUCK. 


NHEY had reached open coun- 
g| ` try one the far side of town 
before Brick broke the si- 

lence by swearing at himself. 

Diek Chambers’s big laugh boomed 
out clear and natural, as if a solution 
had lifted all weight off his mind. 

“Were dumb, Dick. A couple of 


saps. All we’ve got to do is go get 
another confession out of that mob- 
ster. He can tell us just as well as 
he told the others.” 

“When a thing’s right under your 
nose,” he continued, turning the car 
around, “you most likely don’t see it. 
The best way out’s generally the 
most simple—if you’ve got sense 
enough to find it.” 

But to obtain a second confession 
turned out to be a more difficult task 
than either of them imagined. The 
nurse on duty at the hospital desk 
refused them permission even to en- 
ter the gangster’s room. His condi- 
tion had been critical for some hours 
—a wavering between life and death. 

Dick Chambers insisted that the 
resident physician, whom he knew 
slightly, be awakened. He explained 
the situation and the doctor’s ill 
temper quickly changed to alarm and 
decision. He sent an orderly for 
the nurse assigned to all night duty 
in the gangster’s room. 

“Tf this man dies,” he said, “it 
won’t be any great loss. And what 
he has to tell may save a couple of 
lives. I’m all cut up about young 
Tucker. He was an impudent pup, 
but I liked him.” 

When the nurse came the doctor 
held a brief, low-voiced conference . 
with her over the chart of the pa- 
tient’s condition. When he turned 
to them again his face was very 
grave. 

“He has been in a coma for several 
hours. There’s very little chance 
that he’ll live, and he may not re- 
cover consciousness at all. Some- 
times they do, just before death, and 
sometimes not. He may not be able 
to talk, even if he comes to.” 

Brick looked up from the worn 
spot in the floor at which he had 
been staring. “I'll stay,” he said. 
“TIl wait in his room. We've got to 
get anything he says.” 
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“You havent had any sleep,” 
Chambers said. “Better let me, or 
somebody else——” 

“Tve got all my life to sleep. If 
this guy says anything, I want to 
be there and hear it.” 

Chambers looked once at Brick’s 
set face and did not argue. 

“Doc,” he said, “give him a cup 
of coffee, will you? I’m going out 
and ’tend to some things. Ill phone, 
Brick.” 


the gangster’s bed, Brick sat 
waiting out dark time which 
passed as slow as a sluggish stream. 


È a straight chair by the head of 


On a cot in a far corner of the room ` 


the nurse lay asleep. He couldn’t 
see her. He could not see anything 
except the white pillow and the 
gangster’s wasted, pain-racked face, 
illuminated by a feeble, shaded 
lamp. The man looked dead. His 
breathing was inaudible. He lay per- 
fectly still. All about was quiet, 
heavy as the dark beyond the lamp’s 
circle. 

Brick had no idea how long he had 
been there. The nurse was supposed 
to wake and look at her patient every 
hour, but Brick was sure that she 
didn’t. This man was going to die, 
anyway. Die. A lot of men had 
died since they first met Ching Paul- 
son in the saloon. Root, and Held, 
and Howdy Tucker. His own 
chances to live long were not very 
good; not with things going the way 
they were. à 

Brick tried to shake gloomy 
thoughts from»-him. It wasn’t the 
men who were dead who mattered 
now, but the living. If the man on 
the bed died without speaking, Brick 
didn’t see how they were going to 
fight the frame-up against Kentucky 
Joe. He'd fight it, and he believed 
Dick Chambers would, but Brick 
didn’t see how they could help. 


Half an hour after he left, Dick 
Chambers had called to say that he 
could be reached at a certain hotel, 
and that he had a notary ready to 
come at a moment’s notice. He had 
also said something about “getting 
some men together and trying to run 
this town right.” Brick hadn’t un- 
derstood. He thought about it now, 
and still could not make out what 
Chambers meant. What could be 
right about a town where the police 
were as stupid as this, and probably 
crooked beside? Give a man a uni- 
form and a badge and he could get 
away with a lot. Give him money 
and he could get away with almost 
anything. 

The night dragged on and on. 
Brick was lonely, depressed, and 
found it increasingly hard to sit 
there. He was tired to the bone 
from lack\of sleep and from the 
strain he had been under. Yet sim- 
ply to sit and wait was harder than 
driving effort would have been. He 
wanted to do something, work, fight, 
go somewhere, to get Joe free and 
Hervey behind bars. And he had to 
sit still and wait for a man who lay 
as one dead. 

To get Hervey was the thing that 
mattered now. Joe might possibly 
go free on a trial by jury. But even 
if he did, neither of their lives would 
be worth a nickel. Brick doubted 
that they could get out of town 
quickly enough. If the man on the 
bed came to life and talked, they 
could do it; bring Hervey over for 
trial, or make him skip the country 
—if the man talked. 


HE nurse had come to look 

: at him and gone back to 
sleep. She told Brick it was 

half past twelve, then. It was plain 
that she had given him up. The man 


didn’t interest her any more. She 
could do nothing. She had forgot- 
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ten about him, almost. It came to 
Brick, as he looked at the man for 
the hundredth time, that nurses were 
like soldiers in war: death and suf- 
fering didn’t affect them much. It 
was a job—dealing with life and 
death—and you couldn’t afford to let 
it get to you. 

They wouldn’t let him smoke here. 
Brick chewed hard on a piece of 
tough dental gum the doctor had 
given him and tried not to want a 
cigarette. Each time he had looked, 
the gangster appeared nearer dead 
than alive. He’d gotten so he ex- 
pected him to be dead every time he 
looked. Now he wouldn’t look again 
for a while. 

A slight sound in the bed brought 
Brick round with a jerk. What he 
saw was very strange. The gangster 
lay with his head bent upward from 
the pillow. His sunken eyes, wide 
open now, stared out into the dark 
with a look which combined more 
terror mixed with desperate . fury 
than Brick had ever seen before. It 
was uncanny, for Brick, following 
his look, could see nothing but the 
dark. 

If Brick had had time to reason, 
he would have thought the man in 
delirium, seeing some specter out of 
his past. He did not have time. As 
he looked, the man’s hand went 
plunging toward his pillow in the 
gesture Brick had seen before. He 
was reaching for a gun. 

Brick acted on instinct which 
drove his muscles in a surge so sud- 
den no thought even got started. He 
rose from his chair and in the same 
motion hurled himself head down to- 
ward the place he knew the door to 
be. 

In the enveloping dark his shoul- 
der struck, and he knew he had run 
against a man. His momentum car- 
ried them both off their feet. Close 
beside him a gun went off with a 


terrific crash. Then he was on the 
floor, and the room was filled with a 
woman’s screaming. 

Brick was half under the other’s 
body. He felt the man squirm, 
tightened his right arm and heaved. 
The man turned over. Brick’s left 
rose and struck. His knuckles 
crashed against bone. Toohigh. He 
struck again, a short, downward jab. 
This time teeth gashed the flesh of 
his hand, but the body went limp. 

Brick lay there a moment, recover- 
ing himself. He started to sit up. 
A great flood of light leaped into 
the room. He blinked, and looked 
up to see the doctor standing over 
him. The orderly was just behind. 
Brick looked down again. Beside 
him, face up, lay Bones Hervey. His 
clothes were disheveled and the half- 
grown beard on his face made him 
look dirty. His right hand still 
loosely held a black automatic. 

The nurse was still screaming. 
She sat up in the cot with eyes dis- 
tended and mouth open, letting out 
yell after yell of hysteria. The doc- 
tor walked over and slapped her 
sharply twice. She stopped crying, 
and the room became very quiet. 
Brick got to his feet, still looking 
at the man on the floor. 

“Its him,” he said. “He came to 
get this mobster before he talked. 
I just got to him in time by luck.” 

The doctor locked toward the bed, 
then walked over swiftly. When 
Brick reached the bedside he was 
stripping covers off the gangster 
whose face was contorted in a rigid 
grimace of agony.” His hand and 
arm reached stiffly toward the pil- 
low. When his body was exposed 
it showed no fresh eet hole. But 
the doctor said: 

“He won’t ever talk now. Hervey 
killed him just as surely as if he’d 
shot him. His heart stopped from 
the extra exertion.” 
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It took Brick a moment to get 
things straightened out in his mind. 
The gangster was dead. He’d never 
tell anything. They had no way, 
now, of proving who killed Oakley. 
But they did have Hervey himself. 
Brick didn’t know just what could 
be done, but he was sure of one 
thing: that Hervey would not get 
away again. He went to pick up 
Hervey’s automatic and handed it 
to the orderly. 

“I’m going to phone,” he said. “If 
he wakes up, keep him here.” 

The orderly grinned. “He won’t 
wake up for a while. Man, you cer- 
tainly did sock that fella!” 


CHAPTER XX. 
CROOK FOR CROOKS. 


HE office at the jail was 
crowded. Behind his desk 
sat the chief, looking worried 

and puzzled and as if he’d like to be 
far away from there. Keppel sat 
stolidly against the wall, turning his 
red-rimmed eyes balefully from 
Brick to Dick Chambers, who stood 
beside the door. Two men Brick 
had never seen before were near 
Chambers; tanned, carelessly dressed 
Valley men, who yet had about them 
the air of substantial citizens. Their 
faces were serious and set. The 
young cycle officer and the lieuten- 
ant of detectives were over near the 
chief, and beside Brick was Bones 
Hervey. 

The gambler did not look as he 
ought to look. In spite of two miss- 
ing teeth he wore the same half smile 
which had been there that morning 
when he faced his accusers. He was 
speaking, and he did not speak as he 
reasonably should. 

“You can arrest me,” he said, “but 
what for? I went to the hospital to 
see that man, and Wilson here at- 
tacked me. The girl at the desk was 


asleep, so I came right on upstairs 
without disturbing any one. Pm a 
citizen, you know, and I’ll stand on 
my rights. My lawyer can have 
me out inside an hour, and make it 
pretty hot for anybody that has in- 
terfered with my liberty.” 

It was hard for Brick to believe, 
that any man could so smoothly 
claim the protection of law and right 
when he had done what Hervey had 
done. He had known plenty of liars 
and crooks in his day, but none like 
this. Mixed with Brick’s anger 
against him was a sort of admiration 
for his control of himself and ability 
to play a part. Keppel spoke. 

“You can’t jail a man that ain’t 
done anything. I wouldn’t stand any 
more from these birds, chief. 
They’ve made a monkey out of you 
long enough.” 

Dick Chambers, lounging beside 
the door, said quietly: “Nobody 
asked you anything, Keppel. Shut 
your mouth. Were asking you to 
arrest Hervey, chief. And I’m tell- 
ing you, you’d better.” 

The fat chief was running his 
tongue over his lips. At another 
time, Brick would have laughed at 
the helpless, bewildered look of the 
man. The chief looked at Chambers, 
opened his mouth, closed it again. 
Keppel was staring at him. The 
ugly face and red-rimmed eyes 
seemed to Brick to hold a meaning 
he did not understand. The chief 
caught the look and shifted his 
glance away. 

“I can’t arrest Mr. Hervey. Don’t 
you see there’s no charge we can 
bring? Be reasonable, Chambers.” 

It didn’t make sense. The chief 
was deliberately fighting for the lib- 
erty of a man whom he should have 
been glad to put behind bars, on any 
excuse. And all the while he in- 
sisted on holding Kentucky Joe. 
Keppel, the gorilla in uniform, was 
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urging him on. Brick was about to 
tell them what he thought when he 
saw Dick Chambers move away from 
the door. 


HE rancher stood erect, now. 

l He seemed to tower, and 

dominate the whole room by 
his size and the strength of his per- 
sonality. Every one else appeared 
small. He was about to say some- 
thing, and all were waiting to hear. 

But the telephone’s abrupt jangle 
broke in too soon. Before the chief 
could take it, the cycle officer’s long 
arm had reached for the instrument. 
He said, “Police station,” and turned 
almost at once to Brick. “For you, 
Wilson.” 

In a dead silence Brick put the 
receiver to his ear. The voice which 
came to him was faint and labored, 
as if the speaker could hardly talk. 

“Brick? This is Howdy Tucker. 
Is it true you’ve got Hervey?” 

Brick told him it was. “I’m up at 
the hospital,” Howdy said. “They’re 
trying to make me stay. Send some- 
body in a car, and for Judas’s sake 
hold Hervey! 4 

Brick slammed the receiver on the 
hook. 

“Howdy Tucker’s at the hospital,” 
he told Chambers. “He says for 
somebody to go get him.” 

Keppel and Bones Hervey were 
both on their feet before he fin- 
ished. ' 

“We can’t keep Mr. Hervey here 
all night,’ Keppel said hurriedly. 
“It’s an outrage, the way he’s been 
treated. Tl just take him in my 
car to make up z 

It was then that Brick found out 
what Chambers had meant by “get- 
tin’ some men together and running 
the town right.” Before Keppeľs 
words had more than registered on 
his brain, he saw the two strangers 
move to block both doors. They 


Tee 


-Keppel, sit down. 


had guns in their hands. So did 
Chambers, and all three looked as if 
they meant business.” 

“That’s enough out of you,” Cham- 
bers said to Keppel. “You aren’t fit 
to wear a badge and neither is your 
boss. It’s been a long time since this 
State saw a vigilance committee, but 
there’s one taking over right now. 
Son”—he nodded at the cycle officer 
—‘“take my car and bring Tucker. 
Hervey, if you.» 
move from where you are, we'll 
shoot you.” 

Keppel sat down, looking dazed. 
Hervey stared at Chambers. He was 
not smiling, now. The chief patted 
his stomach, muttering to himself. 

Chambers’s car roared away, and a 
silence, heavy and tense as the mo- 
ment when a dynamiter presses the 
key to fire his charge, settled on the 
room. Chambers and the two 
strangers stood watchful-eyed by the 
doors, covering the room. Keppel 
glowered at them like some sullen, 
stupid animal suddenly attacked. 
Hervey’s smooth face showed great 
furrows that had not been there be- 
fore. 

All but the three Vigilantes turned 
at the first sound of the returning 
car. It stopped with a scream of 
brakes and a moment later Cham- 
bers stood aside to let the two in. 


ALF of Howdy Tucker’s 
H head was caked with dried 
blood, and a fresh trickle 
ran down one temple. His left arm 
hung in an improvised sling. The 
tan had all faded from his face, leav- 
ing it gray, and he leaned heavily 
on the cycle officer’s shoulder. He 
looked straight at Keppel, and as he 
looked, the ex-prison guard stood up, 
wrenching at the service revolver in 
his Sam Browne belt. 
Brick reached for his own gun, 
but one of Chambers’s men was be- 
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fore him. A shot crashed and Keppel 
grunted with pain. He took his 
right forearm in his left hand, nurs- 
ing the pain of its breaking,. Brick 
seized Hervey’s arms from behind 
as he reached for a weapon. The 
gambler relaxed. The other stranger 
took away Keppel’s gun, and Cham- 
bers said: 

“Get handcuffs on Hervey.” 

As the cycle officer snapped the 
steel over Hervey’s wrists, the chief 
suddenly pointed a finger at him and 
shouted: “He did it! He framed 
Branch. He’s—he’s a crook!” 

And Hervey, with a trace of his 
old smile, answered: “And so are 
you, chief. I’ve given you bribes 
enough to send you up for twenty 
years, and you'll go when I do. Kep- 
pel will, too.” 

So the gunfire of charge and 
countercharge commenced. It lasted 
a long time. Once started, these 
partners in crime tried to outdo each 
other in revelations. The chief and 
Keppel, in Hervey’s pay, had done 
their best to make Hervey’s frame- 
up of Joe Branch work, as they had 
helped him often enough before. 
Keppel was deep in Hervey’s illicit 
trade back and forth across the bor- 
der, and the chief had been well paid 
to keep eyes and mouth shut. They 
told enough to keep Hervey in 
prison the rest of his life, without a 
conviction for murder. And he in 
turn implicated them. Though in 
Keppel’s case, there was no need. 

Finding himself in deep trouble 
when the wounded gangster made 
his statement, he had tried to do 
away with witnesses by shooting 
Held, when the detective’s car was 
moving fast. Howdy Tucker, 
thrown clear of the wreck, had re- 
tained consciousness long enough to 
crawl behind the shelter of rocks and 
saw Keppel set fire to the spilled 
gasoline, evidently believing him to 
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be underneath with Held. He did 
not know whether Held was still 
alive then or not. Fortunately, Kep- 
pel was in too much of a hurry to 
look for him, and Howdy, after a tor- 
turing afternoon of wandering lost 
under the blazing sun, had come at 
last to a ranch house and finally been 
brought to town. 

“They made just one mistake,” 
Howdy said when he told about it. 
“They didn’t take that gangster 
seriously enough. Keppel wasn’t 
here, and the chief sent an honest 
man up with me to get the confes- 
sion. He told plenty, too. He 
thought Hervey had double-crossed 
him and was out to do him as much 
harm as he could. That was a smart 
scheme of yours, Brick, making him 
think Hervey’d sent the cops after 
him.” 

The man who had shot Keppel 
came in just in time to hear Howdy 
say that. : 

“From what I hear,” he said, “Wil- 
son’s been mighty smart all along. 
The town’s got a lot to thank him 
for, one way and another. I’ma law- 
yer here, and I never thought to see 
Hervey in a cell. Any favor we can 
do you fs 

A weary grin came to Brick’s face. 
“How about letting Joe Branch 
out?” he asked. 


HEY went back to the cell, 
i Dick Chambers striding in 
the lead with the keys. Ken- 
tucky Joe was at the bars, peering 
anxiously down the dark corridor. 
“Where’s Brick? If they got 
Brick P11——” 
Then Brick was in the doorway 
and gripping Joe’s hand. 
“You’re out, boy,” he said. 
in the clear.” 
Neither was a man of many words, 
but they could mean what they said. 
Joe’s handclasp tightened for a mo- 


“All 
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ment like a vise. “Thanks, Brick. 
I—you—— 

“Forget it,” Brick said. 

The others crowded round, then, 
congratulating Joe, trying to tell 
him everything that had happened. 
They stood around in the corridor 
all talking at once. When the con- 
fusion let up a little Kentucky Joe 
laughed. He hit Brick lightly on 
the shoulder with his fist; his face 
aglow with devotion. 

“Now this is over,” he said, “you 
can get back over there and do your 
gamblin’, Maybe you'll have a 
chance at some honest money with 
Hervey out.” 

Brick suddenly reached into his 


pocket and hauled out a wad of bills. 
He handed them to Joe. 

“You go,” he said. “Me, I was in 
a poker game last night that’ll cure 
me the rest of my life. You go over 
if you want to. What I’m going to 
do is climb into your bunk and 
sleep.” 

As he spoke, Brick stepped 
through the cell door and sent it 
clanging shut behind him. “And if 
anybody wakes me up before day 
after to-morrow Pll bust him one on 
the jaw.” 

When the laughter died down, 
Brick Wilson’s rhythmic snores 
were heard rising from the darkness 
of the cell. 


Y 


A NEW GOVERNOR FOR HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


| AST November, Major Ashley Cooper was appointed the governor 
` of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Two hundred and sixty-one years 
' ago, Charles II. of England issued the first charter to the company 

and a long, unbroken line of distinguished traders have held that post and 

contributed materially to the building up of the great Northwest. 

The chain of stores operated by the company in western Canada is 
not the main business of the corporation; furs are its principal concern. 
The company operates three hundred and twenty fur-trading posts and 
the chief factor, Ralph Parsons, of Winnipeg, recently began a tour of 
inspection to these posts which will require three years to complete. 

“We have,” said Major Cooper, “a national and humane duty to per- 
form in providing for those Indian and Eskimo trappers who can no longer 
live by the bow and arrow. They have been educated to a higher standard 
of living and must have rifles and ammunition. Neither could we cut down 
their supply of bacon and buy fewer furs. They are citizens of Canada and 
have every right to subsist in their chosen way.” 

Developments in Canada, he pointed out, have had important effecis 
on the administration of the company. The railroad has gone to Churchill 
on Hudson Bay and to Moose Factory on James Bay, and this large area in 
future will be served by train instead of boat. Air transportation of stores 
and supplies is to be tried in place of transportation by canoe and dog train. 
On Lake Mistassini there is a post that can be reached in five hours by 
plane, but is four or five weeks from civilization by older methods of trans- 
portation. 


A profit on 


crime yields unexpected 
interest. 


ONE PEARL MISSING 


By Oscar Schisgall 


ON EVERMAN opened 

the door of his Monte 

Carlo apartment to find 

Harvey Linton, a study 

in black and white, on 
the threshold. 

“Well!” Everman exclaimed cheer- 
ily, drawing a long cigarette holder 
from his lips. “You’ve deserted Ma- 
dame d’Aubrelle quite early to-night, 
haven’t you? I saw you at the opera 
half an hour ago.” 

Linton offered no direct reply. He 
entered, his face taut and earnest. 

“I came straight here,” he said. “I 
don’t want to hang on fo these pearls 
any longer than necessary!” 

Everman’s eyes, widening, shone. 


“Oh! 
pered. 

“Of course!” 

“Any trouble?” 

“No. It was easy enough.” 

“Does madame know of her loss?” 

“Not yet. She probably won’t dis- 
cover it until some evening when she 
decides to wear them. I took the 
things out of her jewel case. Look 
here, Everman, I hope you’ve got 
the money for me!” 

“Certainly,” Everman assured him, 
smiling. “Come into the library and 
let’s have a look at the things.” 

In the library the gray-haired 
fence switched on a lamp that stood 
beside a desk. He sat down, a bulky 


So you got them,” he whis- 
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figure in evening clothes; and as 
Linton unfolded a silk handkerchief 
before him, his eyes narrowed ap- 
preciatively and he put aside his 
cigarette holder. 

“Very pretty luster,” he admitted 


as he bent over the pearls. “Very 
pretty indeed. They Hello! 
String’s broken!” 

“Yes,” snapped Linton. “I broke 


it. The thing caught as I pulled it 
out of the jewel box. But all the 
pearls are there; you needn’t worry 
about that.” 

Everman did not speak. In fact, 
he remained silent for several min- 
utes while he examined the gems, 
one by one. A queer little smile, a 
contented smile, hovered about his 
massive features. These things, he 
realized, were easily worth fifteen, 
almost twenty times what he had 
agreed to pay for them. He turned 
the pearls over and over on the hand- 
kerchief. 

“Well?” finally demanded Linton 
impatiently. : 

“They look quite satisfactory, old 
man.” 

“Then let’s get this deal closed! 
I want to get out of here and draw a 
free breath.” 

Everman leaned back in his chair. 
He picked up the cigarette holder 
and regarded his visitor specula- 
tively. 

“Tell me,” he said after a pause, 
“just what are the chances of these 
things being traced to you?” 

“None!” 

“You're sure of that?” 

“Listen, Everman,” Linton rasped 
in exasperation, “this isn’t the first 
job I’ve pulled! You ought to know 
by this time that I cover my tracks 
pretty well! I never got you into 
trouble yet, did I? Even back in 
New York you were safe with me! 
You needn’t be worried about this. 
Jacqueline d’Aubrelle is going to 


swear that burglars got into her 
villa!” 

Everman considered a while, then 
nodded and rose. 

“Very well,” he said quietly. “If 
you'll wait a moment, [ll get you 
the cash.” 

And he walked out of the room. 


i VHE instant Don Everman was 
gone, a change swept over 
- Harvey Linton. He grew 
rigid. His eyes flamed. His cheeks 
became deathly white. He snatched 
an automatic from his pocket. He 
held the weapon low, concealed be- 
hind the back of a chair. 

With his feverish eyes fastened on 
the door, he waited. 

This was the climax of his plan. 
He had induced Everman to get the 
money, and now he was going to kill 
the man! 

It was a desperate step to take. 
But it promised security and one 
hundred thousand francs in cash. 

The sound of approaching steps 
ended Linton’s thoughts. He stiff- 
ened and held his breath. Everman 
came into the library with his head 
bent, for as he walked he was count- 
ing bank notes. 

“I hope you won’t mind ten-thou- 
sand-franc notes,” he said. “I took 
them because they’re easier to carry 
than a big wad of ” He raised 
his head, halted, gaped. “Good 
heavens!” he gasped. “Linton! 
Don’t! You're crazy!” 

But the horrified outcry issued too 
late. 

There was a single angry crack 
from Linton’s automatic. 

A crimson rose suddenly bloomed 
in the very center of Don Everman’s 
dress shirt. He swayed. He looked 
very bewildered and dismayed. He 
reached out for support and found 
none. He began to sag down, his 
incredulous eyes fixed in amazement 
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on Linton’s ghastly face. He was 
still holding the money, and his hand 
rose unsteadily, as if to offer the 
bank notes for his life. 

And then, without having uttered 
a sound after the shot, Don Everman 
collapsed in a huddle. He was dead! 

It must have been the thump of 
his fall that aroused Harvey Linton. 
He blinked, sucked in his breath. 
With a cry stifled in his throat he 
sprang forward, wild-eyed, and suc- 
ceeded in tearing the money out of 
that rigid, clutching hand. 

When he had it, crumpled in a 
ball, he jammed it into his pocket. 
He swung to the desk and swept the 
pearls into the handkerchief, began 
tying it into a little bag. 

And half a minute later Harvey 
Linton, with his pockets holding 
both money and pearls, dashed out 
of the apartment, down a flight of 
steps, and into a tranquil Mediter- 
ranean night. 


of his hotel, Linton drew a deep 
breath and rather contentedly 
apprised his position. 

He had not, as Everman had sup- 
posed, actually stolen the’ pearls. 
No. His plan had been much craft- 
ier and safer. At the opera, last 
night, Jacqueline d’Aubrelle had 
worn the string; and later, as he es- 
corted her home in a taxi, he had 
managed to catch his sleeve among 
the gems and break the cord. 

For this awkwardness he had in- 
sisted on atoning by having the 
pearls restrung. And Madame d’Au- 
brelle, after laughing at his abject 
contrition, had indicated her trust 
in this charming American by say- 
ing: 

“Eh, bien, very well, then, if you 
insist. But take them to Corval. He 
has restrung them once before and 
he is reliable.” 


[: the morning, as he stepped out 


So now, on the morning after 
Everman’s murder, Linton went to 
Corval. He intended to have the 
string replaced and to return the 
pearls to Madame d’Aubrelle in scru- 
pulous good faith. A profit of one 
hundred thousand francs would be 
his—and no possible connection with 
crime. 

“Ah, yes!” exclaimed Monsieur 
Corval, the jeweler, when Linton en- 
tered his shop. “These are the pearls 
of Madame d’Aubrelle, n’est-ce pas, 
m’sieu’?” 

“Why, ye-es——” 

“Madame, she has telephone’ me 
only a few minutes ago to say that 
m’sieu’ would bring them for her. I 
remember these stones very well.” 

He was a tall, cadaverous man, and 
when he smiled across the counter 
in his ingratiating way, the expres- 
sion accentuated every bone in his 
face. 

“Will it take very long to string 
them?” Linton asked. 

“Non, non. Perhaps half an hour, 
no more.” 

“Then TIl be back.” 

When he left the shop, Linton 
strode across the public gardens to 
the Café de Paris. He sat down with 
forced deliberation and ordered cof- 
fee and cognac. He leaned back, 
folded his hands over the knob of 
his cane, and surveyed the colorful 
crowds already gathering for the 
morning apéritif. 

He knew he was safe, and he had 
every reason to be gratified. In his 
wallet was one hundred thousand 
francs; more than enough to satisfy 
his needs for the next month. The 
pearls, too, were safe and would soon 
be returned to Madame d’Aubrelle. 
Moreover, he was confident that he 
had left no clew of himself in Ever- 
man’s home. Even the automatic 
which had fired the fatal shot now 
lay in the Mediterranean; before go- 
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ing to his hotel last night he had 
thrown the weapon far out from 
shore. 

The early editions of the newspa- 
pers, through which he had searched 
at his hotel, had presented no report 
of the murder. No doubt the body 
had not been discovered in time to 
lend sensation to those sheets. 

But now, as he-sat at his table in 
the Café de Paris, Harvey Linton 
saw a newspaper truck stop at the 
curb. Four boys ran from it to de- 
liver the latest editions to the stands 
about the public gardens. He 
wanted to jump up and rush for 
those papers, but a resolve to be calm 
restrained him. Presently he sig- 
naled his waiter. 

“Send somebody to get me a paper, 
will you?” 

“Certainement, m’sieu’.” 


MOMENT later, when he 
‘ looked at the front page, his 
muscles snapped to rigidity. 


He sat up stiffly, every sense alert. 
Yes, it was there! 


MURDER DISCOVERED AT MAISON 
BLANCHE! 


M. Donald Everman found shot to 
death. Concierge finds body: Empty 
wall safe in bedchamber, left open, hints 
at burglars. 


So that, Linton excitedly mut- 
tered to himself, was where Everman 
had kept the money: in a wall safe. 

He could not read French very 
readily. He had to grope from 
phrase to phrase, making rather free 
translations. But the gist of the re- 
port was clear enough. Nothing in 
it startled him very much until he 
reached a paragraph midway down 
the column. 

Harvey Linton suddenly caught 
his breath with a gasp. 

Luckily it was an inward, inau- 
dible gasp. He leaned forward in 
stupefaction, his eyes wide, his lips 


parted. For just a second he forgot 
that scores of people might be 
watching him. When he remem- 
bered, he shot a quick, almost guilty 
glance around. Then he gulped 
down his liquor in one mouthful and 
bent again to translate that para- 
graph: 


So far the police have one possible 
clew which may help them to trace the 
assassin. It is a pearl which was found 
on the floor of the library, close to M. 
Everman’s body. Since it is a gem of 
unusual quality, it is hoped that its own- 
ership may eventually be traced. 


That was all—just a few short sen- 
tences. But they roused a tempest 
in Harvey Linton; a tempest that 
swept terror into his mind. 

A pearl! 

What if somehow, through the 
magic of a skilled detective, the gem 
were actually traced to Jacqueline 
d’Aubrelle? What if she, in bewil- 
dered innocence, admitted that she 
had intrusted her pearls, on the fatal 
night, to Harvey Linton? 

Linton sprang abruptly to his feet. 
He called for his check, paid the 
waiter, and walked away. t 

Linton walked twenty minutes to 
steady himself, then went back to 
the establishment of Monsieur Cor- 
val. He determined not to yield to 
panic. He must behave calmly! 

As soon as he entered the shop, 
the gaunt jeweler hurried forward to 
meet him. He looked a little anx- 
ious, a little regretful. 

“Ah, m’sieu’, I am glad you have 
return’! I have already telephone’ 
Madame d’Aubrelle.” 


INTON halted in surprise, 
though a dark premonition 
surged through him. 
“Why?” he asked coldly. “What’s 
wrong?” 
“One of madame’s pearls is miss- 
ing!” 
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“Wha-at?” 

“Missing, m’sieu’—lost! Once be- 
fore I have restrung them, and my 
records show there were a hundred 
and twenty-two on the string. Now 
when I count them, voila, only a 
hundred and twenty-one!” 

“Well!” muttered Linton, scowl- 
ing. His heart pounded heavily. 
“That’s strange. What does Ma- 
dame d’Aubrelle say?” 

“She says she thought all the 
pearls were in your handkerchief, 
m’sieu’. She asked if you would 
have the goodness to look in your 
pockets.” 

As he searched his pockets Lin- 
ton tried to appear gravely con- 
cerned. The hunt was futile, how- 
ever, and finally he shook his head. 

“Possibly in my evening clothes,” 
he suggested. 


“Ah, yes! But, of course! You 
will see, m’sieu’?” 
“TIl go back at once, yes. Er— 


what about the string?” 

“Oh, it is ready,” said Monsieur 
Corval. “With the one pearl miss- 
ing, naturellement. And madame re- 
quested that I string them as they 
are. Will you take it?” 

“Yes, I may as well.” 

“Tf,” generously offered the jew- 
eler, “you find the lost pearl, bring it 
in, m’sieu’, and I shall be glad at any 
time to add it to the others.” 

Linton nodded his thanks. He 
paid for the work and watched while 
the pearls were wrapped in a small 
box. And as Monsieur Corval tied 
the last knot in the binding cord, a 
man entered the shop. 

He was a ponderous man with a 
formidable gray mustache. From 
the corners of his eyes Linton 
glanced at him. Something about 
him—his air of authority, perhaps, 
or the simple, baggy clothes, or the 
heavy black shoes—brought an odd 
sense of discomfiture. Just why he 


should suspect this stranger of be- 
ing a detective, Harvey Linton 
scarcely knew. Possibly it was be- 
cause he was looking in apprehen- 
sion at every one who approached 
him to-day. 

The man remained silent until 
Linton moved away toward the door. 
Then, taking an envelope from his 
pocket, he leaned across the coun- 
ter. 

“Monsieur Corval,” he said, “I 
have here a pearl I should like you 
to examine. Perhaps you can iden- 
tify it. I’ve been asking every jew- 
eler in town. You see, we found it 
this morning beside a murdered man, 
and if we can trace it——” 

That much Linton overheard. And 
though it was uttered in French, he 
understood every terrible word. 

Already halfway through the door, 
he dared neither stop nor look back. 
His face became deathly pale, the 
color of chalk. A spasm of terror 
all but strangled him. He had the 
feeling that the Law was just behind 
him, about to tap his shoulder. 
When he emerged on the sidewalk, 
he scarcely knew which way to turn. 
A few steps he took with abnormal 
rigidity. Then, as though fearful of 
pursuit, he shot back a wild glance. 
He saw nothing to frighten him, yet 
he abruptly lurched into a rapid 
stride, almost a run, toward his ho- 
tel. And in his head thundered the 
frantic thought: 

“Tve got to get away! 
to get away quick!” 


HEN Harvey Linton burst 
into his room, he was 
breathing hard. His eyes 


were afire. Tiny drops of perspira- 
tion covered his forehead, and a lit- 
tle rivulet of them wriggled crook- 
edly down his temple. 

He locked his door, even jammed 
home the small bolt. Then, flinging 


I’ve got 
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his hat aside, he darted across the 
sunlit chamber to yank a pigskin 
grip from under the bed. From a 
closet he took another piece of lug- 
gage. He opened them and started 
wildly, without system or care, to 
cram in his clothes. 

“What a break!” he gasped. 

He jerked open a drawer and liter- 
ally dumped its contents into a suit- 
case. On top of the bureau was a 
portrait of Jacqueline d’Aubrelle; 
one she had given him at his insis- 
tence “some weeks ago. She was 
wearing her pearls. The sight of the 
picture momentarily checked him. 
He stared at it, then sneered and 
hurled it into his luggage. 

“One little pearl!” he rasped. 
“One damned little pearl! Why the 
devil didn’t I stop to look over Ever- 
man’s floor? There was no rush!” 

He knew precisely what was going 
to happen now. 

Corval, the jeweler, would identify 
that pearl as Madame d’Aubrelle’s. 
At least, he would suggest its being 
hers, which was bad enough. 
Through her the detective would 
promptly proceed to trace the gem 
to Linton’s possession at the time of 
the murder. And then 

“But they can’t pin the killing on 
me for that!” he tried to tell him- 
self as he stuffed a suit into a valise. 
“They can’t prove anything!” 

Immediately another side of his 
mind retorted: 

“That’s crazy! Whatever hap- 
pens, they’ll have to hold me and 
look into my record! And that 
means I’m done! If they don’t paste 
this murder on me, they’ll deport me 
back to the States! And that spells 
jail!’ I’ve got to get away quick!” 

As he packed, Linton’s mind raced. 
He had in his pocket more than one 
hundred thousand francs in cash., 
Also, he had the pearls! There was 
no point in returning them now. Be- 


sides, he could not afford the time it 
would take him to go to Jacqueline. 
And they constituted a fortune too 
big to be sacrificed when the sacri- 
fice could avail nothing. 

He realized, of course, that his 
running away would rouse the po- 
lice of all France to a grim hunt. 
But of that he wasn’t afraid. Hed 
been hunted before and he had al- 
ways managed to slip away. Better 
to be free and sought than in prison, 
charged with murder! Once out of 
Monte Carlo, he would find a way 
to take care of himself. 

Linton stopped to look at his 
watch. A drop of perspiration 
splashed on its dial. It was five 
minutes after ten. 

He uttered a hard little sound and 
plunged back to the packing. 

In the lobby, before coming up, he 
had searched a time-table to discover 
that he could catch a Paris-bound 
train at ten thirty-five. Not an ex- 
press; but it would do. 

To confuse the police, he intended 
to buy a through ticket to Paris. 
But he’d get off at the next stop, 
Beaulieu, and jump into a bus for 
Marseilles. He’d reach Marseilles 
by nightfall; and if he could secure 
passage on a boat—preferably a 
freighter—bound for some Oriental 
port. 

It could be done. It must be done! 
With one hundred thousand francs 
and pearls worth—oh, infinitely 
more !—a man could live like a prince 
somewhere in the seclusion of the 
East! 

Linton locked the valises at ten 
fifteen. Soaked with perspiration, 
he swung toward the telephone and 
was about to call the hotel clerk 
when he stopped. Stopped and 
stared at a haggard ghost in a mir- 
ror. 

What on earth was the matter with 
him, anyhow? Was he going crazy? 
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“Of all the insane things to do!” 
he gasped. 

He’d been so madly excited, he 
realized, that the folly of checking 
out of the hotel now had scarcely oc- 
curred to him. Why, if he did that, 
the police would immediately watch 
the trains! 

“Tve got to leave these things 
here!” he told-himself. “T’ll just go 
out and the cops will wait for me 
to come back! Meanwhile I can get 
to Marseilles——” 

Of course! Any clothes he might 
need he could buy there. By step- 
ping out of the hotel as if he were 
merely going for a stroll, he could 
delay pursuit for hours. Why had 
he allowed so obvious an idea to es- 
cape him? Such confusion of mind 
would never do! He’d have to get 
a grip on his nerves. 

Linton kicked his luggage into a 
corner. He snatched up his hat, sent 
a final glance around the room, and 
unlocked the door. He started to 
step forward into the corridor. 

But he didn’t. 

He stood paralyzed. 

At the door, with a hand raised 
as if to knock, was the massive de- 
tective who had been in the jewelry 
shop! 


that stocky, mustached detec- 
tive, jumped back with a gasp. 
His distended eyes blazed with the 
accumulation of all the fear that had 
been torturing him for hours. His 
face, already moist and haggard, as- 
sumed a ghastly, livid hue. He knew 
very well, if he thought of it at all, 
that his conduct itself must incrimi- 
nate him; but he could not shake off 
that palsy of horror. 
“What—what is it?” he demanded 
hoarsely. “What do you want?” 
The detective did not immediately 
reply. He stared queerly at this 


Lo: when he confronted 


white-faced, horrified figure, and his 
eyes narrowed shrewdly. He peered 
beyond the man, about the room; 
saw the packed luggage, the empty 
drawers half out of the bureau, the 
empty clothes closet. 

All that he surveyed, slowly, be- 
fore he looked back at Harvey Lin- 
ton. Then, with an odd smile, he 
said: 

“So I arrive just in time, eh, 
m’sieu’?” 

“What do you want?” Linton re- 
peated in a voice not his own. 

“You, m’sieu’.” ‘ 

“Me? What—what for? 
do you mean?” 

“For the murder of Donald Ever- 
man!” 

Linton blinked. “Murder?” 

Very significantly the detective’s 
hand disappeared in his pocket. 

“T must ask you to accompany me 
to headquarters, m’sieu’,” he said. 

“I don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about!” 

“It will get us nowhere to dispute 
the matter here. I must ask you to 
come, m’sieu’.” 

“I tell you,’ Linton almost 
screamed, “I don’t understand what 
this 

“A search at headquarters,” curtly 
interrupted the detective, “will set- 
tle that! If you have the money 
on. ” 

“Money?” 

“One hundred thousand francs.” 

At the mention of that sum Linton 
felt an icy quiver ripple through his 


What 


body. He had been fighting to meet 
the detective’s eyes with a steady 


stare, but now it wavered. 

“What do you mean by that?” he 
demanded thickly. 

The big man did not move. His 
eyes were hard and glittering. He 
stood with his head slightly thrust 
forward, his hand still in his pocket. 

“Yesterday,” he said softly, “Mon- 
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sieur Everman withdrew a hundred 
thousand francs from his bank. 
There were ten ten-thousand-franc 
notes in the packet. It is fortunate 
that, because of the large denomina- 
tions, m’sieu’, the bank has the serial 
numbers of these notes. Possibly 
they are in your wallet? Or your 
baggage, there? I will not press you 
now. We can go into that at head- 
quarters. Let us start.” 

But Harvey Linton stood petri- 
fied. ) 5 

And yet, curiously, it was not to 
this disastrous point of the incrimi- 
nating bank notes: that his flounder- 
ing mind tried to cling. He was 
wondering, in a chaos of bewilder- 
ment, why the detective did not men- 
tion the pearl. He sucked in a sibi- 
lant breath. 

“Look here!” he gasped. “This is 
all crazy! Why do you come to me 
with this?” 


7 i VHE police officer yielded to'a 
Gallic shrug. With the mo- 
tion his slim hand emerged 

slightly from his pocket, and Linton 

had a brief but shocking glimpse 
of a revolver. 

“I shall be quite frank,” the detec- 
tive said in his soft-spoken English. 
“I have no wish to trick you, m’sieu’. 
I do not think that will be necessary. 
I came to you because we have found 
you are one of Monsieur Everman’s 
friends. To-day we are questioning 
all his friends in the hope that per- 
haps they can help us solve the mys- 
tery of his death. You, m’sieu’, were 
merely one among the others. Until 
I arrived here, I did not suspect you 
of having killed your friend.” 

Fully thirty seconds passed be- 
fore Linton appreciated this ac- 
knowledgment. Then: 

“Wha-at!” he whispered hoarsely. 

“You see, I am frank. But que 
voulez vous? I come here and find 


a man in such terrible fear that he 
is white, sweating, shaking, ready to 
scream at the sight of a policeman. 
The morning after his friend is mur- 
dered, I find him with his baggage 
all packed, ready to rush out just as 
I come. So I must form my conclu- 
sion, m’sieu’. And when I accuse 
you, voila, your actions alone are 
enough to disgust a jury. I must 
take you at once to headquarters!” 

“But ” 

Whatever Harvey Linton might 
have said was crushed by the sudden 
trill of his telephone. He scarcely 
heard it. There was another ring, 
and a third. He swept an exasper- 
ated glare at the instrument. Its 
sound crashed into his head, disrupt- 
ing and exploding whatever cohe- 
rent thoughts he was struggling to 
frame. Its persistence maddened 
him. 

“Better answer,” advised the de- 
tective. “Then we will go.” 

Linton moved to the telephone like 
an automaton, in a daze. Nota word 
had been said about the pearl! He 
couldn’t understand it. He saw only 
that this detective had come to call 
on him quite casually, as a matter of 
routine. Had he received the man 
calmly, with an air of innocence, he 
might have talked his way out of all 
connection with the crime! It had 
been his own insane terror—born of 
that single lost pearl—that had 
brought calamity upon him! Now 
he must go to headquarters, where 
those accursed bank notes would link 
him with the killing! Where merci- 
less investigations would link him 
with his past. 

“Nom d’un nom!” snapped the de- 
tective. “Aren’t you going to an- 
swer that telephone?” 

Linton answered in a stupor. 

Through the wire came the merry, 
laughing voice of Jacqueline d’Au- 
brelle. 
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“Ah, but you are going to laugh!” 
she giggled. “The funniest thing 


happened! About that pearl, I 
mean! You were worried, non, 
’Arvey?” 


“Pearl?” he repeated huskily. 
“Yes! We thought it was lost, eh? 
But non! It must have fallen into 
my gown; and when I undressed last 
night it probably dropped to the 
carpet and rolled away. For my 
maid, she has just found it under 
the chaise longue, and I——” 
Harvey Linton put down the tele- 
phone. He was trembling. His 
knees were behaving wildly, and he 
had to seize a chair to keep himself 
from collapsing. That pearl—the 
pearl that had created and inflamed 
his calamitous terror—under Ma- 
dame d’Aubrelle’s chaise longue. 
When he turned back to the de- 
tective, his skin looked like parch- 


it. But, desperately, he managed 
to speak. He knew the question he 
wanted to ask was dangerous. But 
he couldn’t suppress it. He had to 
know. 

“You brought a pearl to Corval’s! 
A pearl you—you found at Ever- 
man’s apartment!” 

“Bh?” 

Linton blurted: “Whose pearl was 
ite 

“Oh, that,” said the detective, 
arching his brows. “A few minutes 
ago we identified it through a friend 
of Monsieur Everman. It was a 
black pearl. It belonged to Ever- 
man himself. He used it, m’sieu’, as 
a shirt stud—he was wearing eve- 
ning clothes. But the bullet that en- 
tered his chest broke the stud, scat- 
tered its pieces. It sent the pearl 
rolling away. We didn’t realize 
where it came from until—— Here! 


Parbleu, what is the matter with 
you? Sit down before you fall!” 


ment. His mouth was so dry he 
could scarcely force a word through 


TT 
> MOUNTY POSES AS A RED 


ECENTLY a Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman at Toronto, Ser- 
R geant John Leonard, told from a witness stand that for seven long 
years he lived a dual life. He posed as a Communist and sat in secret 
conferences, where plots to wreck the government were being hatched, in 
order “to get his men.” 

Facing nine Communist defendants on trial for conspiracy, the scarlet- 
coated officer told how he had worked with them, plotted with them, issued 
orders to them, and accepted advice from them during those seven years. 
To maintain the tradition of the service—the Mounties always bring in 
their men—he had acted the dual rôle, putting aside his uniform and don- 
ning the shabby clothing of a workman. He managed to be elected secre- 
tary of the Regina branch of the Communist party of Canada, and then 
found his way into the inner circle of officers. Here he gathered the 
material necessary to arrest his men. 

Uncle Sam’s secret service men do not ride horses like the Mounties, 
but there is no valid reason why they should not establish for themselves 
a similar tradition. Quite recently a remarkable bit of detective work on 
the part of a special agent of the bureau of investigation came to light. 
This agent went to live among the real Apaches of Arizona in order to 
find the Indian of that tribe who had killed a young woman anthropologist. 
The agent remained among the Apaches four months and then he, too, 
brought in his man. 
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CYCLONE SHOT 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER A STORY. 


ED light flared from a 
mile of plant stacks along 
the right bank of the 
river. Smoke drifted 
lazily toward the slope of 

Halltown, more commonly known as 
“Helltown” by the steel workers of 
the district. Other plant towns 
along the river were not built on 
such a steep slope; the wind had a 
chance to blow ore dust, and cinders 
and heat away from the houses. But 
in Halltown everything was sucked 
and pushed and dumped against the 
slope, and in summer Halltown rated 
its other name, 

The speeding cab in which Jeff 
McReady was riding lurched over 


cobbles. Jeff leaned back in the seat 
and tried to keep his head from 
bumping against the roof. The 
driver was obeying his orders; he 
had obeyed them all the way from 
Pittsburgh, more than ten miles 
away. Now they had reached the 
limits of Halltown, and in what Jeff 
figured must have been record time. 

He was grinning when the cab 
driver turned his head. The driver’s 
name was Colombo, and he was a 
favorite with reporters on the Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch. His first name 
wasn’t Christopher, but he was gen- 
erally known as Chris. He was short 
and stocky, and very quick. He had 
a brown face with a broken nose—a 
relic of a short career as a prize 
fighter. Shad Borne, city editor of 
the Dispatch, often said he’d put 


By Raoul Whitfield 


Chris on the staff if he could think 
as quickly as he could move. 

The driver asked Jeff in a husky 
voice: 

“Police station, eh?” 

Jeff McReady nodded. “And don’t 
take the cab inside,” he replied. “PI 
go in alone.” 

Chris chuckled and missed a huge 
truck filled with sheet steel by only 
a foot or so. He was very proud of 
his driving ability, and he liked to 
drive for reporters. Most of the 
time they were going somewhere in 
a hurry, and that was the way Chris 
liked to travel. 

He swung into a street that sloped 
up sharply. It wasn’t very wide, but 
it was well lighted. It was Hall- 
town’s main street. Cheap stores 
lined both sides of it, and husky mill 


A newspaper man who 
played hunches and did 
not pull his punches! 


workers off shift were moving along 
the sidewalks. The time was almost 
nine o’clock of a day that had been 
cloudy and very hot. 

The cab swung to the right, mov- 
ing slowly along a narrower street. 
On a frame building showed a green 
light. On the sidewalk near the 
light was a small crowd. There were 
two cars at the curb, but neither 
were taxis. Jeff McReady smiled 
a little grimly. 

“First out, maybe,” he grunted. 

He leaned forward as Chris slowed 
down the cab. “Take it around the 
corner,” he ordered. “Just out of 
sight of the entrance. Stay back of 
the wheel. We may have to go some- 
where in a hurry.” 

Chris grinned and ran the back 
of a strong hand across his nose. 
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“What is it; a murder?” he asked. 


Jeff McReady grunted. “A mur- 
der up here?” he replied. “These 
boys don’t play that way.” 

Chris grinned more broadly. 


“No; they just kill each other, in- 
stead!” he muttered. 


EFF McREADY slammed the 

door of the cab behind him and 

moved toward the police station. 
He was almost six feet tall, with a 
lean face, light hair, and very blue 
eyes. He had good shoulders, and 
he was stronger than he looked. 
He’d been on the Dispatch staff for 
more than a year and he liked it. He 
wasn’t a star man; he didn’t have a 
perfect nose for news. And Shad 
Borne had a trick of sending him 
into tough spots. He didn’t get the 
soft breaks, and often he didn’t get 
what he was sent after. But he al- 
ways tried. 

Inside the police station he turned 
toward the sergeant’s desk. He 
hadn’t been in this station for two 
months, and he had never seen be- 
fore the man who was back of the 
desk. But he smiled and said: 

“Hello, sergeant. Who did it?” 

The sergeant was a small, thin 
man with hard, gray eyes and a very 
hard mouth. He narrowed his eyes 
and looked at Jeff for several sec- 
onds. 

“Who are you?” he asked coldly. 

Jeff continued to smile. “Mc- 
Ready, from the Dispatch, sergeant,” 
he said. “We got a tip that some- 
thing happened out here. I came 
right out. 

The sergeant nodded. Is that so?” 
he said, and there was irony in his 
voice. “You came right out, eh?” 

Jeff nodded. “Thats it,” he 
agreed. “I came right out.” 

The sergeant lifted his right hand 
from the police blotter and pointed 
toward the entrance. 


“Fine,” he said without any par- 
ticular enthusiasm. “Now suppose 
you get right out!” 

Jeff McReady stopped smiling. 
“T’ll have a look at the blotter first,” 
he said. 

The sergeant shook his head. “PI + 
bet you won't,” he replied. 

Jeff smiled again. “A desk ser- 
geant wouldn’t let me look at a po- 
lice blotter, not long ago, in Pitts- 
burgh. He lived right around the 
corner from the station. Three days 
later he was riding an hour to the 
new station he’d been transferred to 
—an hour there and an hour back.” 

The desk sergeant pointed toward 
the door. “That was in Pittsburgh,” 
he said. “This is Halltown, and a 
Pittsburgh paper doesn’t mean a 
thing to us out here. Get out!” 

Jeff shook his head. “A safe was 
blown open in the plant office, about 
forty minutes ago. Our readers will 
be interested.” 

The desk sergeant called sharply: 
“Mike, Johnny!” 

A husky, gray-haired officer in an 
ore-stained uniform came into the 
room from a rear door. The ser- 
geant said: 

“Where’s Mike?” 

The officer frowned at Jeff. “In 
the plant, looking the pay car over 


The sergeant cut in sharply: “All 
right; throw this reporter out of 
here.” 

Jeff grinned at the officer. 

“Don’t bother,” he said. 
just about to leave.” 

He moved toward the entrance. 
The sergeant looked at him coldly 
and said grimly: 

“We run this town; not the Pitts- 
burgh papers. _What we want you 
to have we'll give you. And we'll 
give it to you after we grab these 
crooks.” 

Jeff nodded without turning or 


“T was 
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stopping. “Were a daily paper; not 
a monthly,” he replied, and heard 
the sergeant swear at him. 


EFF reached the street and the 

police station door slammed be- 

hind him. Eddie Burke, from 
the Press, grinned at him. 

“Nice town. I’ve been here fifteen 
minutes and all I know is that there’s 
been a robbery,” he said. 

Jeff frowned. Hed thought he 
was the first reporter on the scene, 
and he wasn’t. Not only that, but 
Eddie Burke was a good man. Jeff 
said thoughtfully: 

“It’s going to be tough, and the 
bulldog edition is due on the streets 
in a couple of hours. How about 
working together a bit?” 

The bulldog edition was on the 
streets of Pittsburgh at ten forty- 
five. It was the first edition of the 
morning paper, sold to the after- 
theater crowd, and giving just a bite 
of the day’s news. 

“Nothing doing,” declared Burke. 
“I get a kick out of licking Dispatch 
men.” 

Jeff McReady shrugged. “Right 
now I might know something you 
don’t know, Burke,” he said. 

“That’s all right, too,’ Burke 
agreed. “That is, it would be, even 
if you did.” 

Jeff went toward Main Street, 
walking rapidly. Halltown had al- 
ways been a good town for news, if 
the news could be gotten. Jeff had 
a hunch that Eddie Burke knew peo- 
ple in town, storekeepers and work- 
ers. Jeff didn’t. But the uniformed 
officer who had been called to throw 
him out had given something away 
—a tip. Mike was looking over the 
pay car. 

It was the first of the month and 
Jeff knew that the steel workers 
were paid inside the plant; the pay 
car being hauled by a locomotive 


from one section to another. He 
whistled softly. 

“They robbed the pay car in the 
plant,” he muttered softly. “Prob- 
ably some workers did it. Good 
story.” 

It would be a good story if he 
could get it. Might even be a big 


‘story. But steel-mill officials didn’t 


like reporters. In fact, they disliked 
them very much. It dated back to 
a time when there had been a serious 
strike, and the newspapers had sided 
with the workers of the Pittsburgh 
district. After that few reporters 
had gotten inside a steel plant. 

Jeff McReady turned in the oppo- 
site direction from that taken by 
Burke. There were four entrances 
to the plant, and he had already de- 
cided that he must get inside. The 
main entrance was at the foot of the 
sloping Main Street, but it would 
be carefully guarded, he knew that. 
The guards were tough fellows; they 
had to be. But perhaps at another 
entrance he’d have a chance. 

He went to the cab and Chris 
grinned at him. 

“How many dead?” he asked. 

Jeff frowned. “I think it’s a stick- 
up, Chris,” he said. “But they won’t 
talk. They threw me out.” 

Chris whistled. “It’s the best 
place to be thrown out of—a police 
station,’ he muttered. 

Jeff smiled grimly. “Just now it 
isn’t,” he contradicted. “You stick 
here. I’m going down the line and 
see what I can find out.” 

Chris climbed down from behind 
the wheel. 

“I know a fellow who works in the 


plant here,” he said. “Will that 
help?” 
Jeff shrugged. “It might. If he 


doesn’t live far from here see what 
you can find out. Meet me here in 
twenty minutes. And don’t talk 
about the paper.” 
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HRIS went toward Main 
& Street. Jeff was about to go 

down the street next to it, 
to the plant, when he saw a car 
speeding in the direction of the po- 
lice station. A siren wailed, and 
there was the squeal of brakes. 

Jeff crossed behind the car as it 
stopped in front of the police sta- 
tion. The group hanging around 
scattered, and one of the men mut- 
tered: 

“They got some one.” 

Two men piled out from the back, 
the second jerking a third by the 
arm. The third man was dressed 
like a mill worker; his clothes were 
ore stained. He said protestingly: 

“Take it easy. Don’t jerk me 
around. Pll tell you what I*know.” 

One of the detectives grinned. 
“All right, Lasser,” he said. “Get 
inside and make it fast!” 

The one who had been jerked from 
the car was smiling oddly. He 
glanced at the green light over the 
station entrance. His face seemed 
very pale to Jeff. He said: 

“Sure, Pll talk.” 

He made a swift movement with 
his left hand, reaching up under his 
right armpit. The gun was in sight 
before one of the detectives shouted 
a hoarse warning. 

There was a sharp crash; the de- 
tective who had jerked Lasser from 
the cab tried to lift his hands to his 
head, then slumped on the sidewalk. 
The gun crashed again: and then the 
weapon of a plain-clothes man 
sounded from behind the one who 
had been called “Lasser.” lLasser’s 
body sagged and he turned his gun 
on himself. There was a third crash. 
He fell heavily. 

Jeff McReady backed against the 
wall of the police station. The 
crowd was suddenly moving in all 
directions. The sergeant and an- 
other officer ran from inside. 


' The sergeant who had ordered Jeff 
from the station got things organ- 
ized. And Jeff went in as the 
wounded plain-clothes men were 
carried in. The sergeant had his 
hands full, and Jeff kept out of his 
way. Ten minutes later he was in a 
phone booth a square distant, talk- 
ing to Shad Borne. 

“This is everything I’ve got,” he 
told the city editor. “The plant paid 
off to-day. The pay car was held 
up by asmall mob. Five or six men. 
They were dressed like plant work- 
ers, and they might have been. The 
police went after a man named Las- 
ser, because he was in town and had 
arecord. They didn’t expect to get 
much from him. He said he didn’t 
know anything much. They 
searched him, but they didn’t look 
under his right armpit. In front 
of the station he figured it was going 
to be too tough, so he shot two of 
the detectives—county detectives up 
from Pittsburgh—and then shot 
himself. One detective dead; and 
Lasser’s dead. The other isn’t badly 
hurt; shot in the leg. Names are 

Shad Borne cut in. “Never mind 
that. Pll send Bailey right up. How 
much did the crooks get?” 

Jeff said: “I don’t know. They 
won't talk. I’ve only been here ten 
minutes or so. Ran right into this 
shooting. Got thrown out of the sta- 
tion——” 

The city editor cut in again. “Find 
out how much they got. If Lasser 
killed himself he must have figured 
it was a bad spot. They must have 
got plenty, and probably they killed 
to get it. Get after the story. PI 
send Bailey and a photographer, but 
don’t wait for them. Phone me when 
you get something. Remember 
weve got a ten-forty dead line.” 

Jeff said: “O. K.,” and hung up. 
He went outside, and heard the clang 
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of an ambulance bell. 
ster with the exhaust open came up 
the slope at high speed. There was 
a girl back of the wheel, and she was 
good-looking. She looked at Jeff 
and waved, smiling. Jeff waved back, 
and the girl frowned and turned her 
head to the front again. The road- 
ster sped on up the hill, and a voice 
behind Jeff said: 

“Smart guy, eh?” 

Jeff turned and looked at a husky 
man of about his age. The husky 
one was frowning, and Jeff grinned 
at him. 

“I thought she was waving at me,” 
he said cheerfully. “Sorry.” 

The husky slashed out with his 
left fist, but Jeff saw the blow com- 
ing. He ducked and stepped in close, 
working both arms like pistons. The 
bigger man groaned and tried to 
hang on to Jeff as he fell. Jeff 
pulled away. Men crowded around. 

“He took a crack at me because 
I waved back to a girl I thought was 
waving to me,” Jeff said. “He isn’t 
hurt much.” 

He moved away. A short man 
caught him by an arm and said 
softly: 

“Better get out of town. That was 
Gerry Blaine you knocked out— 
mayor’s son.” 

Jeff whistled. “Who was the girl 
in the red roadster?” he asked. 

The short one grinned. “Georgia 
Reed, old man Lane’s niece,” he re- 
plied. “She’s all right.” 

Jeff wanted to ask who old man 
Lane was, but there wasn’t time. Be- 
hind him they were pulling Blaine 
to his feet. 


EFF hurried past the police sta- 
tion “and turned the corner. 
Chris was just stopping the cab 

as he made the turn. He said: 
“I found Polinski, this Polish 
friend of mine. He didn’t know any- 
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A red road-* 


thing, but he called a girl friend of 
his daughter, who works in the plant. 
All she could tell him was that they 
stuck up the pay car near the open 
hearth furnace line at five minutes 
after four. They were just getting 
set to start paying the four-to-twelve 
shift. They gave the strong box a 
cyclone shot.” 

Jeff asked: “A what?” 

Chris grinned. “A cyclone shot— 
a big dose of nitro. The strong box 
in these pay cars is pretty tough; 
it’s almost’ like a safety vault on 
wheels. They shot the cashier and 
the dynamite stuff killed one of the 


guards. Then they went in and got 
the pay envelopes.” 
Jef whistled softly. “How 
much?” he asked. 
Chris shook his head. “I asked 


Polinski, but he couldn’t even make 
a guess. A lot of money, though, be- 
cause that same car carries the pay 
for the twelve-to-four shift, too.” 

Jeff nodded. “I’ve got something 
to work on,” he declared. “How did 
they get away?” 

Chris shrugged. “There was a lot 
of excitement. The bandits split up 
and ran for it. They wore masks 
and mill clothes. There were four 
or five of them.” 

“All right, Chris,” Jeff said. “Run 
me over to the general offices. Know 
where they are?” 

Chris nodded. “Did you get any- 
thing while I was gone?” he asked, 
as Jeff climbed inside the cab. 

Jeff grinned. “I got bawled out 
for waving at a girl,” he said. 

The driver jerked his head around. 
“Say, I thought you were after a 
story!” he explained. 

The newspaperman chuckled. 
“The story’s business—this other 
was pleasure,” he replied. 

Chris rattled his cab around the 
corner, then jerked his head side- 
wise again. 
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“Who bawled you out?” he asked. 

jeff said: “Fellow named Blaine— 
the mayor’s son. He took a swing 
at me, too. I knocked him down. 
He has a weak stomach.” 

The driver swore. “Blaine’s son!” 
ke said grimly. “That isn’t going 
to help you any—knocking him out. 
Blaine runs the town, but he does 
what old man Lane says.” 

“Who’s old man Lane?” Jeff asked. 

“You’re a swell newspaperman!” 
Chris grunted. “Lane’s the general 
super of the plant.” 

Jeff grinned. 

“It was his niece I waved at,” he 
said. 

Chris swore again. “Maybe we'd 
better head for Pittsburgh,” he sug- 
gested. “I havent got enough 
friends to help you much—not up 
here.” 

The newspaperman sat back in the 
seat as the cab swayed. He could see 
the line of towering blast furnaces, 
to the left along the river. 

“Stay with it, Chris,’ he said 
grimly. “Weve got a lot. of things 
to find out about this—cyclone shot.” 


CHAPTER II. 
INSIDE JOB. 


r | NHE general office building was 
large and vine-covered. The 
vines were stained red from 

ore dust. As the cab slid up near 

the entrance of the building Jeff Mc- 

Ready leaned forward and spoke to 

Chris. 

“I forgot to tell you that a man 
named lLasser—an ex-crook—just 
shot two county detectives, in front 
of the police station. Then he shot 
himself. He’s dead, and one of the 
detectives is dead. They figured he 
knew something about this cyclone 
shot of yours. Perhaps he did, and 
got scared of a third degree. Or 
perhaps it was something else.” 


Chris’s eyes were wide. “Two 
dead!” he exclaimed. “And you just 
tell me.” 

Jeff nodded. “I’m going to try 
and get to old man Lane. I know 
enough to make him tell me the rest, 
maybe.” 

Chris frowned. 
doubtfully. 

“Get back here in fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and see what you can find 
out about Lasser,” Jeff ordered. 
“Where he lived, what he served a 
stretch for; everything you can find 
out about him. It’s five after nine 
and that only leaves an hour and a 
half before the bulldog. I’ve got to 
work fast.” 

“It may be dangerous,” 
grunted. “Will the paper 

“If you get killed the sheet’ll bury 
you free of charge,” Jeff said as he 
got to the sidewalk. “They’re gen- 
erous that way.” 

He went inside and a uniformed 
plant guard came toward him, frown- 
ing. There were quite a few people 
in the corridor, among them he saw 
Eddie Burke. 

Jeff said, looking serious: “I’m 
from county headquarters; got to see 
Lane right away.” 

The guard didn’t appear much im- 
pressed. “You look more like a re- 
porter,” he replied. 

“How does a reporter look?” 
kept frowning. 

The guard shrugged. “Mr. Lane’s 
secretary is inside the third door,” 
he said, pointing down the line. “I'll 
let her say ‘No’ to you.” 

Jeff said “Thanks,” a little grimly 
and shoved open the third door, 

A tall, severe-looking woman 
stood near a desk and said: 

“Yes?” 

Jeff looked serious again. “I want 
to see Mr. Lane,” he stated. 

The secretary said wearily: “I’m 
sorry. Mr. Lane is in conference.” 


“Maybe,” he said 


Chris 


” 


Jeff 
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Jeff nodded. “Naturally,” he 
agreed. “With a pay-car robbery 
and four men dead, there’d have to 
be a conference.” 

The secretary said: “You're a re- 
porter.” ‘ 

Jeff shrugged. “I don’t want to 
make any mistakes,” he told her. 
“Tve got practically the whole story, 
and I want Lane to check it.” 

The secretary turned to a big man 
who was sitting near the door that 
led into what Jeff supposed was 
Lane’s office. She gestured toward 
Jeff wearily. The big man got to his 
feet. 

“Just step outside now and come 
back to-morrow,” the big man said 
in a deep voice. 

Jeff spoke rapidly. “I want to see 
Mr. Lane about something that may 
be important to him, and to the 
plant.” 

“Perhaps you can see him to-mor- 
row,” the big man said. “Just step 
outside, please.” 

Jeff frowned. “Pd like to get 
things straight ” he started, but 
the big man’s eyes were very cold. 

“The police will codperate with 
you, very likely,” he suggested. 

Jeff grinned. “I don’t think so,” 
he said. 

The big man took him by an arm 
and led him to the door. He opened 
it politely and gave Jeff a gentle 
shove. 

“Sorry,” he said grimly. 


‘| VHE uniformed officer was a 
short distance away, and 
watching Jeff closely. As 

the door closed behind him Jeff said, 

looking into the room he had left: 

“The second door? The room on 
the other side? Thanks.” 

He spoke loudly, but the big man 
just closed the door. The guard 
heard his words, and Jeff went along 
the corridor, passing the door to 


Lane’s private office. Farther along 
was another door. He looked at it, 
then faced the uniformed guard. 

“Is that the one?” he asked. 

The guard scowled. “If they said 
so then that’s it,” he replied. 

Jeff opened the door and walked 
into a small room. It had the air 
of being a private waiting room—an 
anteroom to Lane’s office. He closed 
the door behind him. The bluff had 
worked. He drew a handkerchief 
from a pocket and ran the cloth over 
his face. He was very hot, and the 
plant sounds pounded into his ears; 
the beat of rolls, screech of the 
cranes, whistle of donkey erigines. 

When he lowered the handker- 
chief he saw the girl. She had been 
standing at one end of the room, near 
a small table that held a telephone. 
Her back was to him, but she was 
turning now. He stared at her as she 
faced him. There were tears in her 
eyes. She was the girl who had 
driven the red roadster up the Main 
Street hill, only a few minutes ago. 

She straightened when she saw 
him. She was slim and dark, and 
very good-looking. She touched her 
eyes with a tiny handkerchief, then 
narrowed them on his. He forced a 
smile. 

“Hello, Miss Reed,” he said. 
looking for your uncle.” 

He watched her hands clench at 
her sides, and anger show in her 
eyes. 

“Steady,” he said. “I’m not being 
smart. I waved at you because I 
thought you waved at me. I know 
your name because after Blaine tried 
to hit me I asked who you were. 
And I am looking for Mr. Lane.” 

She was inspecting him carefully. 
Her eyes were dark and nice, and 
some of the anger went from them. 

“Blaine struck you?” she queried 
in a steady, cool voice. 

He shook his head. “No, but he 


“T’m 
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tried to,” he said. “I knocked him 
I’m from the Dispatch, Miss 
Newspapermen aren’t liked 
much in Halltown. But this looks 
like a pretty big story, and it’s my 
job to get it. I want to tell Mr. Lane 
what I know; perhaps he'll tell me 
the rest. Were not a yellow sheet; 
all we want is what happened.” 
She stood very still. „Then she 


asked quietly: “What do you 
know?” 
He hesitated. She said: “I won’t 


talk to other reporters if they come 
to me.” 


EFF smiled. “The pay car was 

held. up in the plant, just after 

four. Two men were killed. I 
don’t know just how much the 
crooks got. They were dressed as 
plant workers, and wore masks. 
They all escaped. About twenty 
minutes ago county detectives who 
came up from Pittsburgh brought a 
man by the name of Lasser to the 
station. He was an ex-convict and 
they wanted to question him. He 
drew a gun and killed one detective, 
wounding another. He was shot, and 
he shot himself. He’s dead. That 
makes four dead, since the robbery. 
And that makes it a big story.” 

Her eyes were wide. “Two more 
killed just a little while ago?” 

He nodded. “I’m telling you this, 
so that you’ll help me,” he said. 

Her eyes narrowed again. “Why 
should I?” she asked simply. 

Jeff shrugged. “Why shouldn’t 
you?” he countered. “I’m in a tough 
spot. I’ve only got an hour and a 
half before the first edition goes on 
the streets. I’ve been thrown out of 
the police station—no information 
there. Your uncle’s secretary just 
had me shoved out of her office— 
Mr. Lane is in conference. I’ve 
knocked down the mayor’s son—this 
fellow Blaine. 


That was self-de-. 


fense, but it won’t help me any. I 
want to know how much the thieves 
got; the names of the men killed in 
the plant; the details——” 

She lifted her right hand in a ges- 
ture he thought intended to stop him 
from going on. He was silent. She 
turned away, then faced him again. 

“Plant officials hate newspaper- 
men; you know that. Your city edi- 
tor knows it. Because the condition 
exists, and because you whine about 
it, is that any reason I should help 
you?” 

He smiled grimly. “I’m not whin- 
ing about it,” he said quietly. “I’ve 
got part of my story and there’s just 
a sporting chance of getting the rest. 
I liked the way you drove that road- 
ster of yours up the hill. You acted 
as though you liked it. And I 
thought you might like a fight. Giv- 
ing me a lift is 

He checked himself. She was 
smiling, with firm lips pressed to- 
gether. She parted them. 

“And if you don’t get your story 
you'll be fired, I suppose?” 

He shook his head. “No, I’ve 
fallen down on the job before. I’m 
not a cub reporter. But I’d like to 
get this particular story for the first 


edition. Not just a bite of it; the 
other papers will have that. I'd like 
it all—all there is to get. I'd like 


to know as much as the police know, 
and the plant officials.” 


EFF looked beyond her, toward 
the door that he guessed led to 
Lane’s office. A low murmur of 

voices reached the anteroom. 

The girl said: “There'll be the 
devil to pay if Blaine catches up 
with you.” 

Jeff McReady nodded. “They’ll 
shove me in jail long enough to keep 
me from getting my. story,” he said. 
“And there isn’t much time——” 

The girl moved over and stood 
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very near him. Her dark eyes were 
on his. 

“Tf I help you will you help me?” 
she asked softly. 

Jeff grinned. “I'll help you, even 
if you don’t help me,” he replied in- 
stantly. His face sobered. “But 
why do you need help?” 

“Something’s very wrong; some- 
thing besides these murders, and the 
pay-car robbery. I’m frightened.” 


Jeff smiled. “You don’t act it,” 
he said. 
“I am.” Her voice was very low. 


“I'm afraid of several things. And 
I’m afraid to tell you—the publicity 
will——”, 

Jeff McReady looked her squarely 
in the eyes. “I’m not that sort of a 
newspaperman,” he said. “A lot of 
us are on the level. If it’s personal 
and you say it’s not for publication, 
T11—_” 

He stopped. She said suddenly: 
“All right, this is it. Three days ago 
Tim—that’s Uncle Lane, I call him 
Tim for Timothy—received a threat- 
ening letter. Yesterday he received 
another. He laughed at them. He 
wouldn’t go to the police——” 

Jeff interrupted, as she hesitated: 
“Why not?” 

“Because he wasn’t sure of How- 
ard Blaine, the mayor.” 

Jeff whistled softly. “Politics, 
eh?” he breathed. “Blaine runs the 
police.” 

She nodded. “Blaine’s bad—he’s 
been mayor for six months. Tim 
fought against him, but he was 
tricky. He promised the workers all 
sorts of things. And the man run- 
ning against him wasn’t strong. 
Even so, Blaine just got in. The 
first three months Blaine wasn’t so 
bad; and then things commenced 
happening. There were some mur- 
ders and the workers were getting 
stuff to drink. Things have become 
constantly worse.” 


Jeff’s eyes narrowed. Here was a 
story—a town out of control of the 
better element. Timothy Lane 
fighting a crooked mayor in one of 
the country’s biggest steel plant 
towns. 

The girl said: “So Tim just kept 
the letters and told me they were 
harmless jokes. But I don’t think 
he thought so. And then——” 

Her lips quivered a little. 
stood very straight, her 
clenched at her sides. 

“And then this robbery,” Jeff said 
slowly. “And Lasser killing—and 
dying himself. You think perhaps 
it’s an inside job; this cyclone shot.” 

She said in a puzzled tone: “Cy- 
clone shot?” 

Jeff grinned. “That one had me 
licked a little while ago. It’s the 
nitro crooks use to blow open a safe 
or vault. When they use a lot of it 
and do the job big they call it a cy- 
clone shot.” 

She nodded understandingly. “I 
think”—she said very slowly—“it 
may be an inside job.” 

“Pd like to talk with Timothy 
Lane,” he said grimly. 

Her voice was steady but very low. 
“So would I. That’s why I said I 
needed help. He’s disappeared: no 
one has seen Timothy Lane for over 
two hours!” 


She 
hands 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM THE OUTSIDE. 


T nine thirty Jeff McReady 
A talked to Shad Borne from 
Halltown. He said steadily: 
“The pay car had money for two 
shifts—about one thousand men. 
Average pay envelope was about one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Figure 
one hundred and fifty thousand in 
the pay car, but that isn’t accurate. 
Might be more or less.” 
Shad Borne said: “That’s enough 
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for the killings—in these times. But 
a thousand envelopes are pretty 
bulky, Jeff. How'd they get the 
stuff away?” 

Jeff McReady spoke grimly. 
“There’s something funny up here. 
I think the mayor’s crooked, and 
maybe the police, too. I’ve got a 
hunch the police didn’t get in the 
way too much. And here’s some- 
thing to keep tight—it may be a beat. 
Timothy Lane, the general superin- 
tendent, has dropped out of sight. 
For some reason the officials are 
keeping that under cover; and the 
local police, too. I think the 
county detectives know it, but they 
won’t admit, it.” 


Shad Borne swore softly. “Sure 
of that, Jeff?” he asked. 
Jeff said: “Very sure. Got it 


from a good source. Lane had three 
threatening notes, but he didn’t go to 
the local police. My information is 
that he’s afraid of the mayor, who 
runs the police. : 

The city editor said: “In other 
words, the town’s gone wrong, out 
of control. It’s a story, Jeff.” 

“It sure is. The pay-roll money 
gone. Four dead. And the general 
super vanished after receiving 
threatening notes.” 

“Did you see the notes?” 

“No,” Jeff replied. “But I’ve 
talked to one who did. Name not 
for publication—too much on the in- 
side. The threats were to the effect 
that if Lane didn’t resign he was to 
be killed.” 

Shad Borne said: 
that’s straight, Jeff?” 

The newspaperman’s voice was 
firm. “Positive, I'll stake my job 
on it,” he replied. 

The city editor said grimly: 
“That’s a bet; stick in close and see 
what happens. Give Bailey a lift. 
He should be in town by now. Get 
a picture of Lane, if you can. Tell 


“You’re sure 


Bailey to get pictures of the mayor 
and the chief of police; we may not 
have them here in the morgue. No 
clew, eh?” 

“The local police haven’t got a 
thing,” Jeff replied. “I haven’t been 
near enough to the county bunch to 
know what they’ve done.” 

“Find out right away,” Borne or- 
dered. “The paper’s been playing 
up Creely. If he’s there tell him he 
owes us a break. Stay with it.” 

Jeff hung up the receiver and went 
outside. The cab, with the window 
curtains partially down, was near 
the small drug store. Jeff got inside 
and sat close to Georgia Reed. 

“Thanks for letting me turn over 
the Lane disappearance,” he said. 
“If you think the local police may 
be laying down on the job Pll get 
after Creely, of the county bunch.” 


7 | VHE girl shook her head. “I’m 
afraid for Tim,” she said in 
a shaken voice. “If the po- 
lice rush those who have him; if he’s 
been kidnaped ve 

Jeff nodded as she hesitated. 
“The police seldom gain much, on a 
kidnaping,” he agreed. 

Chris twisted his head. 
next?” he asked. 

Jeff said: “Drive past the police 
station, Chris, and Pll see if I can 
spot Creely and find out what the 
county detectives know.” 

“You're takin’ a big chance,” Chris 
muttered. 

“Sure, but the paper’s got a lot of 
the stuff,’ Jeff said. “I’ve got to 
take chances to get anything else.” 

The girl said softly: “Uncle Tim 
tried to get this Lasser out of town. 
Blaine said nothing could be done. 
Chris found out where he was ar- 
rested by the police. If we went 
there t 

Jeff shook his head. “Not you,” 
he said. “There’s something very 


“What 
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wrong about -this whole deal. If 
Blaine was using Lasser, why did he 
turn on the police? He would have 
felt safe. And yet I’ve got a strong 
feeling that the robbers got away in 
a car or cars, and that the police 
didn’t do much to stop them. The 
money was in separate envelopes and 
there were thousands of them. If 
I could get to some one who saw 
the stick-up z 

The girl said slowly: “Blaine is 
bad, but I don’t think he’d stoop to 
a pay-car holdup.” 

Jeff shook his head. “He might 
stoop to a job of protection, if he 
got enough money.” 

The girl said: “Would he get 
enough to make it worth while?” 

Jeff grinned at her. “Yov’ve got 
a good head,” he told her. “You 
ought to be on the sheet.” 

Georgia Lane shook her head. “I 
don’t like newspapers,” she said with 
finality. “I’m working with you be- 
cause I think you'll help me, if 
there’s a chance. I want to find 
Tim.” 

“That’s one reason,” Jeff said 
shrewdly. “There are two others. 
One is that you don’t like this Blaine 
or his son. Even if you did wave 
to him. And I knocked him down. 
That doesn’t make you mad.” 

She smiled a little. “A better one 
is that I don’t like Blaine or his 
son, and that I’m afraid of what 
they might do to you,” she said. 
“What’s the third reason?” 

Jeff grinned. “You don’t like 
newspapers,” he said, “but you like 
me.” 

Her eyes widened on Jeff’s blue 
eyes, and then they got narrow again. 
Anger showed, and then died. Jeff 
chuckled. 

“Why not?” he said. “I’m all 
right. Just so long as you don’t 
have to marry me and live on my one 
hundred and forty a month.” 


_ She looked at him with a curious 

half smile on her lips. Then she 
looked worried again. She said 
thoughtfully: 

“Tim was terribly angry about the 
pay-car robbery. I saw him for a 
few minutes in his office, at six 
o'clock. Pd just driven up from 
Pittsburgh and had heard about the 
robbery. Tim wasn’t frightened or 
worried about himself. He was just 
furious.” 

Jeff said: “Why? Did he think 
there had been a let down some- 
where?” : 

She nodded. “There were two 
plant police supposed to be on duty 
at the car; one inside, and one out- 
side. They were special guards. 
The one inside was badly hurt in 
the explosion, and the one who was 
supposed to be outside hadn’t been 
found. Tim thought that he’d left 
the car, just before the robbery. He 
was very angry about it.” 

Jeff frowned. “One guard 
wouldn’t have been able to stop 
them,” he said thoughtfully. “But 
why did your uncle jump at the con- 
clusion hed left the pay car?—I 
wonder. The crooks might have 
forced him to go with them. Or he 
might have been blown——” 


EFF checked himself as the girl 
l shivered a little. The cab passed 

the police station slowly, and 
Chris said: 

“Thats Creely, isn’t it?” 

Jeff nodded. He recognized 
Creely and one other county detec- 
tive. Also, Bailey had arrived with 
a Dispatch photographer named 
Hobbs. Jeff said: 

“Get around the corner, 
Wait for me.” 

The girl touched his arm as the 
cab slowed down. 

“Be careful,” she warned quietly, 
“of the police—and of Blaine.” 


Chris. 
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He nodded and left the cab. When 
he reached the sidewalk in front of 
the Halltown police station, Bailey 
and Hobbs were arguing with one 
of the local police. Bailey waved 
to Jeff. 

“They won’t let us inside,” he 
muttered. “What are we going to 
do?” 

Jeff grinned. “Get the stuff from 
the outside and give this local bunch 
hell in the paper to-morrow,” he re- 
plied. 

The local officer scowled at him, 
but said nothing. Jeff said to Bailey 
and Hobbs: 

“Wait around a bit and I'll tell you 
some places to go.” He went over 
to Creely, who grinned at him. They 
walked a short distance away from 
the others and Jeff spoke very 
softly: “Got anything?” 

Creely was a big, heavy-set man 
who looked like a detective. He was 
smoking a stogie. He hesitated and 
Jeff said: 

“Shad Borne told me to look you 
up. He said to tell you the paper 
likes you, and wants to keep on lik- 
ing you. Anything you tell me 
will be under cover, if you want it 
that way.” 

Creely nodded. “Looks like an in- 
side job, McReady,” he said. “And 
more than just robbery. They used 
a cyclone shot on the pay-car cage 
room. They didn’t have to go at it 
that strong, and they must have 
known that they didn’t. And here’s 
one fer you; the general superin- 
tendent is missing.” 

Jeff looked surprised. “Lane?” he 
muttered. “Is that straight?” 

Creely nodded. “Straight,” he re- 
plied. “He got all the reports at 
his office. He was talking with offi- 
cials at seven. But he was alone a 
little after seven. He left the office, 
got in his car and was seen driving 
toward the merchant mill—that’s 


where they finish the steel, down 
the river about a mile. That’s the 
last he’s been seen. He drove him- 
self in a closed, black car. We can’t 
find the car. But don’t use my 
name, McReady.” 

Jeff said: “Right—and thanks. 
What’s the next move?” 

Creely shrugged. “The crooks 
had two cars in the plant—a brown 
sedan and a black, open car. They 
got away in those. We're trying to 
pick the cars up, but we haven’t got 
much of a description. And were 
looking for Lane’s niece. She lives 
with him in the big house on top of 
the hill.” 

Jeff said: 
with her?” 

Creely hesitated again. “Keep this 
under cover—so far as my name fig- 
ures,” he said. “There are two or 
three angles to this deal. The gen- 
eral super has had some threat notes. 
They were left at his house. We 
want to talk to the girl about them.” 

“Right. How much did the crooks 
get?” 

Creely shrugged. “Around fifteen 
grand,” he replied. “Not enough for 
so much killing. Revenge in it some- 
where; trying to hurt Lane, maybe.” 

“Do you figure Lane’s disappear- 
ance has anything to do with the 
bunch that did the pay-car job?” he 
asked. 

Creely shrugged again. “Were 
not getting anywhere,’ he said 
grimly. “And the local police are 
running around in circles.” 

“How about Lasser? 
mixed up in it?” Jeff asked. 

The county detective frowned. “I 
think so,” he said. “He lost his 
nerve when he saw what was com- 
ing. He was a good hater—so he 
shot down two of the boys. Then he 
turned the gun on himself. Were 
trying to find out who he played 
with.” 


“What do you want 


Was he 
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“Fine,” Jeff said. “I’ll be around. 
T’ll look you up now and then.” 

Creely nodded. “It’s spread out,” 
he muttered. “Any one may run 
into a lead. If you do—give me a 
break, McReady.” 

“Sure,” Jeff replied. 


EFF went back to Bailey and 
Hobbs, and told them what pic- 
tures would : be important. 
Bailey said: 
“How do things stand, Jeff?” 
Jeff related hurriedly the manner 
of the robbery and Lane’s disappear- 
ance. 
Bailey grunted. “What a story,” 
he declared. “You worked fast, 
Jeff.” 


Jeff. grinned. “I’ve had a scrap 


and I knocked down the son of» 


Blaine, the town’s mayor. The 
mayor and Lane weren't getting 
along together, there’s talk- that 
Blaine is crooked. So I may be 
slammed into jail yet. If I am, get 
the paper to squeeze me out.” 

Bailey grinned. “Sure,” he said. 
“There’s no chance of you paying 
me that five bucks you owe me, if 
you stick in the hoosegow and Shad 
docks you for not working.” 

Jeff glanced at his watch. “It’s 
five of ten,” he said grimly. “Meet 
me here at ten thirty and I'll give 
Shad all I have for the bulldog—and 
all you have.” 

“Any suggestions?” Bailey asked. 

Jeff half closed his blue eyes. 
“You stick on the pay-car holdup 
angle. I’ll work the disappearance 
of Timothy Lane. And watch your- 
self, Bailey. The local police won’t 
give you a thing. It may be just a 
natural dislike of Pittsburgh papers, 
or it may be that they’re afraid we 
might uncover something.” 

Bailey widened his eyes. “And 
there’s the bulldog dead line,” he re- 
minded. 


Jeff nodded. “Eddie Burke’s 
around—and the boys from the other 
papers. The biggest thing we’ve got 
to worry about is that something 
will break just before the first edi- 
tions get on the streets and that 
they’ll get it and we won't.” 

Bailey swore. “I’m all eyes and 
ears,” he said. “And fists, if neces- 
sary.” 

Jeff nodded and looked at Hobbs’s 
camera. “That your good one?” he 
asked. 

Hobbs grinned and shook his head. 
“Not the best, but it works,” he re- 
plied. “I’ve had one smashed, up 
here, already. Three or four months 
ago.” 

Bailey muttered. 
—Helltown!” 

Jeff’s blue eyes were very narrow. 
“Yeah, for a cyclone shot,” he agreed, 
“it’s just perfect!” 


“Swell village 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORE DYNAMITE! 


EFF was ten feet or so from the 
cab when a voice called sharply: 
“Hold up, there!” 

Jeff turned and saw Gerry Blaine 
hurrying toward him, a grim expres- 
sion on his face. He was alone. But 
he turned his head and called toward 
the corner: “Come on, Babe, this is 
the one!” 

Jeff stood with his feet apart and 
his hands at his sides. He heard 
Chris start the cab engine. Blaine 
came up within several feet of him. 

“We want you in the station,” he 
said in a nasty voice. 

Jeff shook his head. “I’ve already 
been kicked out—must be a mis- 
take.” 

The husky one shook his head 
slowly. “No mistake,” he replied 
sharply. “Assaulting an officer i 

Jef grinned. “What officer?” he 
asked. 
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Blaine said: “Me, I’ve been sworn 
in by the chief of police for this 
. emergency.” 

Jeff’s grin faded. His blue eyes 
held a hard expression. 

“Forget it, Blaine,” he said. “You 
can’t frame me this way. You tried 
to hit me and I knocked you down. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

Gerry Blaine’s face twisted with 
sudden rage. His hands clenched. 
Jeff said: 

“Take it easy. You'll go down 
harder the next time.” 

Blaine turned his head slightly, 
but kept his eyes on Jeff. 

“Babe!” he called sharply. “Make 
it fast.” 

But no person appeared from 
around the corner. Babe apparently 
didn’t hear Blaine. Jeff said, grin- 
ning again: 

“Better go back and get him, 
Blaine.” > 

He half turned his back on the 
husky son of the town’s mayor.» But 
as he turned he saw Blaine move 
forward, both arms swinging wildly. 
Jeff swung and ducked. One fist 
missed him, but the other struck him 
a glancing blow, knocking him off 
balance. 

He got away from a second rush. 
Blaine was fighting wildly, mad with 
rage. Jeff kept away from him; and 
the third time he rushed he brought 
up a sharp right-hand blow that bat- 
tered Blaine’s guard high. Jeff’s left 
caught him heavily on the chin—his 
arms dropped. He staggered and 
Jeff stepped in close and hit him 
hard, just under the right ear. He 
went down in a heap. 

Chris shouted: “Look out, Jeff, 
here comes another!” 

But Jeff had already seen the lum- 
bering form of Babe round the cor- 
ner. He turned away from the mo- 
tionless figure of Gerry Blaine and 
ran for the cab. It was already mov- 


ing as he jumped on the running 
board. The girl shoved the door 
open, and Jeff got inside. He heard 
an officer shouting at him as he 
dropped down on the seat. 

Chris twisted his head 
shouted: “Where to?” 

Jeff was breathing heavily; he 
looked into the wide, dark eyes of 
the girl. 

“Td like to see one of those threat 
notes,” he said. 

She nodded. “Straight up the hill 
——” she started, but Jeff shook his 
head. 

“Turn to the right at the next 
block,” he told the driver. “Then 
swing up the hill, on the next. We 
don’t want them to see where were 
going.” 

Chris shouted back: “Them? You 
don’t think that guy you knocked 
cold will be doing much looking 
around, do you—not right away?” 

The girl was frowning. “He didn’t 
hurt you?” she asked. 

Jeff grinned. “Not much,” he re- 
plied. “But he likes to try.” 


HE cab swung to the right, 

i and turned to the left again. 

The grade was steep, and 
Chris shifted into low. Georgia 
Reed spoke above the gear sound. 

“Gerry Blaine has been bothering 
me for weeks. I don’t like him, or 
his father. A few months ago he 
wouldn’t have dared iS 

She broke off, and there were tears 
in her eyes again. Jeff said slowly: 

“You feel pretty certain that the 
Blaines have something to do with 
this cyclone shot?” 

“Yes. And perhaps with uncle’s 
disappearance. And yet—Tim’s a 
fighter, and an important man. If 
they are caught > 

She stopped again. Jeff said 
grimly: “They probably don’t in- 
tend to be caught.” 


and 
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The cab had reached the crest of 
the hill. The girl said: 
“To the left, please. 

stone house.” 

Jeff saw the house, long and low. 

“Is there a rear drive?” he asked 
Georgia Reed. 

She nodded. 
right,” she said. 

“Take it,” Jeff instructed Chris. 
“And go in as quietly as you can.” 

Chris grunted something. The 
cab went down a narrow street and 
through a small gate into the rear 
driveway. As they descended Jeff 
said: 

“Stick with the cab, Chris. Be 
ready for a quick get-away. My bat- 
ting percentage will be pretty low 
in Halltown, from now on.” 

Chris frowned. “Check!” he re- 
plied. 

The girl led the way to a side en- 
trance, and rang a bell. They were 
waiting for the door to be opened, 
when a sandy-haired, middle-aged 
man came around from the front of 
the house. He looked at Jeff and 
then at the girl. 

“Im Venton, from the local po- 
lice,” he said slowly. “Chief Keller 
sent me up. Wanted me to ask you 
to drop down to the station, Miss 
Reed.” $ 

The girl stood erect, facing the 
detective. Her eyes showed fear, 
and then the expression vanished. 
She said firmly: 

“What about, Mr. Venton?” 

The sandy-haired one shrugged. 
“Just some questions,” he replied. 

A small Japanese opened the door. 
The girl looked at Jeff and he smiled 
back at her. 

“Sure, that’s all right,” he said. 
“Might help the police. Mind wait- 
ing a few minutes, Mr. Venton?” 

Venton narrowed gray eyes. 
“Who are you?” he asked a little 
grimly. 


It’s that big, 


“Around to the 


Jeff smiled cheerfully. “Just an 
old friend of Miss Reed’s,” he re- 


plied. “Know Gerry Blaine pretty 
well, too. I was just talking to 
him.” 


Keller said: “Yes? Well, I can 
wait a little while, I guess. PH 
smoke out here.” 


FF nodded and followed the 

girl through the house into a 

very large living room. She 
faced him and asked softly: 

“What do you think they want?” 

Jeff shrugged. “In any case, you 
don’t go down there,” he advised. 
“They may be afraid of what you 
might know. If they have questions 
let them come up here.” 

She said in a shaken voice: 
“Somehow I’m afraid. I know that 
Tim was worried about the mayor 
and the police.” 

Jeff smiled at her. “Let me see 
one of the threat notes,” he said. 
“There just might be a chance——” 

His words died away. A figure 
had stepped out from behind a tall 
screen at one end of the room. The 
girl followed Jeff’s eyes and uttered 
a low cry. The man came toward 
them, smiling a little. He had a lean 
face and gray hair. He was in uni- 
form; the uniform of the town po- 
lice. But there were gold bars on his 
shoulders. 

He bowed slightly to the girl. 
“Sorry, Miss Reed,” he said in a 
husky voice. “Had to ask your Jap 
to be quiet about my being in here. 
I’ve been poking around a bit. 
You’re looking for these?” 

He extended several sheets of 
white paper that had been folded. 
Georgia Lane said bitterly: 

“You broke in here and found 
those notes.” 

The uniformed one’s eyes held a 
peculiar, hard expression. 

“The chief thought you might ob- 
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ject to coming to the station, Miss 
Reed. I have a search warrant. I’m 
Rawling, lieutenant under Keller. I 
think you’d better come along with 
me, Miss Reed.” 


She shook her head. “No,” she 
said very steadily. 
Jeff spoke grimly: “What’s the 


charge, lieutenant?” 

The officer smiled at him. It was 
an unpleasant sort of smile. 

“And you, too—Mr. Reporter. 
The charge against you is assault on 
the person of an officer of law.” 

“And what.do you want the girl 
for?” Jeff asked. 

The lieutenant of police rattled 
the papers he held in his left-hand 
fingers. 

“Attempted blackmail,” he said 
huskily, a thin smile on his lips. 
“Perhaps more than that. But these 
threat notes to Timothy Lane—they 
were written by this girl!” 

For seconds there was silence, and 
then Georgia Reed said very stead- 
ily: 

“That is a lie!” 

The police lieutenant continued 
to smile thinly. 

“T’ve compared the writing on 
them—the disguised scrawl—with 
writing the Jap tells me is yours. 
I’m an expert on these things. 
There’s similarity; enough of it to 
suit me.” 

The girl said: “Why would I send 
threatening notes to my uncle?” 

Rawling shrugged. “For money,” 
he said simply. “You wanted it, and 
he wouldn’t give it to you. Others 
wanted money from Lane, too. They 
talked with you, and you thought 
you'd be safe: enough. The others 
were waiting for a chance to get 
Lane away from the plant or the 
house. When the pay car was held 
up—that was a good chance. They 
took Lane, and you thought you’d be 
safe enough, with the police after 


the pay-car bandits. You even were 
willing to have publicity. You aren’t 
bad-looking. You had this reporter 
going. I suppose you told him the 
police were crooked in this town, 
and the mayor——” 

He broke off, shrugging. Jeff Mc- 
Ready stood very still. He was 
thinking fast. After all, he knew 
little about this girl. If there had 
been a kidnaping planned—this was 
the right time for it. And it wouldn’t 
be the first time on record that a 
niece had tried to blackmail a man. 


HE girl said slowly and 
calmly: “Hes lying, Mc- 
Ready. They’re afraid of me. 


They’re afraid of what Tim might 
have told:me about the police and 
the mayor. They want to get me 
where I can’t talk.” 

Rawling’s eyes were very small. 
“Bunk!” he said sharply. “All right, 
both of you, out the front way and 
into the car there. Blaine gave me a 
good description of you, Mr. Re- 
porter.” 

Jeff said suddenly: “Let me see 
the warrant for the girl. A search 
warrant doesn’t mean you can take 
her to the police station.” . 

The gray-haired one said grimly: 
“You'd better be pretty careful, news 
hound.. We don’t like your breed 
in this town.” 

Jeff smiled. “Naturally you 
don’t,” he replied. “And I don’t like 
yours—in any town. The girl stays 
here until I get in touch with plant 
officials.” ¢ 

He checked himself, stared at the 
lieutenant of police. Then he said 
to the girl: 

“Ever hear your uncle speak of a 
Lieutenant Rawling, Miss Reed?” 

She spoke firmly. “Never. There’s 
a Lieutenant Cotts; and I’m sure he’s 
the only one.” 

Jeff nodded. 


“So am I,” he said 
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slowly. “This man, and the one out- 
side. They’re not from the town 
police. And they won’t take you to 
the station. They bluffed your Jap.” 

The gray-haired one made a swift 
movement with his right hand. The 
gun shone dully in the light from a 
- center table lamp. Without turning 
his head he called: 

“Dan—watch that Jap! Fix him 
right. Then go back and take care 
of any other servants. After that— 
come in here. Weve got a wise guy 
to take care of.” 

The girl stood straight, with the 
back of a slim hand pressed against 
her lips. She made no cry. Jeff 
McReady looked at the gun. 

“They’ve got your uncle and they 
want you,” he said very slowly. 
“The police stuff was a bluff.” 

The hard smile still played around 
the thin lips of the gray-haired one. 

“This gun isn’t a bluff!” he said 
very grimly. 

Jeff said nothing. He knew that 
Gerry Blaine had talked with this 
man, had given him his description. 
That tied Blaine up with the kid- 
napers of Timothy Lane. The girl 
had been right; the general superin- 
tendent had been right in his suspi- 
cions. And Jeff knew that Blaine 
must have been very sure of himself 
—very sure that these men would 
not fail him. 

A door slammed—there was the 
shrill voice of the Jap, protesting. 
And then there was silence. After 
about thirty seconds the one who 
had been outside came into the liv- 
ing room. He looked at Jeff and the 
girl, then at the gray-haired one and 
the, gun. 


“The Jap’s quiet,” he said. “T1 
look around in back.” 
The. gray-haired one nodded. 


“Make it fast,” he said. “Weve got 
places to go with these two.” 
The other man went from the 


A 


room. The gray-haired man said 
very softly: 

“You’re in this all the way. I’m 
not blufing any more. Neither of 
you will be hurt if you do as you’re 
told. When we get what we want 
all three of you will be turned loose. 
If we don’t get what we want z 

He broke off, but the meaning of 
his unspoken words was clear. 

Jeff spoke slowly. “And Gerry 
Blaine is in this all the way.” 

The gray-haired one’s eyes flick- 
ered with hardness. 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” he said sharply. 

t 


TELEPHONE bell rang. 
The one with the gun stiff- 
ened, glanced toward the low 
table in a corner of the room. For 
several seconds no one spoke. The 
bell made insistent sounds. The 
gray-haired one glanced toward the 
phone again, then looked at the girl. 

“Answer it,” he ordered. “Act as 
though everything is all right. 
Don’t make any mistakes.” 

The girl walked to the telephone, 
and Jeff followed her. The gray- 
haired man went near it, too, but 
stood facing Jeff and the girl. He 
held his gun a little higher. 

Georgia Lane lifted the receiver. 
She said: “Yes, Miss Lane speak- 
ing.” There was a little silence ex- 
cept for the squeaking sounds over 
the phone and the heavy breathing 
of the one who held the gun. Then 
the girl said: “Oh hno? 
Where?” There were more squeak- 
ing sounds. They went on for al- 
most a minute, Then the girl said: 
“No, not a thing, Mr. Rand, not a 
word. You don’t think there was 
any connection. = 

More sounds, indistinguishable, 
came over the wire. Then Georgia 
said:- “Yes, I’ll drive down in a half 
hour or so. Good-by.” 
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She hung up. The gray-haired 
man said cheerfully: 
“Like hell you'll drive down in a 


half hour! What was all that 
about?” 
The girl looked at Jeff. “The as- 


sistant superintendent at the plant. 
He wanted to know if I’d had any 
news of Tim. They’ve caught the 
pay-car bandits—the police picked 
up a suspicious car fifty miles from 
Pittsburgh. There was a fight. One 
of the bandits was already dead; 
he’d died in the car, and one was 
killed. One of them confessed. 
They had come from another city, 
and two workers in the plant had 
helped them. The police got all of 
the money. Mr. Rand doesn’t think 
they had anything to do with uncle’s 
disappearance.” 

Jeff McReady frowned. “Td like 
to call my paper ” he started, but 
the gray-haired one was smiling 
grimly. 

The girl said: “Mr. Rand says the 
local police didn’t try very hard, but 
he doesn’t think they were mixed up 
with the bandits. It was just that 
they are against Tim.” 

Jeff nodded slowly. He looked at 
the gray-haired one’s narrow eyes. 

“The police got them,” he said 
slowly. “And they’ll get you.” 

The gray-haired one moved his 
gun arm slightly. His words were 
low and husky. 

“Maybe. But until they do, or 
until I get fifty thousand——” 

He shrugged. Jeff said: “You'll 
have three of us on your hands. 
Three of us missing. You're buck- 
ing my paper, and the money behind 
it.” 

The man with the gun chuckled. 
“A lot your paper’ll care about a 
missing reporter!” he breathed. 
“Just so much more news for them.” 

Jeff smiled grimly. The girl said: 
“Tim won't pay fifty thousand.” 


~ 


The gray-haired one smiled coldly. 
“No? Maybe the steel plant will. 
And maybe Lane will, when we bring 
you along.” 


7 i NHERE was a movement be- 
hind the one with the gun, 
and Jeff’s body stiffened. He 

tried desperately not to betray what 
his eyes saw, but the gray-haired 
one swung his body. Something 
moved downward; there was a dull 
sound. The one with the -gun 
slumped, and Jeff saw Chris framed 
in the open window beyond the cor- 
ner. 

The gray-haired ones body 
thudded as it struck the thick rug, 
but not loudly. Jeff was at his side 
in an instant, twisted the gun from 
his right hand. Chris came in 
through the window, and Jeff said 
very softly: 

“That was swell. But we've got 
to get the other fellow.” 

The voice of the other one cut in 
on his soft words. He was speaking 
from the next room. 

“Others must be upstairs or out, 
Joe. You all right in there?” 

Jeff muttered as hoarsely as he 
could: “O. K., Dan.” 

He moved swiftly toward the 
thick curtains at one end of the liv- 
ing room. But Dan came into the 
room when he was still several feet 
from them. He had a gun in his 
right hand, and his eyes stared at 
the gun Jeff held. For one, flashing 
second he hesitated. Then the gun 
came up. 

Jeff cried sharply: “No!” 

The gun crashed, and Jeff felt 
stinging pain in his left shoulder. 
He squeezed the trigger of the 
weapon he had taken from the gray- 
haired one; there was another roar. 
He saw the man who had fired at him 
sway to one side, his gun slip from 
his fingers. 
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Chris moved forward and got it. 
Dan was groaning, on his knees. 
Jeff looked at Chris, who said fool- 
ishly: 

“The police!” 

Jeff said: “No, we can’t be sure 
of them. These two were working 
with Blaine, I’m sute of that. See 
where he’s hit—how badly.” 

He ripped the shirt sleeve off his 
left shoulder, shoving the coat ma- 
terial back. The skin was torn, but 
it was little more than a scrape. The 
girl was at his side. 

“You're hit!” 

Her voice was unsteady. Jeff 
grinned at her. “Just a scrape,” he 
breathed. “But we’ve got these two. 
And if we can make them talk = 

She stared at him, said excitedly: 
“Well get to Tim.” 

He nodded, and added grimly: 
“And I'll get a story that'll be loaded 
with more dynamite than that cy- 
clone shot!” 


CHAPTER V. 
A SWELL STORY. 


r i VHE time was ten fifteen by 
Jeff McReady’s wrist watch. 

Jeff and Chris stood looking 

down at the one who said his name 
was Dan Roody. The gray-haired 
one was lying on his back, hands 
bound behind him and a gag in his 
mouth. The gag was to stop him 
from swearing at Roody. He had 
been quiet until Roody’s nerve had 
started to break, and then he had 
tried to stop the other man from 
talking. And Jeff had gagged him. 
Roody was saying: “Collins and 

I jumped Lane—he had slowed down 
for a steel truck. We got into his 
car, and Collins used the gun, jam- 
ming it against him. He drove to 
the spot we told him, and we 
changed cars. Then we took him to 
the house. He swore he wouldn’t 
pay money for his release, and Col- 


lins got the idea if we had the niece 
he might act differently. He wanted 
to work fast, while this pay-car chase 
was on. The police would have so 
much to think about we'd get a bet- 
ter break.” Roody’s pale face 
twisted. “We got a better one, all 
right!” he groaned bitterly. 

Jeff said: “How did Gerry Blaine 
figure in this?” 

Collins battered his heels against 
the rug in protest, and the wounded 
one hesitated. His thigh was tightly 
bound—the wound was below the 
ribs and not serious. Jeff spoke 
grimly. 

“The more you talk, and the faster 
you talk, the easier we'll make it 
for you. How did Gerry Blaine fig- 
ure?” 

Roody said weakly: “He lost 
money to Collins—gambling. Col- 
lins was sore because he couldn’t 
pay. He went to Blaine’s father and 
said he knew he was taking graft— 
that he’d have to come through. The 
old man said it was up to his son to 
save his neck; he had his hands full. 
Gerry Blaine came to Collins the 
next day and said his father could 
handle the police; if things got 
tough they’d frame some one. Col- 
lins and I were to grab Lane and 
hang on to him until he came 
through. Gerry Blaine said his fa- 
ther liked the idea of the superin- 
tendent having to pay out big coin.” 

Jeff nodded his head slowly. “A 
rotten mayor—a pretty bad police 
chief. And then you got a break. 
The pay car was smashed. Blaine 
wasn’t in on that—young Blaine or 
his father?” 

Roody shook his head. “I don’t 
know anything about that,” he de- 
clared. “I don’t think Blaine was 
in it, but maybe the chief of police 
didn’t rush after the crooks.” 

Jeff straightened up. He looked 
at the girl. 
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“Weve got enough on the Blaines 
to run them out of Halltown,” he 
said. “And there’ll be a police clean- 
up. We've got Collins and Roody. 
Now we'll go get your uncle.” 

Chris said grimly: “If Roody is 
figuring on trapping us 

Roody interrupted weakly: “I’m 
giving it to you straight. I’ve told 
you where the house is. There’s 
only Cramer guarding him. He’s 
got a gun, but if you go in the back 
way and do as I said——” 

He stopped talking. Jeff turned 
away and went over near Collins. 
Collins’s eyes were open, and he 
looked at Jeff with hatred in them. 
Roody said slowly: 

“Don’t leave me in the same room 
with him.” 

Jeff spoke rapidly: “We'll take 
Roody along and drop him at the 
plant hospital. Those plant guards 
you called for should be here any 
time now. The two of them can 
handle Collins. Lets get Roody 
into the cab.” 

The girl said: 


” 


“Im going with 


you 
Je rinned at her. “Sure,” he 
agreed. “But were moving fast. 


oo o a dead line to beat.” 
She said: “That darn newspaper!” 


HRIS and Jeff carried Roody 
{R outside. The girl followed 

them. Two plant guards came 
running around the side of the 
house. When they had Roody in 
the car Jeff said rapidly to the 
guard: 

“A crook named Joe Collins is in 
the living room, tied and gagged. 
He kidnaped Timothy Lane. Stay 
with him until we get back.” 

“You going after the super now?” 


one of them asked. 
Jeff nodded. “Right now,” he re- 
plied. “We’ll drop this one at the 


plant hospital—he worked with Col- 


lins. He’s been shot, but Collins was 
just slugged on the head with a 
blackjack. Watch him. The Jap 
will show you where he is.” 

They went into the house. -When 
the cab was moving down the grade 
toward the plant Chris twisted in 
the seat and muttered: 

“Don’t tell the police I carry a 
blackjack—it’s just for protection 
against tough customers. A guy 
can’t be too careful these days.” 

Jeff smiled grimly. Georgia Reed 
looked at him with her dark eyes. 

“Gerry Blaine made a serious mis- 
take when he tried to hit you be- 
cause you waved to me. We might 
not have met, and you wouldn’t have 
known about Tim.” 

The newspaperman said: “Then 
he didn’t make any mistake—not for 
us, anyway.” } 

The cab swayed on and they were 
very close to each other. But Jeff 
kept his right arm around the 
wounded man’s shoulders. He was 
thinking about Timothy Lane and 
the house where he was a prisoner. 
And Shad Borne and the dead line 
that was only minutes away now. 


HEY parked the cab five 
i houses from the one that 
edged the railroad tracks. 
The five houses were all the same; 
little more than ore-stained shacks 
of one story each. It was a bad 
section of a bad town. One house 
had lights showing through dirty 
windows. Jeff said to the’ girl: 
“You stay here, Georgia—halfway 
between the cab and the house. If 
anything goes wrong drive the cab 
to the general office and get help.” 
She was looking at him with a pe- 
culiar expression, and he realized it 
was the first time he had used her 
first name. But she nodded. 
“O..K.,. Jeff,” she said. “But be 
careful when you go in.’ 
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Jeff nodded and touched her arm. 
He and Chris went forward quietly. 
Plant noises filled the night, and the 
engine of the cab was running. Near 
the house Jeff turned and looked 
back. Georgia Lane was standing 
in the dirt of the street; she waved. 
Jeff waved back. 

“No mistake this time,’ he 
breathed softly. As they reached 
the house, he said: “You stay in 
front, Chris. Keep that gun in your 
hand. Ill go around back with the 
other. If I get inside all right and 
don’t call you within a couple of 
minutes come in or get help. Clear?” 

Chris frowned. “How about me 
coming with you?” he asked. 

Jeff shook his head. “I don’t think 
Roody was lying, but it might be a 
trap,” he said. “You watch things 
here.” 

The cab driver nodded. Jeff went 
around one side of the house, keep- 
ing low. There were only a few 
small windows. Inside one that was 
curtained with burlap he caught the 
faint gleam of a flickering light—a 
lamp. He went very quietly to the 
rear, found the narrow, wooden door 
Roody had told about. He gripped 
the gun he had taken from Collins 
tightly in his right hand. When he 
raised his left hand to knock against 
the wood his left shoulder stung a 
little, and he remembered the nar- 
rowness of his escape. Collins was 
desperate, and Roody had tried to 
kill. This third man, Timothy 
Lane’s guard, might put up a fight. 

Roody had said two quick knocks, 
a pause, and two more. Jeff 
knocked twice, swiftly and sharply, 
waited a few seconds, then repeated 
the two knocks. 

There was no sound from within 
the house. In the distance there was 
the hiss of steam escaping under 


pressure. A switch engine wailed 
long notes. 
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Seconds passed, and then, very 
suddenly a latch made sound, on the 
other side of the door. A voice that 
was thin said: 

“Joe?” 

Once again Jeff tried to imitate 
the husky voice of Collins. He said: 

“Open up, Cramer!” 

He didn’t do it too well, but there 
was a huskiness in his words, and 
the thickness of the door was be- 
tween them. And he had used the 
right knock. 

The door opened inward—half- 
way. Jeff leaped forward, caught 
the dull gleam of gun metal in 
Cramer’s right hand. He struck 
hard at the right arm and the gun 
was battered against a wall of the 
house, just within the door. Cramer 
swore and tried to strike with his 
left fist. But Jeff had him against 
the wall. He hit him heavily with 
his left, over the heart, and as his 
body sagged, he slashed at his jaw. 

Cramer slipped down and lay 
propped against the wall. Jeff got 
the gun and straightened up. He 
called softly: 

“Lane!” 

He heard a mumbled ‘reply. 
Cramer was groaning and trying to 
move and Jeff went to the door and 
called sharply: 

“Chris, come on around!” 


Chris came around and Jeff 
pointed down at the figure of 
Cramer. “Keep your gun on him,” 
he said. “I’m going in after Lane.” 


EFF went a few feet down a nar- 
now hall, saw a half-opened door. 
The room beyond was lighted 

by a lamp, and in one corner was the 
figure of a heavily built man, wear- 
ing a rumpled palm beach suit. His 
ankles and hands were tied,» and 
there was a cloth over his mouth. 
Jef moved to his side and untied 
the:gag. When he had the hands 
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free, Tim Lane wiped his lips with 
the back of one of them. Jeff worked 
over the rope that bound his ankles, 
helped him to his feet. 

“Who are you?” the plant super- 
intendent asked thickly. 

Jeff said: “Jeff McReady—news- 
paperman.” 

The plant superintendent grunted. 
He was moving about, loosening the 
muscles of his legs and arms. He 
said suddenly: 

“Georgia 

Jeff grinned. “She’s all right. 
She’s outside, waiting for you,” he 
cut in. “She'll tell you what the 
game was while I get to a phone.” 

Tim Lane pointed a finger at Jeff. 
“If you use my name I'll raise hell!” 
he breathed. 

Jeff grinned. “I got a bullet 
scrape and a lot of fists thrown my 
way trying to get you free, Mr. 
Lane. Weve got your three kid- 
napers, and I’ve got a story the other 
newspapermen don’t know anything 
about. I’ve just got time to get it 
to my city editor and it’s going 
through!” 

Tim Lane glared at him. 
said: “Your niece is outside.” 

He went out and ran to the road. 
The girl was coming toward the 
house. She said anxiously: 

“You're not hurt, Jeff?” 

He grinned. “No; and neither is 
your uncle,” he told her. “I want 
to get to a phone.” 

He ran on down the street, and 
headed in the direction of a small 
store he’d seen on the way to the 
house. It had a telephone, and he 
used it. He used it for ten minutes, 
talking very fast. Then Shad Borne 
cut in. 

“No time for more, Jeff. Come on 


Jeff 


back and write the rest. I’ll get this 
in the bulldog. Nice work.” 

Jeff said grimly: “How about a 
raise—I’m thinking of getting mar- 
ried?” 

The city editor swore at him and 
hung up. Jeff grinned and walked 
back to the cab. Chris was still with 
the prisoner, but Georgia and Tim- 
othy Lane were near the cab. Lane 
said hoarsely: 

“I was driving to the merchant 
mill when they jumped me. Georgia 
says that the Blaines were involved 
in this and that one of the prisoners 
will talk. And the police have the 
pay-car robbers. I know the local 
police didn’t try very hard to stop 
them, after the strong room was 
blown apart.” 

Jeff said: “They used too much 
of a dose of nitro—and they got 
themselves caught. Even with the 
breaks. But I got a swell story.” ° 

Timothy Lane frowned. The girl 
was smiling. 

“You earned it,” she said simply. 
“Tim can clean up the town now, 
with what we know about the 
Blaines.” 

The plant superintendent smiled 
slowly. He held out a hand to Jeff. 

“Most mnewspapermen are no 
good,” he muttered. 

Jeff looked at the girl as Lane 
walked away, swinging his arms to 
restore circulation. She smiled at 
him. 

“I think we could do things to- 
gether, Jeff,” she said quietly. “We 
might like each other pretty well. 
Will you come up to the house to- 
morrow and see if we get along?” 

He grinned at her. “Will I?” he 
breathed exultantly. “Like a cy- 
clone shot!” 
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HE “Canary Kid” sat 
down at a table in the 
Brentwood grill. Occa- 


sionally, he liked to lunch 
there. The Brentwcod 
was on Forty-second Street, not far 
from the Grand Central railroad ter- 
minal. The Kid found some pleas- 
ure in the assortment of types that 
made the Brentwood grill a rendez- 
vous. He believed it sharpened his 
mind and whittled down his wits to 
card-index mentally those whom he 
appraised. Once, several months 
past, the Kid had unearthed a valu- 
able lead there. 
Almost the first person his blue 
eyes focused on was Jonathan 
Sanvel. The man was three tabies 


The Canary Kid “collects.” 


away, eating with his customary 
nervous haste. He was tall, thin to 
the point of gauntness, with a 


scraggly thatch of mouse-colored 
hair, red-rimmed eyes, and a mouth 
that was merely a tight-lipped gash 
in his pale face. Sanvel’s brown 
suit needed a tailor’s iron, his high 
shoes were badly off for a polish and 
a stringy black cravat had slipped 
away from his old-fashioned, 
starched collar. Not a prepossessing 
individual or hardly one to. be copied 
for sartorial smartness, still the 
Canary Kid had some idea of Jona- 
than Sanvel’s wealth and the im- 
portant position the man held in the 
art world. 

Sanvel was a dealer in rare art 
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objects. He maintained a suite ina 
Madison Avenue skyscraper. His 
clients were listed in the social reg- 
ister. It was Sanvel who had com- 
pleted a certain wealthy woman’s 
priceless set of Chinese porcelain 
after she had despaired of ever see- 
ing any more of the fragile ware. 
For a Westbury millionaire Jonathan 
Sanvel had located and arranged the 
purchase of a noted suit of Milanese 
armor. It was Sanvel who had been 
the go-between in the matter of the 
fourteen black Spanish pearls. 

In a way the Canary Kid envied 
the other. Sanvel’s work aroused the 
artistic side of the Kid’s nature that 
found some faint expression in the 
elegance and perfection of his cloth- 
ing. Back in his apartment at the 
Barclay Towers, where the Kid dwelt 
under the name of Stephen Alden, 
he had one or two valuable though 
trifling antiques. The Kid had long 
felt that he would like to be the pos- 
sessor of some sixteenth century 
painting, some highly valuable and 
rare object. 

While the Canary Kid mused, he 
noticed a short, stocky youth ih a 
gray suit coming down the center 
aisle. He was looking around, dart- 
ing quick glances in either direction, 
as if searching for a table. Still, the 
Kid saw in the next minute, the new- 
comer had no intention of being a 
guest in the Brentwood grill. Al- 
most at the same minute the Kid 
took in the youth’s sallow counte- 
nance, glinting eyes and crooked 
nose, the other leaned to Jonathan 
Sanvel’s table, adroitly slipped a 
folded piece of paper under a knife 
and moved on. He turned at the 
rear of the place and cut across to 
the stairs. As quickly as he had ap- 
peared on the scene he vanished up 
the steps with little more than a 
backward glance. 

Sanvel, unfolding the piece of 


paper, reacted to it in a way that 
made the Kid narrow his own eyes. 
Its affect upon Sanvel was startling. 
A wave of color suffused the antique 
dealer’s pale face. One of his bony 
hands went to his chin. He fingered 
his lower lip nervously. What prin- 
cipally caught and held the Kid’s 
keen attention was the appearance of 
fear in Sanvel’s red-rimmed eyes. 
The man crushed the paper, tossed 
it under the table, and signaled his 
waiter for a check. He arose 
quickly, reached for his disreputable 
felt hat, and hurried out. 

The Kid got up, went over and 
picked up the crumpled piece of 
paper. He slipped it in his pocket, 
went back to his own table and 
waited until the curiosity of those 
who had seen him lean for and re- 
trieve it had abated somewhat. Then 
he smoothed out and studied the 
penciled scrawl. There were just 


a few words. They read: 
To-night. Ten. This is your last 
chance. 


‘ N THEN the Kid left the grill 
he walked west through 
Forty-second Street to 
Broadway. The Kid went on as far 
as Forty-sixth Street and turned 
west again. Close to Eighth Avenue 
he ascended the front steps of what 
appeared to be an ordinary private 
house. He rang the bell and a few 
minutes later was in the foyer. The 
private house was a bland mask 
shielding the activities of a popular 
pool room where bets could be made 
on a horse entered in any race on 
any track operating in the country. 
“Is Joe Traill here?” the Kid 
asked the man at the door. 

“Down in the wire room. I guess 
you know the way, Mr. Alden. Sec- 
ond door to the right and straight 
through.” 
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The Kid descended to a large, 
smoke-fogged chamber where a tele- 
graph instrument chattered, tele- 
phones buzzed and shirt-sleeved 
men wearing green eye shades 
above tilted cigars were busy chalk- 
ing up betting odds on the charts 
decorating the plain, painted walls 
of the inclosure. Some customers 
were lined up at th® pay-off wicket 
of a small booth or consulting the 
charts. Among them the Kid saw 
the small, wizened figure of the 
thin-faced, furtive-eyed little crook 
who had assisted hin. so ably in the 
past. 

“Hello, big boy. Who let you 
in?” Traill began as the Kid joined 
him. Then he caught the Kid’s arm 
and lifted a hand. “Wait! Listen. 
The third hop at Louisville is just 
coming in. I’ve got a finif riding on 
the Gallant Girl. They wrote me 
down for twenty, eight and four, 
but I smacked the whole five bucks 
right on her nose.” 

A voice spoke through a small 
megaphone from the region of the 
telephones. 

“Third race at Churchill Downs, 
gentlemen. They’re at the post.” He 
mentioned the post positions of the 
six entries. “They’re off! A per- 
fect start. At the eighth, Easter 
Pirate in the lead by two lengths. 
Sketch Book second, Gallant Girl 
third 2 

Joe Traill nodded. 

“Its a mile gallop, Kid. Weather 
clear; track fast. Pascuma has the 
leg up on the filly. Wait’ll he be- 
gins to ride!” 

“The half,” the voice continued. 
“Sketch Book has moved up fast and 
taken the lead. Gallant Girl second. 
Afterglow third. They’re turning 
into the stretch. It’s still Sketch 
Book, Gallant Girl and Afterglow 
in the——” 

The Canary Kid smiled thinly. 


He had met Traill at a race track. 
He supposed when they parted to 
go their separate ways it would he 
at some place where the horses were 
running. He -watched the little 
crook’s face mirror his inner excite- 
ment. In that thirty seconds of sus- 
pense, Joe Traill invariably found 
more drama and thrills than he could 
discover on the stage of any theater. 
The pressure of his hand on the 
Kid’s arm tightened. 

“Finish of the third at Louisville. 
Afterglow first by a length and a 
half. Sketch Book second by one 
length. Sandy Mac third. Time for 
the mile, one minute forty-four and 
two-eighths seconds.” 

The Kid laughed. 

“There’s five dollars that will 
never worry you again, Joe.” 


“Can you beat that?” Traill’s 
tone was dazed. “I got that gopher 
right out of the feed box. Honest, 


when a goat like her don’t cop after 
they pass the word it’s time for the 
police to investigate!” He shook 
himself. “Whats on your mind, 
pal?” 

“I want to talk to you,” the Kid 
stated, drawing “Fraill aside. “I 
want you to dig up some informa- 
tion for me and I want it in a hurry.” 

Traill blinked. 

“Yeah? What kind of info? Kid, 
are you on something hot? Boy, do 
I need ready cash, too? These leap- 
ing tunas have taken me to the clean- 
ers for a fact. I’m nearly a century 
in the red. Who do you want the 
word on?” 

The Canary Kid made sure he was 
in no danger of being overheard and 
explained rapidly. 

“I was lunching at the Brentwood 
grill an hour ago. Jonathan Sanvel 
had a table near mine. Some one 
who looked like a front man dropped 
in to pass a message to Sanvel. It 
frightened him out of his dessert. 
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Joe, I want you to circulate around 
the hot spots and ask a few perti- 
nent questions. Try and find out 
what possible connection Jonathan 
Sanvel can have with the under- 
world. Get all the dope you can and 
reach me at the Towers as soon as 
possible.” ` 

“But suppose I flop on it? A lot 
of these gimicks are afraid to chirp 
even to their boozin’ friends. On 
the level, sometimes it’s harder to 
make a guy talk than it is to blow 
a jewelry-store can. Ill do my best 
to——” 

“And make it snappy!” the Kid 
interrupted curtly. “To-night at ten 
is the dead line, the zero hour. I’m 
heading uptown directly. TIl ex- 
pect word from you before dark.” 

Joe Traill looked doubtful. 

“I don’t know. TIl do my best, 
but these clams——” 


T the Barclay Towers, where 
A the Kid’s lofty rooms over- 
looked Central Park, he re- 
read the crumpled note of warning. 
His mind toyed with the idea of 
Jonathan Sanvel in the clutch of the 
underworld. It might be that’ San- 
vel had attempted something illegal 
and given some crook a hold on him. 
Sanvel might have smuggled a valu- 
able article, or it was possible he had 
sought the help of some crooked ac- 
complice such as the one who had 
slipped him the note. There were a 
dozen or more different ways Sanvel 
might have slipped and left himself 
open to an attack. 

The Kid felt one of his old 
hunches stir within him. He seemed 
to scent profit, a profit that could be 
gained and derived without the 
danger to himself of the law’s in- 
terference. With any luck he might, 
playing his usual lone hand, step in 
at the proper moment, take momen- 
tary command and bow himself out 


of the night’s drama with a sub- 
stantial gain on the credit side of 
his ledger. It all depended on what 
Traill unearthed, what information 


the Kid could learn. 
A chimed nine thirty when Joe 
Traill pressed the hall door- 
bell. He came in, red from the cold 
of the street, his thin face expres- 
sionless but his eyes alert and 
bright. The Canary Kid turned to 
him with an eagerness he made no 
attempt to conceal. 

“Nine thirty! Where have you 
been? What have you found out? 
Talk, and talk fast, Joe!” 

Traill drew a long breaths 

“Honest, you sure do hand me the 
tough ones, partner. Since I left 
you at the horse parlor I’ve been 
wearing my feet out. Talk about 
your fallen arches!” He helped him- 
self to a cigarette, lighted it and in- 
haled deeply. “All the same, Kid, 
they can’t stay closed on me all the 
time. And let me tell you something 
right now. You got a swell lead on 
this here Sanvel baby. It’s torrid, 
I’m telling you!” 

“What’s the word?” the Canary 
Kid rapped out impatiently. 

Traill took another drag at his 
cigarette. 

“Sanvel’s in a jam with Ed Barry 
and Barry’s mob!” he said tersely. 
“I won’t waste time telling you how 
I had to mooch around with a lug 
to the ground. Sanvel’s been acting 
as a fence for Barry now and then— 
mostly then. Barry brought some 
goods up from Miami not long ago 
and Sanvel unloaded them at a fancy 
figure. Stolen stuff, of course. San- 
vel fixed the stuff up so its previous 
owner couldn't recognize it with a 
microscope 2 

“Sold it and forgot to kick back 
the mob’s share,” the Kid finished. 


CLOCK in the corner had 
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Joe Traill smiled crookedly. 

“You’ve got your thumb on it, pal. 
He told Barry to beat it—knowing 
the mobster couldnt squawk—and 
Barry’s been laying for him. To- 
night’s the pay off. Either Sanvel 
comes across or he’s due for a lot 
of fun that won’t get a laugh out of 
him. That’s the set-up, but I can’t 
figure where you get a break in, Kid. 
Believe me, it’s bad messing around 
with mugs like Barry’s boy friends.” 

While Traill spoke the Kid had 
become busy. With a glance at his 
watch he slipped off his jacket, slung 
the strap of his rubber shoulder scab- 
bard over his neck, tightened the 
buckle and looked at the ammunition 
clip of the automatic revolver in the 
holster. Then he replaced the jacket, 
donned a dark, unobtrusive topcoat, 
pulled a felt hat down over the blond 
hair which had given him his sobri- 
quet and turned to Traill. 

“Stay here,’ the Kid ordered 
shortly. “I don’t know if I’ll need 
you or not. IIl try and get a call 
through to you if I do.” 

“Yeah, but——” 

The Kid shut the door on the lit- 
tle crook’s question. In the street 
he signaled the first taxi that came 
along. He gave the driver a Madi- 
son Avenue address, climbed in, 
looked at his watch again and urged 
speed. The taxi cut into Broadway, 
went east through Fifty-ninth Street 
and turned south on Madison Ave- 
nue. The Canary Kid thought fast. 
It was probably that Jonathan San- 
vel did not realize his own acute 
danger. Ed Barry, the Kid had 
reason to know, was inclined to be 
deceiving. A crook who had come 
up out of the ranks by his own 
cleverness and intelligence, Barry 
was a soft-spoken, mild-mannered in- 
dividual. Barry’s success had been 
due almost entirely to the fact he 
never bothered with small, petty 


jobs. He plotted and engineered 
large, lucrative and daring hauls on 
a grand scale. He was always care- 
ful to make sure of the apparently 
inconsequential details and he kept 
out of the penitentiary by covering 
himself cleverly. 

Yet, for all of his mild manners, 
Barry was not one to allow himself 
to be cheated or double-crossed. He 
would be patient just so long and 
then, through his mob, he would 
strike with unerring accuracy. Once 
more the Canary Kid looked at his 
watch. It was six minutes of ten 
o'clock. The traffic light on the 
street beyond turned from green to 
yellow and then to a blazing red. 
The Kid noted the street number 
when the cab stopped. There was 
no time to delay. He paid the toll 
on the meter, alighted, reached the 
sidewalk and hurried down the 
street. 


4 l WHE Canary Kid soon reached 
the building where Jonathan 
Sanvel maintained his office 

and rooms. It took but a few min- 
utes to reach Sanvel’s suite. There 
he stopped, his eyes narrowing. Not 
only were the ground-glass doors 
unillumined by any light from 
within, but the doors themselves 
were locked tight. 

The Kid frowned. Had something 
gone wrong? Had Barry changed 
his plans and struck earlier than the 
hour mentioned in the warning note? 
Or, the Kid asked himself, was he 
too early? He consulted his watch 
again and found the answer on the 
face of the timepiece. 

The hands still pointed to six min- 
utes of ten o’clock. The watch had 
stopped. 

Down in the lobby again, The 
Canary Kid spoke to the elevator 
starter after he had found a clock 
there showing the correct time to 
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be some twenty minutes past ten. 
The starter was generous with his 
information. 

“Mr. Sanvel? He went out about 
ten minutes ago with two men. I 
don’t know whether he’ll be here to- 
morrow. You see, he sold his busi- 
ness.” 

“Sold out?” 

The starter nodded. 
derstand.” 

In the street, the Kid hurried to 
a corner drug store. In a minute 
or two he had Joe Traill at Barclay 
Towers on the wire. 

“Where does Barry hang out, Joe? 
Where will I be likely to find him 
now? If the mob was going to line 
somebody up for a kidnaping or a 
croak where would they be apt to 
handle it?” 

“Barry makes his headquarters at 
the Fifty-Fifty Club,” Traill said. 
“You know that hot spot.” 

“Yes, I think I do.” 

“Watch your step if you’re going 
after bear in that joint,” the little 
crook cautioned. “It’s plenty poison, 
believe me.” ; 

The Canary Kid rang off and en- 
tered another taxi. The scene 
shifted to Broadway. While he rode 
toward the carnival of light the Kid 
mused. He knew the Fifty-Fifty Club 
by reputation. It was a tough joint 
crowded with Barry’s hirelings. Had 
they taken Jonathan Sanvel there 
for his final reckoning? The Kid 
remembered the elevator starter said 
Sanvel had left with two men. Did 
that imply that the dealer in objets 
d’art had departed chaperoned by 
two of the mob or was Sanvel mak- 
ing a hasty exit before Barry could 
put the finger on him? 

The Canary Kid’s speculations 
ended abruptly a few minutes later 
as the cab drew up to the Fifty- 
Fifty Club. 

The Kid mounted four steps and 


“So I un- 


went through a wanly lighted arched 
doorway. The resort boasted no 
brilliant incandescent sign; it was 
as if it needed and wanted no ad- 
vertising. The Kid walked into an 
entrance foyer and from there went 
into a second room where a number 
of people had gathered at the small, 
round tables. The Kid swept the 
place with a glance in which he 
failed to find either Barry or any of 
Barry’s lieutenants. 

A waiter answered his questions 
readily enough. Mr. Barry’s apart- 
ment and rooms were on the top 
floor of the building, three flights 
up. The Kid considered his next 
move. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could the night’s adventure be 
called a “safe job.” Still, if he was 
to succeed he knew he would have 
to learn whether or not Jonathan 
Sanvel had been escorted from the 
Madison Avenue address to the 
Fifty-Fifty Club. With his topcoat 
over one arm the Kid mounted a 
stairway on which the carpet had 
been worn to a dusty thinness. 

In what Joe Traill might call its 
“hay day” the building had once 
been the stable adjoining an old resi- 
dence. It had been altered and re- 
modeled beyond all distinguishing 
appearance. But the Kid told him- 
self he was ascending to what, in a 
half-forgotten day, must have been a 
haymow. The third floor landing 
received him. A half dozen doors 
were either closed or opened into 
the darkness of the rooms they 
guarded. The Kid paused at the 
head of the stairs and listened. If 
unexpectedly discovered there he 
had a trumped-up story ready that 
would be plausible enough. He 
wanted to see Ed Barry on a per- 
sonal matter; wanted, if Barry re- 
ceived him, to throw in his lot with 
the mob. But the Kid had no in- 
tention or wish to use the tale. The 
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principal thing was to learn if Jona- 
than Sanvel was there, and to this 
end he strained his ears to the faint 
grumble of voices emanating from a 
room at the very end of the landing. 


HE Kid found he was never 
destined to interpret the con- 


versation; for in the next min- 


ute the knob of a door somewhere . 


close at hand clicked. The Kid se- 
lected the nearest dark room and 
glided into it. Now the landing re- 
sounded to voices. 

* “Pll go down and tell Johnny to 
get the heap ready. What did Ed 
say about the time?” 

“Better tell Johnny twenty min- 
utes.” 

“How about the plates?” 

“Let him use the New Jersey 
markers.” 

e DE. 

Footsteps dwindled out on the 
stairs. The odor of a cheap cigar 
filtered into the room where the Kid 
stood motionless. The second man 
who had come out seemed content 
to loiter on the landing. But the 
Canary Kid was hardly conscious of 
his presence. Tiptoeing soundlessly 
into a second room that opened into 
the first, the Kid found the gray 
light breaking the darkness through 
a grimy skyligħt. 

The Kid’s glance moved to the 
wooden ladder rearing up to the 
skylight. As he appraised it he 
heard a door open and shut—voices. 
He drew back beyond the filtering 
stream of the gray light while a 
lamp was lighted in the room he had 
just left. 

A-stocky youth in a gray suit had 
locked the door opening on the 
landing and dropped its key in his 
waistcoat pocket. He snapped the 
ash from his cigarette and lounged 
across to the man whom he had ac- 
companied into the room. Tue 


Canary Kid felt the quick tensing 
of his pulse. He had made no mis- 
take in his calculations. For all of 
the safety that lay in flight, Jonathan 
Sanvel was in the other room. The 
Kid could see him as he faced the 
youth in the gray suit, his voice 
tremulous with indignation. 

“This is an outrage! You can’t 
do this! What are your plans? I 
demand that you release me in- 
stantly! Pll expose Barry to the 
police! PUI——” 

The other made a gesture. 

“Cut it. You'll expose nobody. 
You’ll keep your clam shut and do 
what you're told to do. If you're 
sensible you won’t get hurt. But if 
you try any funny stuff there’s likely 
to be an accident and that’s gonna 
be just too bad—for you!” 

“But where do you intend taking 
me?” 

“Over to Jersey. Ed thinks a 
change of air will do you a lotta 
good. Pipe down and be nice. We 
won't have long to wait. Johnny’ll 
bring the boiler around in five or 
ten minutes.” 

Listening, the Canary  Kid’s 
thoughts passed alertly through his 
mind. What was occurring was 
obvious. Barry was having Sanvel 
removed from the scene. A car 
would slide up to the Fifty-Fifty 
Club, Jonathan Sanvel would enter 
it and that would be the end of 
things for him. Somewhere over in 
the darkness across the river, Barry’s 
mob would train their gats on San- 
vel, toss his bullet-riddled body into 
a swamp or thicket and ride back 
again with all the satisfaction of a 
job well done. The necessity of 
immediate action steeled the Kid to 
purpose. Whatever was to be ac- 
complished must be concluded in 
the short, uncertain interval before 
the arrival of the car. 

The Canary Kid slipped out his 
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automatic. Swiftly, he moved to the 
threshold of the other room. “Gray 
Suit” saw him and dropped a hand 
toward his hip. The hand stopped 
midway and joined the other in 
reaching for the ceiling. The Kid 
spoke in a low, vibrant voice. 

“One word and I’ll blow your nut 
off! Stand just where you are and 
don’t move an inch! Pll take charge 
of the artillery in the pants pocket!” 

He moved lightly across the room, 
frisked the other and let his eyes 
flicker in the direction of Jonathan 
Sanvel, who viewed the new turn of 
events with open mouth and aston- 
ished gaze. 

“In the other room,” the Kid said 
hurriedly to Sanvel, “there’s a sky- 
light with a ladder leading up to it! 
Get it open while I take care of this 
gentleman! Don’t waste a minute. 
If they find us here when they come 
back we'll both work for the under- 
taker!” 

Sanvel closed his mouth. 

“But I don’t know you.” 

“Open that skylight!” the Kid 
snarled, and his rasping impatience 
made the dealer move with alacrity. 


where shone the gray light, 

there came the scrape of 
rusty bolts and hinges. The Kid 
continued to draw a bead on the 
youth in the gray suit. Not a word 
was spoken until Sanvel’s thin, fluty 
tones drifted in. 

“It—it’s open! 

The Kid stared into the shifty, 
glinting eyes of the one he con- 
fronted. 

“Take a tip,’ he warned. “Any 
loud-mouth stuff on your part and 
you'll draw lead! Move on in front 
of me. Youre going up on the roof 
with us!” 

The youth in the gray suit was 
through the skylight with the Can- 


P were ston from the room 


” 


ary Kid, gun in hand, behind him, 
when a staccato knocking on the 
door of the first room broke out. The 
Kid drew himself through the sky- 
light, pushed the glass dome back in 
place and chuckled under his breath. 

“Right on to the end house in 
line!” he commanded crisply. 

“Have a heart!” Gray Suit whined, 
when the Kid prodded him with the 
nose of his automatic. “Barry will 
have me cooked for this sure! I’m 
as good as gone right now!” 

“In that event,” the Kid mur- 
mured, “you won’t have any objec- 
tion coming with us!” 

The end house backed up against 
a commercial building. Iron fire es- 
capes were across a three-foot gulf. 
It was an inconsiderable task to 
climb over and descend their steps. 
They went down into a gloomy area- 
way, cut through a basement and 
emerged on the avenue. Another 
minute and the Kid had herded San- 
vel and Gray Suit into a taxi. The 
Kid laughed when they passed the 
Fifty-Fifty Club and saw the open 
touring car with drawn curtains 
waiting at the curb. 

There was no hint of laughter in 
his voice when the cab crossed 
Times Square. There the Kid spoke 
to the driver and turned to the ex- 
member of the Barry mob. 

“Here’s where you drop off. Take 
it on the lam! Good night and good- 
by.” 

The taxi started off again. The 
Kid shut the door and looked at 
Jonathan Sanvel. The man, dazed 
by the quick succession of events, 
seemed at last to understand he had 
won clear of a hardly realized dan- 
ger. 

“I don’t quite understand who you 
are,” he began, “but I—I guess you 
have helped me a lot.” 

“More than you'll ever know,” the 
Kid informed him shortly. 
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“So,” Sanvel went on, “if you'll 
tell the driver to take me to Madison 
Avenue ie 

“Tve already told him. It just 
happens I’m going with you, Mr. 
Sanvel. You see, I’m one of those 
unabashed persons who always like 
to be well paid for services rendered. 
I have no sympathy for any one who 
does a good deed and melts into 
obscurity. I hope I make myself 
clear.” 

“You don’t,” Sanvel cried thinly. 
“I don’t know what you’re driving 
at.” 

“Then I'll tell you!” The Canary 
Kid’s voice was diamond-hard. “For 
what I’ve done to-night I expect a 
gift of appreciation. You have a 
rather large and well-stocked estab- 
lishment, Mr. Sanvel. From your 
stock I shall select a fitting souvenir 
to crown this night’s little adven- 
ture. Something by which I shall 
` always remember you pleasantly. Do 
` I make myself clear?” 

“Tve sold the business,” Sanvel 
stammered. “I’m sailing to-morrow 
morning for Europe.” 

“But to-night you have the keys 
and a key is all that’s necessary. 
Are you hedging?” the Kid asked 
in a brittle voice. “Make up your 
mind and do it quickly. I know how 
you double-crossed Barry. Either 
you give me my choice or back to 
the Fifty-Fifty Club you go.” 

Jonathan Sanvel coughed. 

“You can pick out anything you 
want,” he answered grudgingly. 

At the Madison Avenue shop the 
Kid finally selected a painting. It 
was small and identified as: “Vene- 
tian Mood, by Rodolfo Lamberti. 
1634.” Sanvel told the Kid it was 
an old masterpiece. He helped wrap 
it and shook hands cordially. The 
Canary Kid took his prize down to 
the street and the last taxi he would 
ride in that night. 


“Barclay Towers,” he directed. 


“Central Park, west, no hurry. 


Pi 


f ; \HREE afternoons later, Joe 
Traill, coming into the living 
room of the Kid’s apartment, 

asked questions that had been trou- 

bling the little crook for some time. 

“Listen, pal. What about Ed 
Barry and the mob? How did you 
come out of it? You told me it was 
hot, but I haven’t seen no dough 
around. How did you break?” 

The Kid laughed. 

“I got an oil painting out of it; 
a masterpiece done in the year 1634 
by Lamberti, the ace of his age. I 
took the picture down to Weddle on 
Fifth Avenue to have it cleaned up 
and framed. I went down to get it 
this morning.” 

Joe Traill whistled. 

“A painting, huh? That sounds 
like big kale. Just the other day I 
was reading how some millionaire 
had one of these old pictures and 
found out that it was worth plenty 
cush. How about yours?” 

The Kid selected a cigarette and 
lighted it. 

“I’m afraid my 1634 masterpiece 
isn’t worth any considerable sum, 
Joseph. I’m also afraid that Mr. 
Jonathan Sanvel, now on the high 
seas, is chuckling up his sleeve. It 
grieves me to say so, but I should 
have known better. Sanvel snapped 
at the hand that saved him and all I 
have is the experience.” 

Traill knit his brows. His furtive 
eyes flashed over to the Kid. 

“How do you mean?” 

“Weddle started to clean up the 
picture,” the Kid explained, . “and 
found something under it.” 

“Yeah? What did he find?” 

The Canary Kid smiled thinly. 

“Under my Lamberti 1634 master- 
piece,” he replied, “Weddle discov- 
ered a portrait of Mussolini!” 


SIZE OF THE SINKER 


By L. Paul 


Watch out when Johnny Buck calls you “buddy”—he’s going to 
break you as he would a doughnut. 


OUNG JOHNNY” BUCK 

was dunking his second 

doughnut when the little 

old man came into the 

Elegant. The old man 

was no different from any of the 

regular customers of this water- 

front eating place; that is, his 

clothes had seen better days and he 

seemed concerned with getting 

quantity rather than quality in the 

food line. The Elegant specialized 
in that. 

Young Johnny Buck was big and 


husky, though his. belt was drawn 
tightly over a flat stomach. Young 
Johnny was impulsive, given to sud- 
den likes and dislikes, and when you 
heave one boss into a harbor and 
cram another into an empty pork 
barrel, jobs are apt to become scarce 
for the heaver and the crammer. 
The little old man climbed up on 
a stool and absorbed a plate of the 
Elegant’s ten-cent beans. He laid 
a quarter on the bar and, when he 
got his change, he hesitated only a 
moment before investing it in a five- 
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cent cigar and a cup of coffee with 
two sinkers. Young Johnny Buck 
nodded approval, for there were 
times when he had invested a quar- 
ter in just that same way. 

The big, pudgy waiter scooped up 
a plate, slid back the door of a 
glass case and selected two dough- 
nuts. Johnny Buck noticed that 
one of these was broken and but 
half its proper size. His eyes roved 
from the pudgy waiter to the little 
old man in his seedy clothing. 
Young Johnny had a kind heart. He 
scowled at the waiter and said: 

“For why don’t you give the old 
lad a break, buddy?” 

“I ain’t in a giving mood.” The 
waiter leaned over the bar, the 
broken doughnut in his fat fingers. 

“Tis a crime, buddy,” Johnny 
Buck said mildly. “You can see the 
old-timer’s out of luck. Save the 
broken sinker for some husky that 
can stand bein’ short changed on 
his feed. Give the old lad the full 
nosebag, see?” 

“There’s things drift in here I 
don’t like.” The waiter stared an- 
grily at Johnny. “There’s big bums, 
for instance, with big mouths.” 

The little old man, in a squeaky 
voice, tried to calm the troubled 
waters: 

“Tis nothing to me, lad. Them 
beans was fillin’ an’ that sinker’ll 
plug the odd corner, the way it is.” 

But Young Johnny Buck was 
started, Young Johnny had got off 
his stool. Now he was facing the 
big waiter and he was grinning in 
a way his intimates knew for the 
sign of trouble to come. Now he 
was asking: 

“Was you ever on the police, 
buddy?” 

“Naw,” the waiter growled. 

“Then mebbe you have a brother 
on the police?” 

“I have that,” the waiter grinned. 


“Is it meeting him would aes you, 
you big bum?” 

“I knew there was a reason for 
dislikin’ your guts.” Johnny Buck 
nodded happily. “For if there’s any- 
thing I hate it’s the police. The 
fights they’ve spoiled on me, mister,” 
he explained, turning to the little 
old man. “And the way they fights 
themselves when they starts in, for- 
gettin’ the Markiss o’ Queensberry 
ever made rules, bustin’ in on a guy 
with clubs and wagons, and a judge 
the third man in the ring. So’— 
and Johnny leaned over the counter 
—“we'll just get goin’, you half- 
sinker-size oppressor o’ the poor.” 


NE long arm reached out and 
O snaked its way to the wait- 

er’s collar. His big body 
lifted suddenly, sprawled across the 
counter, and bounced off to the 
floor. Young Johnny gave him time 
to get his balance, and then sailed 
in. The waiter swung up a stool, 
but Johnny, who had dodged a bar- 
room chair, wasn’t scared of a lunch- 
room stool. He ducked, struck 
twice; and folded that waiter over 
his fist. He lifted him with a blow 
to his pudgy jaw; then dropped him 
backward into the show case with a 
crash of glass. And then, hoisting 
him back over the counter where he 
dropped to the greasy floor. Young 
Johnny pointed to the broken glass 
of the show case and said to the lit- 
tle old man: 

“You got a sinker comin’ to you. 
Will you now be so kind as to help 
yourself, buddy?” 

“You stop callin’ me ‘buddy,’ ” 
little old man squeaked. “I seen 
what ‘buddy’ means to you,” and he 
stared at the waiter, now struggling 
to his trembling legs. “If that’s the 
way you handle your buddies, what 
would you be after. doing to an 
enemy, if such you have?” 
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“Will you be eatin’ that sinker?” 
Johnny growled. “After me takin’ 
the trouble to get it for you, the 
least you can do is bite it so he can’t 
sell it over again. And me, I got 
to be movin’ on. ’Tis unhealthy this 
place will be when yon fat hash 
slinger get his wind back and hollers 
for his brother, the cop.” 

“Will you let me move along with 
you, lad?” The little old man bit 
a big chunk out of a doughnut and 
then dropped it on the counter. 
Young Johnny Buck grinned patron- 
izingly. He figured the old down- 
and-outer was scared of city folks. 
Like as not, until Johnny cham- 
pioned him, every one had been 
plaguing and cheating this little old 
chap. Young Johnny said: 

“Tis a caretaker you need, mister. 
And having nothing to do, it’s me 
that will take on the job. Now, just 
where might you be bound?” 

“I’m by way of hitting the train 
this night,” the little old man an- 
swered. “My name it is Riverdog, 
which name you might call my work- 
ing moniker, though they wouldn’t 
let me scrawl it so on the register, 
up to the bunk house where I slept 
last night.” 

“Them charity folks is particu- 
lar,” Johnny said. “Well, I guess if 
you got any stuff up there we could 
amble up and get it.” 

“That sure suits me.” Riverdog 
nodded, and led the way around a 
corner and up a street that rose to- 
ward Montreal’s upper town. 

Young Johnny followed him for 
several blocks in silence. Then he 
bawled: 

“Say, Riverdog, do you know 
where you're headin’?” 

“I sure do.” Riverdog kept right 
on moving. 

“I didn’t know they had flop 
houses up this far,’ Johnny grum- 
bled. 


‘Riverdog. 


“They're always improving this 
here city,” Riverdog laughed. “We 
head in here.” And he climbed stone 
steps and pushed at a revolving 
door. 


had been lived in other cir- 

cles, charged that door like a 
clumsy bull. It sprewed him out 
into a marble lobby and into the 
arms of a man in a blue uniform 
amply braided with gold. Young 
Johnny eyed this man angrily and 
muttered something about “Police,” 
but little Riverdog winked at the 
uniformed porter and grabbed 
Johnny’s arm. 

“This is where I have my flop,” 
Riverdog said. “It’s not what I’m 
used to, and I will say a bunk house 
with a bit of spruce tips under a 
blanket suits me better, but such as 
it is, Johnny, you’re welcome to it.” 
And he led the goggling Johnny to 
an elevator. Johnny followed 
meekly. He was in a world beyord 
his ken. The carpet in the hall 
seemed to fold over his big boots. 
The suite of rooms Riverdog led him 
to was, he felt sure, such as a king 
might hire. Riverdog shut the door 
and then sank into a deep armchair 
where he lay chuckling. 

“So you’d save a poor old man,” 
Riverdog cackled. “And you’d not 
let a waiter pass me a busted sinker. 
And what may your name be, my 
Galahad of the water front?” 

“Im Johnny Buck. And ’tis no 
obligation you are under to me, 
"Tis a week I’ve waited 
for a chance at that guy in the Ele- 
gant.” 

“But I am under obligation to you, 
Johnny Buck. For the tedium of 


\ J OUNG JOHNNY, whose life 


. being retired is gnawing at me. And 


the disgustin’ business of being rich 
is corruptin’ me. And why was I 
down there at the Elegant? Be- 
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cause’ I had a fancy for some beans, 
and when they serves them here in 
this hotel they’re like to put paper 
collars on the dish and shame them 
with a French name.” Old River- 
dog sighed. Then he went on: 

“You see a broken man, Johnny 
Buck. Here I sits with a million to 
my name. And my sons is pilin’ up 
more. Lumbermen? Heaven for- 
bid! They calls themselves that, 
with their fine mahogany desks and 
their females writin’ polite letters 
on a dozen typewriters. Lumber- 
men? ’Tis not so, I lumbered. And 
it is not so I will lumber, by the 
pants o’ Paul Bunyan. For, know 
you, Johnny Buck, I’m a man of re- 
source.” And he pointed to some- 
thing that lay crumpled on the floor 
in a corner. “And what is that?” 
Riverdog asked. : 

“Tis a waiter’s suit.’ - Johnny 
stirred the crumpled heap with his 
toe. en BS 

“You agree with me there,” River- 
dog cackled. “But for their shame, 
gentlemen wears the duds at times. 
And ’twas me put them on last night, 
my two sons insistin’. "Twas past 
midnight before I got over the 
shame o’ so much white boiled shirt. 
But after that—well, to make a long 
story short, I betook meself to the 
club—which same, in case you don’t 
know, is a bar of sorts with plush 
lining and the bottles out of sight. 


And there I did fall among thieves 


that figured me soft in the brain on 
account of the clothes. And what 
with one thing and another, and a 
habit of catching straights in the 
middle, I cleaned them up. And 
when I’d nicked them for their ready 
cash, I took checks. And when I 
had, enough of them checks I got 
an inspiration. And one thing lead- 
ing to another I gambled the lot 
against something I hankered for. 
And what did I win, think you?” 


“How would I know?” Johnny 
complained. 

“I won a drive,” Riverdog declared 
happily. “A small drive.” 

“A drive? Now I know you need 
a keeper,” Johnny cried. “You had 
their pants and you risked ’em, 
pockets and all, for a drive. Was it 
a drive in a hearse, maybe? I guess 
I'd best be sticking to you, old man. 
For, sure, you'll never pay for this 
grand room with your business 
worked like this. A drive, is it?” 

“A drive—and stick you will, 
Johnny Buck. Just try to get away. 
A small drive it was, but complete 
with wanigan and lumberjacks, on a 
river I never seen. And it’s there 
we're going, Johnny Buck, you and 
me. For I’m told the drive is com- 
ing too slow, and if there’s anything 
I like it’s taming lumberjacks.” 

“So it’s that kind of a drive?” 
Johnny asked. “I heard tell of 
them. I met some good men offn 
drives. But for their habit of wear- 
in’ claws on their boots they’re near 
to being Christians. Go with you 
I will, little man.” 

Old Riverdog got up and began 
to caper about the room. “Oh, to 
be working again,” he cried. “’Tis 
the end of gilt-edged loafing for me, 
Johnny Buck.” And then he 
clapped one hand to his side. 

“So. you have a pain?” Johnny 
sympathized. t 

“The grandfather of a pain,” 
Riverdog moaned. “Do you think I 


-may have et something that dis- 


agreed with me? There was a big 
steak last night, and when I come in 
toward dawn I mind I bribed a lad 
to rustle me some ham and eggs. 
And them beans this morning. But’ 
hell, I guess it’s just being idle done 
the damage. We'll go get us an out- 
fit, Johnny Buck. And we'll hit 
north to-night. I’m crazy to see 
that drive I won.” 
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on the train that night. They 

ate a simple breakfast in the 
diner, which took about an hour and 
a half. They got off at a siding 
where a tote road led into the bush. 
Riverdog had selected their outfit. 
There were two long pack sacks, 
which Riverdog said were turkeys 
and these held blankets, spare socks 
and boots, and a few such luxuries 
as toothbrushes and shaving soap. 
Riverdog complained that city life 
had made him soft. 

They followed the tote road for 
an hour and came out on the bank 
of a river where an idle sawmill 
loomed up out of the forest. 

“This is the place,” Riverdog 
grunted. “Yon’ll be the office.” He 
pointed to a little shack by the mill. 

The office contained a man. This 
man was black-haired, swarthy of 
face, lean, and long. Riverdog 
hailed him: 

“Would this be Dennis’s mill?” 

“It would. But we’re not hirin’ 
men,” the lean man growled. 

“And why not?” Riverdog per- 
sisted. “Is the drive not near? And 
will you not be startin’ the saws? 
And have you some priceless method 
of takin’ the men from the drive 
with their pockets full o> pay and 
turnin’ them into mill hands regard- 
less of their grand thirst?” 

“I got a miraculous way of heav- 
ing bums out on their ears.” The 
lean man rose. He made a grab for 
little Riverdog, but what his hands 
closed on was a mite huskier and 
tougher. In fact, it was Johnny 
Buck. What happened, Riverdog 
could scarcely follow. But when it 
was over, the lean man was curled 
up in a knot on the ground outside 
and the merry song of the May birds 
was not filtering through his ears to 
any extent. Old Riverdog bent over 
_ him, and then growled at Johnny: 


R one trai and Johnny slept 


“I fear, Johnny lad, you have been 
bustin’ up an employee.” And then, 
suddenly, he clapped his hand to his 
side and groaned. 

“It was the breakfast, I reckon,” 
Johnny suggested. “Now you'd best 
go slow on vittles for a spell, boss.” 

“Shut up, Impudence!” Riverdog 
winced. “Do you heave a can of 
water on yon sleepin’ beauty.” 

Johnny obliged. The lean man sat 
up and rubbed his jaw. 

“They told me the railroad was 
comin’ in,’ he moaned. “But I 
didn’t believe ’em. And now—why 
in hell didn’t that engineer whistle 
for the crossin’?” 

“Twas me, and no engine hit 
you,” Johnny explained. “And this 
little man is your new boss, and the 
politer you are the easier will life 
be.” 

“Im your new boss,” Riverdog 
corroborated Johnny. “Here is the 
document to prove it. My name is 
Riverdog, if that means anything in 
this neck of woods.” 

“Why didn’t you say that first?” 
The lean man got to his feet. “It 
would have saved a lot of trouble.” 

“It was no trouble to me,” Johnny 
grinned. But the lean man fished 
inside his mouth with a hooked fore- 
finger and took out bits of red rub- 
ber. 

“That there plate cost me eleven 
bucks,” said he. “Sure as my name 
is Mart Glasgow, Pll have the law 
on you.” 

“The law?” Johnny snofted. “It’s 
a long walk to the nearest law. So 
maybe you'd better talk to the old 
gentleman here.” 


E turned to Riverdog. But 
Riverdog had sunk down on 
the ground, white-faced, his 


hands to his side. Johnny bent down 
and helped him to his feet. River- 


dog groaned: 
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“Oh, why didn’t I listen to that “Just what is a drive, and 
doctor? It’s an appendix I’m after where?” 


havin’, Johnny. And here’s the fun 
all spoiled before it’s begun. And 
here’s my nice little drive up this 
river, that I’ll never see. For it’s 
carved I must be, Johnny Buck, and 
that right off.” 

“Give me a hand with him,” 
Johnny ordered, and Mart Glasgow 
came to his assistance. They carried 
old Riverdog into the office and 
made him as easy as they could. 
And then Mart Glasgow hitched up 
a team of horses to a buckboard and 


~ they freighted Riverdog out to the 


railroad. There was a doctor on the 
southbound train by good luck, and 
after a word from him of a reassur- 
ing nature, Johnny installed old 
Riverdog in the sleeper and, stand- 
ing over him, made a promise: 

“I have never seen a drive,” said 
Johnny Buck, “but I'll have a look 
‘at yours. I know nothing about 
such things, but I’ve found in this 
sad world that if you tell men firmly 
to do things right, them things gets 
done. And as you may have noticed, 
Riverdog, I got a way of talking 
that z 

“Say no more,” Riverdog groaned 
freely. “Don’t distress me by de- 
scribing what I’m going to miss. Do 
you think I brought you north to 
pick daisies? Pll be back when I’m 
pruned, Johnny Buck, and I trust 
there’ll be a tale worth telling me.” 

And with that, the conductor said 
the train had to go on, and so Johnny 
swung off to the platform. Mart 
Glasgow was just getting on the car 
ahead and, as the train began to 
move, Johnny reached up and got 
him by the slack of the pants and 
dragged him off again. Mart Glas- 
gow glowered at the train a8 it 
pulled out, but he knew what Johnny 
could do when roused, and so he was 
almost polite when Johnny asked: 


COM—8B 


“A simple matter,” Mart Glasgow 
explained. “Did you ‘ever see a 
match floating down a gutter? Well, 
let the gutter be Moose River, which 
is that water by the mill. And let 
the match be a few thousand saw 
logs. Then chaperon them logs with 
a bunch of worthless idle jacks. 
That’s a drive.” 

“Only that?” Johnny grinned. 

“Only that,’ Mart Glasgow told 
him. “The logs is up there. You 
want them down by the mill. That’s 
the drive.” 

“Thanks for all that knowledge,” 
Johnny said. “I’m a bit impulsive 
as you may have noticed, and if I’ve 
hurt your feelings you'll pardon 
me.” 

“The bush is full of impulsive 
guys,” Mart Glasgow grinned 
meanly. “There’s Larkin, he’s boss- 
ing the drive, for one. But you'll 
find that out yourself. Impulsive? 
Larkin would have been a sergeant 
in the police this day, but that he 
got impulsive with.a prisoner once.” 

“Now may Heaven be praised!” 
Johnny cried. “Would you believe 
luck could be so good? A peliceman 
this Larkin was?” 

“The jury called it justifiable 
homicide,” Mart Glasgow explained. 
“But you'll see this Larkin.” 

“I sure will,’ Johnny told him. 
And with that, they parted. Mart 
Glasgow waite for the next train, 
while Johnny beat it back to the 
mill on Moose River, and following 
that stream, started off to find the 
drive. 


OHNNY BUCK had grabbed 
some provisions at the mill. But 
they petered out around the end 

of the fifth day, and he had not yet 
come on the drive. 
But if he was short on grub, he 
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was long on information. His idea 
of a river was a broad sheet of 
smooth flowing water. Moose River 
turned out to be different. There 
were rapids here and there, and now 
and then a falls with a dam at the 
top and a log chute slanting down 
to the pools below. And, as Johnny 
thought, he had never struck a coun- 
try where there were so few cor- 
ners. 
cops on them most of the time, he 
could stand that. 

He got up, hungry, on his sixth 
morning and, after an hour’s walk, 
came on a pile of saw-logs, neatly 
stacked by the bank of the river. He 
guessed he was getting closer to his 
goal. Another hour’s hungry tramp- 
ing and, coming round a bend, he 
saw the water no more. Instead, 
from shore to shore, save where 
fangs of rocks shoved through, saw- 
logs formed a bridge. They lay 
every which way, tangled like jack- 
straws. It was a jam, though this 
Johnny Buck could not know. ,On 
the shore several men sprawled laz- 
ily. They had long poles with spikes 
and hooks on the ends of them, and 
short heavy things like pickhandles 
with spikes on them, too, and they 
were basking in the sun quite com- 
fortably. 

There was one man, however, who 
was not idle. . He was a little old 
man with a long gray beard, and he 
was prowling about on the jammed 
logs like a cat on a roof. 

Johnny Buck came up to the loaf- 
ing men and hailed them: 

“Would this be the 
Drive?” 

“It might, at that,” one of them 
told him. 

“And for why is it waitin’ on the 
siding? And where is the main 
tracks? And is it waitin’ for the up 
express?” Johnny asked innocently. 
For, if it is, I can tell you that I’ve 


Dennis 


However, as city corners had “ 


seen it myself, that there’s no traffic 
on this river headin’ up. And so, if 
you'll be so kind, will you be takin’ h 
them cruel-looking tools of yourn 
and start this drive moving?” 

“And who the hell might you be?” 
a jack asked. 

“Tm a friend to old Riverdog that 
won this drive at a game of poker,” 
Johnny ‘explained. “And I’m hold- 
in’ the fort while he has his plumb- 
ing overhauled. And you boys, 
you’d be employees, I reckon.” 


“You might call us that.” The 


jack got up. He was as big as 

Johnny. 3 
“The pity of it.” Johnny backed 

off a pace. “Here I feel mean, and 


what do I find? An employee! And 
I got a hunch old Riverdog don’t 
like his employees all busted up. 
And so, if you'll act calm, I’ll be 
greatly obliged.” 

“This here drive is ten miles 
long,’ the jack explained. “My 
name it is Corrigan. What Corri- 
gan says, he stands by. You can find 
trouble in every mile of the ten, but 
in the mile where Corrigan stands, 
you can find a great war.” 

“You interest me. I might say 
you tempt me,” Johnny grinned. “I 
might even continue this little talk 
after hours, on a pleasure basis. But 
just now, I see afore me a job of 
work, and a batch of employees. 
And what Id like is a word of 
sense.” 

“I can give ye that.” The little 
gray-bearded man had scrambled 
ashore. “Ye asked if this is a drive. 
It was. When I run it last year, the 
logs moved. But since Larkin took 
hold things is changed.” 

“He sure changed you, Canthook,” 
Corrigan grinned, and the little 
gray®bearded man caressed an ugly | 
scar on his neck. Johnny had seen 
lumbermen fight once. He guessed 
how that scar had been made. 
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Canthook, however, disregarded 
the taunt. He grinned amiably at 
Johnny. Johnny threw him a ques- 
tion. 

“This Larkin, is he an employee, 
too?” 

“Lad, ye got a lot to learn,” Cant- 
hook told him. “On a drive the boss 
is king. In fact there’s two men in 
the bush that ain’t employees. One 
is the boss, a king like I said. The 
other is the cook, and he’s an em- 
peror.” 

“The cook!” Johnny echoed, his 
hands straying to his belt. “And is 
the king mebbe visitin’ near the em- 
peror?” 

“It is likely,” Canthook told him. 
“But have ye come in an official ca- 
pacity? And is it true that old 
Riverdog has bought this drive? Or 
are ye a nice young lamb lookin’ for 
hungry lions?” 

“It’s me that’s hungry,’ Johnny 
groaned. “So will you take me to 
Emperor Cook? ’Tis but etiquette 
to see the emperor before I calls on 
the king.” And then he turned to 
Corrigan. “Do you keep on resting, 
you and them others. For Ill be 
back, and when I come I'll have the 
cord of the quitting time whistle in 
my pocket and if you are religious, 
pray for a full moon—the light’ll be 
needed to brighten up our toil.” 


ANTHOOK showed him the 
C way upriver. The water for 

a mile was choked with logs. 
Riverdog’s little drive held enough 
saw-logs to build a small town. Far- 
ther up stray logs floated down and, 
here and there, idle lumberjacks 
loafed in the spring sushine. 

“Poor lads,’ Canthook mourned. 
“How they’re going to change. And 
what’d your name be, and what'll you 
do first?” 

“Johnny Buck—eat,” was the re- 
ply. And with that they went on in 


silence; until, tied up to the shore, 
they discovered the wanigan, a shack 
on a shallow-draft, stoutly-built 
scow. Instead of a mast, the wani- 
gan had a length of stovepipe and, 
as he came closer, Johnny thought 
the smell was grand. But though 
the odor of baking pies drew him 
on, he stopped for a moment as a 
question came to him. And he said 
to Canthook: 

“Did this Larkin beat you up, old- 
timer?” 

“Twice,” Canthook replied. 

“I’m sorry for once, but glad for 
twice,’ Johnny laughed. “It proves 
you had guts.” And he grinned. 
“But if itd been three times, it 
would have proved you a fool. For 
he’s big, is he not?” 

“Bigger’n you,” Canthook told 
him. “You open that door and you'll 
see him, playing cards with the 
timekeeper. A grand graft. He 
wins mostly, and then the time- 
keeper sticks a new name in his lit- 
tle book, and Larkin draws the pay. 
Oh, since Dennis got rich and went 
to town, hell’s been poppin’ up 
here.” 

“But what about the emperor— 
the cook?” Johnny asked. “’Tis my 
experience that cooks is lonely 
minded. They holds a kitchen more 
sacred than a church.” 

“You will see,” Canthook grinned. 
And Johnny pushed open the wani- 
gan door. Two men sat at the table, 
playing cards. One of them was 
small and young, and he, Johnny 
guessed, was the timekeeper. The 
other man, a good two inches taller 
than Johnny, had a fighter’s jaw on 
which grew an ugly bristle. His big, 
knotted hands cuddled five cards. It 
was Larkin. 

By the stove a little, bent man 
was busy with pots and pans. He 
had a wizened face in which two 
fiery eyes glowed. Now and then his 
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red hand would clutch a heavy poker 
and the eyes would swing in his head 
until they dwelt on the two card 
players. 

“That’s Jinks, the cook—the em- 
peror I told you of,” said Canthook. 

“A man I’m pleased to meet.” 
Johnny breezed in. “For I’ve et 
nothing since yesterday, your royal 
highness, and if you got a pie idle, 
I can put it to work.” 

Jinks, the cook, grinned crook- 
edly. Perhaps he had seen Larkin’s 
upward lifting glance of anger. Per- 
haps he just liked Johnny’s smiling 
face. Or, more likely, being an ar- 
tist, who worked in flour and fat and 
jam, he craved the perfect public to 
appreciate his handiwork. 

He took up a pie and a knife. 
Larkin dropped his cards and 
grated: 

-~ “Git out, or Pll throw you out, 


stranger.” And he got to his feet. 
“Canthook, you got no sense? You 
crave more gentling?” 

Old Canthook remained in the 
doorway. “Lumberin’!” he growled 
contemptuously. “This here is 
Mr. Larkin, Johnny. He drives 


the river with a deck o’ cards, and 
leaves Providence for to do his 
work.” 

“TIl fix you after.” Larkin turned 
on the cook. “You hand out no grub 
to this big guy.” 

“Since when was you handlin’ my 
job?” the little cook yelped. He 
dropped the pie and reached for the 
poker. Johnny saw that the end of 
the poker was red-hot. 

Larkin turned on Johnny. 
aim to move, or git moved?” 

“Speakin’ of movin’——” Johnny 
sprang past him and yanked the 
timekeeper to his feet, “I reckon you 
an’ your little book can take a walk. 
Take a census. I’m checking you up 
later. You’d best produce a man for 
every name drawing cash.” 


“You 


clumsily. Johnny twitched 

the timekeeper off his feet and 
heaved him toward the door. Old 
Canthook caught him and speeded 
him on his way. Johnny was in the 
door now. Larkin, , head down, 
charged after him. Johnny leaped 
forward. “Itd be a shame to ruin 
that there pie,” he said. “We can ar- 
gue out here on the ground, Larkin.” 

“Just what are you driving at?” 
Larkin had followed him. Now Lar- 
kin, methodically shedding coat and 
outer shirt, was preparing for war. 

“T thought you’d guessed,” Johnny 
told him. “I’m the new broom that 
sweeps clean. And I don’t need no 
dustpan for dirt like you. I heard 
©’ you, you cop-irained bully. Will 
you walk into my beauty parlor, for 
I got an itch to move that big nose 
of yours and lift your face, and them 
ears that won’t listen to reason 
might make nice vegetables when 
they’re cauliflowered. And aside 
from that, you’re standin’ between 
me and my next meal. Is that 
enough, or do you want more con- 
versation?” 

The timekeeper had hustled down 
the bank and was now out of sight. 
The cook stood in the door of the 
wanigan. He said casually: 

“I got a hunk of moose meat that’d 
go grand fried with onions.” 

“You can put it on now,” Johnny 
told him. “I like mine rare. You 
just got time to broil it.” Then 
Larkin, with a roar, charged, and 
Johnny set to work. 

But this was no easy job. This 
Larkin was a heavy man and strong, 
and hard as well. And the first time 
Johnny got a blow home to that bar- 
rel chest, he glanced up in surprise 
to see if, by mistake, he had hit a 
tree. And when Larkin swung an 
uppercut to Johnny’s head, the sun 
went out and a lot of stars began 


| ARKIN moved toward Johnny 
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to dance over the treetops, and the 
treetops themselves seemed to be 
nodding down at Johnny as if to 
watch him fall. Only Johnny did 
not fall. He shook his head, and 
the sun came back again, and Larkin 
winced as Johnny thudded that right 
fist of his into a thick, corded neck. 
And now they were locked together, 
and Larkin, as they felf, raked 
Johnny across the shin with his 
calked boot. And Johnny, begin- 
ning to get mad, caught a thumb 
that fumbled for his eye and bit it, 
and the fight was no longer a pretty 
thing to see. 

Fow long it lasted, Johnny never 
knew. His guess was a year. They 
got to their feet finally, both bat- 
tered, gasping, almost worn out. 
They surged toward each other, and 
Larkin swung one final blow that 
died almost before it reached its tar- 
get. The target, however, was 
Johnny’s empty stomach, and the 
blow bent Johnny forward so that 
all his weight was behind the fist 
that seemed to flash toward Lar- 
kin’s jaw. Larkin went down and 
rolled over and skidded along the 
mud of the steep river bank. He 
brought up for a second on a 
stranded log, and then man and log 
together slid into the water. Johnny 
Buck stood there, swaying on weary 
legs. 

“T reckon that starts the drive,” 
said Johnny Buck. 

Jinks the cook grinned. 
said: 

“See what fools folks is about vit- 
tles. If I'd put that steak of yours 
on to fry, it would have been over- 
done.” 


-HE gang dropped in to sup- 
per that night, filled with 
curiosity. They had seen 


Larkin depart. They had noticed 
certain changes in his appearance, 


Jinks 


changes that did not improve his 
looks. All they could get from 
Johnny Buck, or from Canthook and 
the cook, was this—as Johnny Buck 
put it: 

“River driving is sure a danger- 
ous game. Mr. Larkin was teachin’ 
me some of the angles an’ we met 
with an accident. Seein’ he got hurt 
worse’n I did, I promised Pd stay 
on and hold down his job for him.” 

The gang had their own ideas. 
But all that they were sure of was 
this: Larkin had gone. So had the 
timekeeper, and a big,. grinning 
greenhorn thought he was going to 
boss the drive. They waited pa- 
tiently for an opportunity to gentle 
Johnny Buck. 

But Johnny, though green, had 
good advice on tap. Old Canthook 
put him wise to things. 

“Larkin hung the drive here be- 
cause he was lazy. It ought to have 
gone another forty mile with the 
first freshet. Now we got to use the 
water stored in the dam upstream. 
I can go and handle the dam. Once 
the water comes, this jam’ll lift and 
bust. Then for fifty mile it is plain 
sailing. All you got to do is keep 
the logs moving.” 

“T been told that,” Johnny an- 
swered. “The logs is here; they 
ought to be down at the mill. We 
shift them there. It’s like matches 
floatin’ in the gutter.” 

“T seen you been taught,” Cant- 
hook laughed. “You seen them logs 
piled up below? That’s a jam. 
You’re like to have a worse one down 
at Horseneck, which is a mean bend 
full of rocks. It’s fifty mile to 
Horseneck.” 

“And what is to be done with a 
jam?” Johnny asked. 

“Why, the boss walks out and fig- 
ures which is the key log,” Canthook 
explained. “Then the best jacks free 
that log, and the drive goes on.” 
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“Ain’t that simple?” Johnny an- 
swered. “I thought this here river 
driving was tough work.” 

“Tough work?” Canthook checked 
a smile. “You won't leak if I whis- 
per a secret? Reason so many lads 
come river driving is they like a 
rest. It tones ’em up for hard work 
in the barrooms when they gets their 
pay. Well, I'll handle the water at 
the dam for you. I needn't tell 
you that you’ve got to handle these 
men.” 

“I reckon I can do that,” Johnny 
said simply. “I didn’t tell ’em how 
I gentled Larkin. Know why? Well, 
it might make ’em ambitious. That 
Corrigan lad, now; if he knew 
there’d been a fight, he might figure 
he’d missed some fun. Every fight 
breeds a winner and every winner 
gets competition, and I come here 
to drive logs, not bust noses.” 


ANTHOOK looked at Johnny 
Buck sadly. Canthook knew 


that gang. He knew that 
right now Corrigan and half a dozen 
others were sizing Johnny up, figur- 
ing when and how would be best to 
tackle him. 

But Canthook guessed that Johnny 
would come through all right. He 
left next morning for the dam, and 
toward evening the water began to 
rise a bit in Moose River and the 
logs began to chafe and Johnny, 
herding the men down, set them to 
work. Wisely, he gave no detailed 
orders. These men knew their stuff. 
Work, after a long spell of laziness, 
was not so bad. They got the drive 
under -way, and down the river it 
crawled. 

But the work was hard. When 
they came to a falls, the logs had to 
be guided into the chute. The wani- 
gan had to be dismantled and built 
again on another scow below the ob- 
struction. Or, where the country 


suited, it had to be dragged over- 
land and launched again below. 

And Johnny knew nothing of the 
work. Only his knowledge of men 
saved him. He passed the words to 
Jinks that the boss wanted no graft 
on the grub, and the meals began 
to show the effect of that. He picked 
out the natural leaders in the gang, 
Corrigan and a half-breed named La- 
roche, and he camped on their tails. 
The other men followed like sheep. 

But it took them ten days to reach 
Horseneck, and all the time the wa- 
ter was dropping. Up at the dam, 
Canthook was eking it out. 

It was a gray dawn that saw the 
jam form, Weary men in wet cloth- 
ing stood on the bank while the logs 
came thudding down, to heap up in 
confusion. Johnny, at the tail of 
the drive, got the news and came 
a-hopping. 

He stood a moment, staring out 


at the tangled saw logs. Corrigan, 
leaning on his peavy, grinned. 
Johnny saw that grin. He longed 


to handle Corrigan, to settle the big 
jack once and for all. He guessed 
that Corrigan was a better man than 
Larkin. But Corrigan, in one re- 
spect, was a better man than Johnny. 
He knew all about drives. He could 
pick the key log in that jam and 
start the tangle moving once more. 

Johnny turned to him. 

“What’s next, Corrigan?” 

“Thats up to you.” Corrigan 
grinned maliciously. “I reckon 
you’d best step out and show us 
what to do. You're boss.” 

“I guess I will.” Johnny peeled 
off his coat and grabbed a pike pole. 
He sprang out clumsily on a log, 
stumbled and straddled another, 
sprawled off that and slid down the 
greasy side of a third and splashed 
into a pocket of open water. He 
had made, perhaps, twenty feet. As 
his head broke the surface, he heard 
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loud laugher. Johnny Buck saw red, 
now. He climbed out and crept back 
to shore. 

“You find the key log?” Corrigan 
jeered. 

“I know where it is,” Johnny re- 
plied, voice cold and face grim. 

“Is that so?” Laroche, the half- 
breed, sneered. 

“There’s two key logs,’ Johnny 
said gravely. “They ain’t out there. 
I found ’em ashore.” 

His eye caught Laroche’s. La- 
roche backed away a pace. Johnny 
dropped his pike pole and turned to 
Corrigan. 

“I reckon it’s ‘you, then,” said 
Johnny Buck. “Do I get fair play?” 

The lumberjacks shouted. They 
got Johnny’s meaning. Corrigan 
stripped off his shirt. The two men 
stood facing each other, ringed 
about by the gang of river drivers. 


IVERDOG got out of bed. He 
R slid into a dressing gown, 
and shook off the nurse as a 
horse might shed a fly. He ambled 
down tiled corridors till he came to 
an office where the gang boss of this 
private hospital sat. Riverdog eyed 
this great doctor morosely and said: 
“You told me I had to rest up 
till I was fit to be sliced? Well, I 
ain’t resting here none in bed. 
Pain’s gone. I guess I’d best move 
out for some real relaxation.” 

The doctor eyed him specula- 
tively. “If you'll promise to take 
things easy it might be all right. 
You aren’t building up much here, 
for a fact.” 

“You got good sense,” Riverdog 
grinned. “Speaking man to man, I 
think a few days in the country 
might help.” 

The doctor had a vision of River- 
dog lying in an invalid chair on the 
veranda of his son’s country house. 

“Go to it.” he said. 


Riverdog, once dressed and free 
of restraint, made his simple prepa- 
rations, ending with the purchase of 
much transportation. He hit the 
mill on Moose River at dusk. He 
hired a man to pack his truck and 
slowly began to follow the upstream 
trail. His old eyes scanned every 
bend for signs of the drive. He 
came, finally, to the lower end of 
Horseneck. Here he saw logs and to 
spare; a towering pile of them, with 
water trickling through the dam 
they formed. It was as pretty a jam 
as Riverdog had ever seen. 

But where were the men? Not 
out there on the logs bucking trou- 
ble. There was not a man in sight. 
Riverdog broke into a limping trot. 
This wasn’t exactly relaxation, but 
a jam didn’t cater to rest in River- 
dog’s world. 

The trail led up over a rise. He 
could see the near end of the jam 
now. The gang was there. But 
what in hell was up? It looked like 
a fight. Riverdog grumbled: 

“Just like them selfish jacks. En- 
joying themselves while my good 
logs get stuck.” 

He shouted weakly. But nobody 
heard. The ring of watchers broke 
suddenly, and Riverdog saw that one 
of the two combatants was down. 
The other, standing there, was 
Johnny Buck. Even at that dis- 
tance, Riverdog could recognize 
Johnny’s grin. 

Old Riverdog shut up. He stole 
on, keeping in the brush out of sight. 
So long as Johnny was boss, he’d 
let the big boy run the show. He 
stopped where he could get a good 
look at things without being seen. 

But what was Johnny doing now? 
Bending over the prone Corrigan 
and dragging him along toward the 
river’s edge? And that other man, 
following meekly, just where did he 
fit in? 
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Johnny Buck, now saying some- 
thing, seemed to be checking the 
other men: | 

“I want his damn brains—that’s 
all. And I want your arms, Laroche. 
And the rest of you rummies can 
stick ashore. Come along, buddy.” 

And, dragging the half-senseless 
Corrigan, Johnny Buck stepped 
clumsily out on the jam. 


.E paused once, where that 
H pocket of water showed. 
2 He dipped Corrigan in. Cor- 
rigan’s eyes opened wider, and he 
made feeble efforts to rise. Laroche 
led the way now, and Corrigan, after 
a few yards of bumping progress, 
got to his feet. For a few steps it 
was Johnny who supported him. 
But lumberjacks are tough. Soon 
Corrigan was going it alone. Soon 
he was steadying the unpracticed 
Johnny, as they approached the cen- 
ter of the jam. Now, with Laroche 
beside-him, Corrigan was poking and 
prying at the tangled timber. He 
paused once, and though old River- 
dog could not hear the words, he 
knew that Corrigan was telling the 
clumsy Johnny Buck to go back. 
Once that key log’ started, the jam 
would be no place for a novice. But 
Johnny shook his head. Riverdog 
saw Corrigan glance at Laroche. He 
saw Laroche nod assent. Then the 
two of them closed in on Johnny 
and grabbed him, pinioning his arms 
to his sides. The gang on the shore 
broke for the jam. They came 
swarming out and, for a moment, 
Johnny Buck and his captors were 
hidden from Riverdog’s eyes. Then 
the gang surged shoreward. Corri- 
gan was alone by the key log. The 
others were lugging a fighting, 
struggling madman to safety. River- 
dog grinned: 
“So he can be riled? 
Heaven, he’s human.” 


Thank 


They dropped Johnny on the safe, 
dry ground. They stood, a barrier 
of flesh, between him and the peril 
he wished to face. And out on the 
jam, Corrigan twitched the key log 
free. The dam creaked and shiv- 
ered. Corrigan danced shoreward. 

Riverdog came out of the bush. 


Nobody saw him come. 


Johnny Buck saw old Riverdog. 
He broke through the gang and 
grabbed the old man by the arm. 

“What in hell are you doin’ up 
here?” bawled Johnny Buck. 

“Relaxing,” Riverdog explained. 
“Just resting up a bit.” 

He grinned wat Johnny. “And 
what was all that traipsin’ around 
for?” he asked. “Just why does a 
clumsy ox like you have to go out 
on the jam? And for what reason 
do you beat up employees?” 

“You seen all that?” Johnny 
laughed. “I had my reasons. I 
wanted to see if this here Corrigan 
could take a licking. Apart from 
that, I knew he was a good man. 
Now I settled that, we can give him 
this drive to handle.” 

“You seem to be handling it all 
right yourself,’ Riverdog said. 

“Youd say that,” Johnny glow- 
ered down at him. “But you don’t 
haul me off my regular job.” 

“And what may that be?” River- 
dog asked. 

“Lookin’ after you,” Johnny stated. 

Riverdog grinned. He grabbed 
the pack saddle from his guide. He 
opened it and took out a greasy 
paper bag. From it he produced a 
dingy, flattened object. This He of- 
fered to Johnny Buck. 

“Have a sinker,’ said Riverdog. 
“Hell, it’s busted.” 

“That’s all right, buddy,” Johnny 
Buck took a hefty bite. 

“You stop calling me ‘buddy,’” 
Riverdog grunted. “I see what hap- 
pens to your buddies, Johnny Buck.” 
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SABER AND FANG 


By Bigelow Neal 


The white warrior of the Bad Lands proves his courage! 


OBO was born in a den 
high on the face of Hell- 
gate Butte. The entrance 
to the den was between 
two ledges of sandstone. 

The upper ledge, projecting a foot 


or so from the face of the cliff . 


served partly as an awning and 
partly as a support for a drapery of 
creeping cedar which shaded and 
concealed the entrance. The lower 
ledge, extending in the form of a 
semicircle, furnished a convenient 
observation platform as well as a se- 
cure and wind-proof playground for 
the young folk of the wild. 

There were six of them in the be- 


ginning. Five resembled dingy 
brown puppies as indeed they nearly 
were, but Lobo, the sixth and last, 
was, to.use a slang phrase, “some- 
thing decidedly else again.” There 
could be little doubt as to his re- 
lationship to the others, for he had 
the same pointed little ears, the same 
sharp nose, and the same beady, but- 
tonlike eyes. But his color, unlike 
the others, was, from the day of his 
birth, as white as new-fallen snow. 

When born, the six all put to- 
gether—and they were wrapped ina 
compact bundle most of the time— 
were about the size of a partially 
inflated football and, except for the 
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white spot which was Lobo, the re- 
semblance was very marked. Some- 
times, however, when the gaunt, 
shaggy, gray beast that was their 
mother came silently down the tun- 
nel, the bundle would fall apart with 
many tiny grunts and squeals, to 
form a wiggling line along her sides 
there to grunt some more and to 
squeal some more until they finally 
went sound asleep on the job. 

The oddity of color which had 
fallen to the lot of Lobo was to have 
a marked effect on his entire life. 
From the first it made him an ob- 
ject of suspicion on the part of his 
mother, for she realized the difficul- 
ties to come when she must lead 
her little ones out among the dan- 
gers of the Bad Lands. It would 
render him conspicuous on the dark- 
est night and a constant source of 
danger to the entire family. 

And so the lot of Lobo was not 
an easy one even from the begin- 
ning. Sometimes she would allow 

: him to eat and sometimes she would 
not. Frequently, when he rooted 
along her sides and got too near her 
great jaws, she would snap at him 
or cuff him, or perhaps throw him 
end over end. Often, by the time 
he had picked himself up out of 
some corner, and after the thump- 
ings of his fear-stricken puppy 
heart had subsided, he would return 
to the line only to find that the cup- 
board was bare indeed. 

But Lobo’s was an optimistic dis- 
position. Although there were oc- 
casions when he huddled in some 
lonely corner, and others when the 
walls of his little stomach chafed 
against each other, there were also 
the long hours of his mother’s ab- 
sence when he found many exciting 
things to occupy his mind. 

For instance, there were a good 
many sticks scattered about the den 
that needed chewing. There was 


also a fairly representative collec- 
tion of bones. While the bones 
were several years removed from 
meat or marrow or even flavor,»Lobo 
was a natural-born chewer, and he 
chewed accordingly. Anyway, the 
chewing did no harm and it helped 
to cut his puppy teeth. 

Later, when his eyes were wide 
open and he could study the situa- 
tion with intelligence, he found a 
way of varying his occupation. First 
he would dig a hole and bury a bone, 
then he would dig it up and bury 
it somewhere else. The process 
gave him great personal satisfaction 
and some exercise. When he care- 
lessly left the end of a bone stick- 
ing out and some brother or sister 
ran away with it, he never lost his 
temper or showed the slightest dis- 
appointment. He simply hunted up 
another bone. 

One night the mother had hardly 
left before she was back again, car- 
rying the dead body of a jack rab- 
bit which she deposited on the floor 
of the den. Then she left them 
alone. By some instinctive process 
the youngsters found that jack rab- 
bit was good to eat and, although 
the rabbit was nearly as large as the 
combined litter when they made the 
discovery, there soon came a time 
when it was reduced to a little skin 
and a few bones, while the puppies 
had swelled in proportion. Lobo 
went to bed that night with a plume 
of rabbit fur on the top of his nose, 
but his rest was broken by certain 
pains in the region of his stomach, 
causing him to thrash about and even 
to bark a bit in his sleep. 


weeks and the puppy had be- 
come about the size of an or- 
dinary garden variety of house cat, 
when for Lobo, the days of care- 
free puppyhood came to a sudden 


I: was at the end of six or eight 
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and violent end, and the shadow of 
a great tragedy settled over his fu- 
ture. 

One bright May afternoon, when a 
warm sun streamed down the mouth 
of the tunnel, Lobo was bitten by 
the bug of exploration. It so hap- 
pened that his mother had not come 
home at all that morning, and when 
she did come in the afternoon, she 
seemed very tired. She was also 
short of patience, and when the lit- 
ter lined up for their combined sup- 
per and breakfast she struck at Lobo 
savagely. 

Retiring to a corner, the puppy 
dug up one of his bones and chewed 
disconsolately until he became con- 
vinced that the operation was merely 
adding fuel to his hunger instead of 
appeasing his appetite. Finally, 
passing the sleeping family, he 
went to the tunnel and crept up a 
little way. He knew he had no right 
to do it. Time and again he had 
been punished for this same offense, 
but the urge to explore had grown 
stronger day by day. 

Slowly and cautiously the adven- 
turer worked his way up until he 
came to the drapery of cedar. For 
the moment he contented himself 
with sniffing eagerly at the aromatic 
branches and the pungent needles, 
but his activities broke away at a 
section of the drapery and the view 
which opened before him caused his 
eyes to grow large and round with 
wonder. 

He was looking out over the Bad 
Lands of Dakota. Before him was 
a tumultuous and chaotic tangle of 
hills and buttes. Below was a maze 
of wandering valleys and canyons. 
They seemed to begin nowhere in 
particular and to end in much the 
same place. Their only claim to or- 
derliness lay in hopeless confusion. 
In places their flat floors were cov- 
ered with mats of gumbo weed and 


irregular patches of grass, but 
mostly they glared back at the ob- 
server with the lifeless, glassy stare 
of blue-white alkali. 

Here and there coulees and draws 
scored the sides of the larger buttes, 
and where springs seeped forth 
from beds of lignite coal, there were 
clusters of poplar, chokeberry and 
plums, while down near the level of 
the canyon floor the draws were 
choked with buffalo berry and thorn- 
apple bushes, with here and there a 
box elder, ash, or cottonwood tower- 
ing high against its cliffs. 

To Lobo it was a land of wonder 
and mystery. Having no actual 
knowledge of danger the impulses 
which made the hair on his neck, al- 
ternately rise and fall, as well as 
those which made his nose tremble 
and his lips draw back in tiny snarls 
came in the form of instinct. He 
saw nothing to fear and yet he trem- 
bled at everything. 

A breeze came up out of the can- 
yon, and the little fellow moistened 
his nose with his tiny pink tongue 
and wiggled his nostrils again and 
again, as he sorted and catalogued 
the scents on the evening air. Most 
of them meant nothing whatever to 
him, but one caused him to prick 
up his ears and advance eagerly to 
the outer rim of the ledge. There 
he was divided between fear of the 
precipitous cliff and the eagerness 
at what he saw on the alkali below. 
His nose was correct. A jack rab- 
bit sat at the foot of the cliff, and 
Lobo, reasoning that his supper was 
there for the taking, set out to find 
a way down the face of the butte. 

The trail, when he found it, be- 
gan at one end of the ledge and zig- 
zagged down a deep washout. At 
times there was really no path at 
all, merely places where the veining 
in the face of the cliff offered foot- 
holds, and there Lobo’s sharp little 
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claws were taxed to their utmost to 
prevent his going headlong into the 
canyon. s 

Nor did he make the descent with- 
out other delay, for every turn 
opened a new vista of adventure and 
mystery. . Stunted sage bushes were 
scattered here and there, and each, 
gnarled and twisted by exposure 
into grotesque formations, called for 
its full share of investigation. When 
nearly to the foot of the path, he 
came upon something which sent 
shivers of fear along his sides, and 
he stopped to sniff the air repeat- 
edly. It was a place on the slope 
of the butte where the earth had 
settled to form a deep crater. From 
the bottom came a slender column 
of smoke and gas, and as the puppy 
edged warily along its rim, he felt 
fires which year after year had been 
following the lignite coal veins and 
the withering heat of subterranean 
eating like a malignant growth into 
the heart of the butte. There were 
other craters also, and now, as the 
evening air grew still, their com- 
bined vapors formed a curtain of 
greenish-white fog which stretched 
across the canyon from wall to wall. 


WING to a bend in the course 
of the washout, the trail de- 
bouched on the canyon floor 
at a point almost below the ledge 
from which it began. Here the 


puppy came upon another phenome-. 


non of the Bad Lands, and perhaps 
the most weird of all. It was an 
area perhaps two rods square and di- 
rectly beneath the ledge, where the 
smooth, hard floor of the canyon 
gave way to a treacherous and seem- 
ingly bottomless slime-filled pit. As 
Lobo stopped on the trunk of a petri- 
fied log which bridged one end of the 
sink hole, he was looking down on a 
miniature lake of almost liquid mud. 
The slimy, quivering surface re- 


sponded in horrible writhings to un- 
seen and unfelt impulses from be- 
low, and gas bubbles, forming in the 
depths of the pit, came to the sur- 
face with sputtering plops, while 
from time to time the mud moved in 
writhing spirals. Lobo shrank away 
and passed on, but his fear would 
have been still greater had he known 
how many buffaloes and deer and 
elk had added their bones to that 
gruesome collection in the depths of 
the terrible pit. 

Once on the canyon floor, he made 
for the place where the rabbit had 
been, and when he got there he re- 
ceived his first lesson in a school 
which was to grant a diploma only 
at the expense of much suffering 
and pain. It seemed that the rab- 
bit had both nose and ears, and hav- 
ing used them throughout Lobo’s 
noisy descent of the path, he had 
elected to be absent when the puppy 
arrived. 

Finding himself obliged to be con- 
tent with the smell of a vanished 
supper, Lobo selected a petrified 
stump and sat down on its top to 
study the situation. The first phe- 
nomenon to attract his attention was 
a place at the foot of the cliff, where 
a hole led into the clay. The hole 
itself was of no great interest, but 
when he first saw it, its mouth' was 
partly hidden in a small cloud of 
dust through which a plumed tail 
waved from side to side. Presently 
the tail disappeared, the dust set- 
tled, and only the hole remained. 
When a moment later dirt and gravel 
began spurting once more, Lobo got 
up, turned around and sat down 
again so that he might have a bet- 
ter view. The process, whatever 
it was and meant, repeated itself at 
regular intervals and with little 
variation, until the puppy’s mind 
wandered again and he shifted his 
gaze to the far side of the canyon. 
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Suddenly he was all attention. 
From some unknown source had 
come a note of danger. The wild 
people felt it, even though they 
could not see. A magpie sprang 
from the limb of a cottonwood and 
flopped away, uttering rasping cries 
of hate. A kingbird flew upward 
from the nest of his mate and 
sounded an alarm which sent cot- 
tontails pattering for cover, and 
even a warrior weasel darted for the 
protection of his hole. Then the 
sounds died away and a deathly si- 
lence fell. 

She came down the bed of the op- 
posite coulee as smoothly and as si- 
lently as the drifting mist from the 
lignite fires, a long, sinuous, tawny 
shape, and when Lobo saw her, every 
hair on his neck stood erect, his lips 
drew back and he snarled in puppy 
fear and in hate. 

Immu-Tanka, which translated 
from the language of the Dakotas 
means “cougar,” came from a place 
among the higher peaks. She had 
come into a land of peace where the 
wild folk had lived for many years, 
with no fear of the greater beasts 
of prey, and at her coming the very 
nature of the place was changed. 
She found it a paradise of the wild; 
she made of it a living hell. 

Now as Lobo watched her descent 
to the floor of the canyon, gliding 
between stumps of petrified wood 
and mushrooms of rock-capped clay, 
sometimes a tawny shadow and 
sometimes a darting flash of yellow 
and white, he was too terrified to 
run while he could. Instead, he was 
held immovable in the grip of a 
paralyzing fascination. One mo- 
ment the canyon had lapsed into the 
silence of watchful waiting, the next 
` a shrill, high scream rent the air. 
Again and again it came, the death 
cries of a cottontail in the fiendishly 
cruel claws of the great cat. It was 


not her nature to kill mercifully, 
for hers was the spirit incarnate of 
cruelty and torture, but in time the 
cries grew weaker and finally died 
away. The cottontail was dead and 
the reign of terror had begun. 


ROM that time on, the Bad 
F Lands was to become the land 
of the stalking death. No 
longer would the cottontails play in 
the moonlight. No doe would dare 
leave her fawn, no eagle its nest. 
Intermingled with the perfume of 
wild flowers was to come the stench 
of mangled flesh. The reign of the 
killer was on, nor was there a liv- 
ing thing that dared dispute her 
path. ; 
From his perch on the stump, 
Lobo had been a horrified specta- 
tor of the tragedy. So spellbound 
was he that he never thought of es- 
caping when he might do so, and 
now it would appear that his turn 
had come, for the tawny one was 
on the floor of the canyon and ¢om- 
ing directly toward him. It was a 
terrible fear which came over him 
now, so great in fact that every mus- 
cle seemed paralyzed and, instead of 
making an effort to escape the im- 
pending doom, he merely crouched 
in his tracks and either whimpered 
in abject terror, or made pitiful lit- 
tle attempts at bluster by ways of 
snarls which, from sheer terror, 
choked and became almost lost in his 
tiny throat. ; 
Perhaps, had he remained quiet, 
she might have passed without sus- 
pecting his presence, but a sound 
reached her ears and she turned the 
gaze of her cruel eyes in his direc- 
tion. Instantly she paused and 
crouched, and now the puppy was 
fascinated again by the lashing of 
her tawny tail. 
With few preliminaries, the big 
cat leaped clear of the alkali, but in 
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the hour of supreme test instinct 
acted upon the nerves and muscles 
of the puppy. When the cougar 
struck, Lobo was not there. A sud- 
den spring had carried him clear and 
nearly to the foot of the cliff. But 
the move had not bettered his po- 
sition, for now he was on open, level 
ground, the speed of the lion was as 
ten to one, and the end was a fore- 
gone conclusion. Without pausing 
for a second crouch, she lunged for- 
ward, and that would have marked 
the end of Lobo had not a singular 
circumstance interfered. When the 
puppy sprang away the second time, 
he saw before him the hole from 
which the dust had been spurting 
but a fev moments before, and he 
took advantage of the offered ref- 
uge. And so the cat, raking the foot 
of: the cliff with her terrible claws, 
received nothing for her pains but 
gravel and clay. 

Although temporarily safe, Lobo 
was now between the horns of a 
dilemma. Behind him, the raking 
claws of the cat, and ahead the owner 
of the plume which had been wav- 
ing so bravely from the mouth of 
the hole but a moment before. That 
the tail was still on duty was evi- 
denced by the fact that the puppy 
found himself facing a shower of 
dirt and gravel, while the sound of 
the busily scratching feet came 
from just ahead. To go on was un- 
thinkable, to retreat meant certain 
death. He compromised the matter 
by turning to face the source of 
greater danger and squatting where 
he stood. 

It appeared that hope died hard in 
the heart of the killer cat, for after 
tearing at the mouth of the hole 
with no result save to increase her 
anger to blind fury, she suddenly 
drove one paw, down the tunnel, 
clear to her shoulder. Lobo saw the 
paw coming and retreated hastily. 


In doing so he bumped into some- 
thing behind and the scratching gave 
way to an ominous silence. The 
puppy was literally rear to rear with 
the owner of the tunnel. 

Evidently the hole, primarily the 
home of a badger, was now under- 
going extensive alterations for the 
accommodation of the new tenant. 
It was fortunate, for the extra di- 
ameter of the tunnel left room above 
the puppy’s back and head for a phe- 
nomenon which was probably to save 
his life, for immediately following 
the bump in his rear, a shower of 
amber drops passed up the incline 
in the general direction of the lion. 
They went over Lobo, disintegrating 
as they went, and ended their flight 
in the nose, eyes, and mouth of the 
would-be killer. 

Still shaking with fear of the cat 
ahead and with an equal fear of the 
unknown behind, the puppy hugged ~ 
the earth and shivered. . Apparently, 
however, the crisis had come and 
gone, for the owner of the tail with- 
drew to the farther recesses of her 
home, and the head of the killer dis- 
appeared from the mouth of the hole. 
The silence.remained unbroken ex- 
cept for a queer gagging and chok- 
ing sounds from above, and when 
Lobo found courage to creep up and 
peer out, there was nothing in sight, 
and only a sickening stench was left 
to show that the owner of the 
plumed tail had done his work and 
had done it well. 

For the time being, the puppy had 
enough of adventure. In his re- 
lief at escaping the clutches of the 
lion, he forgot the fascination of 
the many new things about him, and 
forgot his hunger as well. He had 
but one desire, and that was to reach 
the protection of his safe, if some- 
times unhappy home, with the least 
possible delay. He scuttled away 
with dispatch. 
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UT Lobo’s troubles were not 
: B over. Somewhere within the 
fiery heart of the hill there 
were confined two great agencies of 
destruction, water and intense heat. 
Occasionally it would happen that 
the fire would eat its way to a seam 
in the coal vein and, in doing so, 
tap an underground reservoir of wa- 
ter. At such a time the liberated 
waters rushed out into the white-hot 
area around and above the fire, and 
the instant result was the generation 
of a steam pressure, measurable only 
in millions of tons. While a por- 
tion of the pressure might escape 
through the burned-out vein, it usu- 
ally shook the very foundations of 
Hell-gate Butte. This was exactly 
what happened as the puppy began 
the ascent of the trail. With a rum- 
ble and a roar, with a wild hiss of 
steam and thundering of falling 
rocks, the butte, which so richly de- 
served its name, trembled under the 
force of the explosion. 

` To Lobo it did no immediate harm. 
Although rocks showered about him 
and the air was filled with a blind- 
ing dust, this newborn terror only 
loaned him the wings of greater 
speed. He reached the platform 

~in safety, ran the length of it and 
started down the tunnel. Halfway 
down, he stopped abruptly. The den 
and the lower part of the tunnel was 
completely filled with earth and 
rock. 

It was a very lonely puppy that 
sat on the ledge as night settled 
over the Bad Lands. His mother, 
his playmates, and his home was 
gone. He was a completely helpless 
stranger, in perhaps the strangest 
land of all, with no place to go for 
protection and with no one to whom 
he might turn for help. And as 
darkness came, the things about him 

-which had been interesting in the 


~~ light of day became hideous, ever- 


shifting shadows, under the flicker- 
ing gleam of the northern lights. 
Then, too, a dull, wavering glow 
came from the burning vein and 
lurid lights played on the curtain 
of gas which stretched across the 
canyon. Torn between hunger, 
which bade him go forth in search 
of food, and fear of the dark world 
about him, which caused him to 
cringe at the slightest sound, he 
finally retreated to the mouth of 
what had been his home and curled 
himself into a shivering ball to 
await the coming of dawn. 

Nor did daylight bring any great 
relief to Lobo, for when it came at 
last, he ventured out on the ledge 
again; he saw a tawny shape gliding 
across the floor of the canyon. Again 
fear clutched hard at the little fel- 
low’s breast and again he retreated 
to the scant protection of the tun- 
nel, there to whimper in loneliness 
and fear throughout the day. 

That night, however, hunger con- 
quered and, when darkness came, its 
pangs overcame even his dread of 
the unknown. And so he set out 
on the greatest adventure of all, for 
from this one there could be no turn- 
ing back, Hither he would live or 
he would die, and it seemed that all 
the ‘cards of fate were stacked 
against him from the first. 

At the foot of the path he hesi- 
tated, for one direction appeared as 
fearful as another. Deciding in fa- 
vor of the trees across the canyon, 
he had nearly reached them when he 
remembered that the lion had come 
that way, and he turned abruptly to 
follow the canyon wall. 

All night long he wandered from 
place to place. He found water and 
it helped, but he had not eaten for 
the better part of three days, and 
no amount of water could stop the 
gnawing in his stomach. When day- 
light came, he was growing desper- 
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ate, but the roar of an eagle’s wings 
just above his head gave fair warn- 
ing, and he dodged into a washout 
to spend the day. There he found 
a little pool and, as luck would have 
it, a mouse had fallen in and was 
trying desperately to climb the low 
but steep and slippery side. Lobo 
helped him and then ate him. 

The mouse tasted good, but the 
tiny morsel tended more to aggra- 
vate than to relieve the pangs of 
hunger. In fact, the gnawing had 
become so insistent that he could no 
longer sleep, and so spent the day 
wandering up and down the wash- 
out, leaving its protection only with 
the approach of night. 

That night he learned he could, by 
force of necessity, exist as a vege- 
tarian. Finding some tender grass 
near a spring, he stuffed himself 
with that and finished off with a des- 
sert of last year’s dried and withered 
fruit from the bush of a wild rose. 
The next night he abandoned both 
the grass and rose fruits in favor 
of buckbrush berries and grasshop- 
pers. 


N the following night he 
() frightened a hawk from her 

nest and ate up the eggs, and 
on the next he caught two mice and 
a young jack rabbit. By the end of 
the first week he was finding enough 
to eat at night so that he could sleep 
soundly throughout the day, and 
now, too, he had established head- 
quarters in an abandoned skunk hole 
and was able to sleep in compara- 
tive safety. 

Lobo’s first real battle was fought 
on home ground, so to speak, when 
a weasel* came down the hole and 
mistook the whiteness of his coat for 
that of a defenseless jack rabbit. 
When the dust had settled and the 
puppy had eaten the weasel, he went 
out and sat before his den commun- 


ing with the stars and the rising 
moon. This was his first attack of 
sentiment, and he wore it out try- 
ing to learn to sing. He became 
too sentimental, however, and by the 
time the trembling and uncertain 
sounds from his throat were cut and 
shredded by his quivering jaws and 
teeth, they passed out onto the night 
air in worse condition than ever. 

That night he stumbled onto a 
dead horse and found a dozen or 
more coyotes ahead of him. When 
he caught their scent it thrilled him 
mightily, for he believed he had 
come among people of his kind, but 
as he advanced in friendly eagerness, 
they slipped one by one into the 
shadows, and he was left alone. 

In a month, Lobo had outgrown 
the skunk hole and had moved to the 
former home of a badger. Here the 
clay was softer and he tried to en- 
large the hole as fast as he grew, 
but he was: developing rapidly, and 
he was not an expert on matters of 
excavation. It was the need of a 
larger home which led to another 
great adventure and was to make 
of him an outcast from the Bad 
Lands. 

It began when his wanderings 
took him back to the sink hole at“ 
the foot of Hell-gate Butte. It was 
nearly dawn, he had dined well and 
stood in need of a safe and com- 
fortable bed. Crossing the petrified 
log, he climbed the path and so to 
the ledge and the mouth of the old 
tunnel. There he halted abruptly, 
for he had seen something staring 
at him from the gloom of the tun- 
nel: two glaring points of light that 
expanded to fearful yellow orbs and 
contracted to yellowish-green slits 
charged with cruelty and hate. As 
the puppy, once again fascinated by 
those terrible eyes, stood trembling, 
he heard a soft swishing sound as 
the long yellow tail whipped the 
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sides of the hole, and he saw that 
the calculating green slits were 
slowly but surely closing up the gap 
between them. Lobo was no longer 
a coward. He came from the great- 
est fighters in the North American 
wild, but he came, too, from among 
the craftiest of all. Knowing he 
stood no chance with the cougar, he 
turned and ran away with all his 
might. 

Down into the canyon he went, 
with the cat hard at his heels. Out 
into the alkali, and still the yellow 
fury’ held her pace. Perhaps she 
knew the people of Lobo, possibly 
she sensed the challenge of the fu- 
ture should she allow the white one 
to escape. At any rate he could not 
shake her off, and at the best he 
could do no more than maintain his 
lead. 

Every living thing fled from be- 
fore them. Magpies and kingbirds 
climbed into the morning air, 
screeching and screaming in anger 
and in warning. Deer gave way, to 
the right-and left, and a herd of 
wild horses thundered from sight. 
Almost before his nose, the terrified 
puppy saw jack rabbits running for 
life and prairie dogs barking in 
fright as they scampered for their 
mounds. Ordinarily the mountain 
lion does not believe in the chase. 
Its policy is to lie in ambush and 
spring without warning, but the lion 
on the trail of Lobo had developed 
a persistency worthy of a better 
cause. She did not give over the 
pursuit until she had literally run 
the puppy out of the Bad Lands, 
and when the tawny fury reached 
the top of a high bluff, she was look- 
ing out onto the level prairies of 
Dakota where she did not dare to 
go. But far out she saw a tiny streak 
of white just disappearing into the 
green and silver of buffalo grass and 
sage. 
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ND so Lobo, driven from the 
A land of his nativity, became 
an outcast and a wanderer on 
the prairie; but his ancestors had 
roamed from the Red River to the 
Rocky Mountains, and the puppy 
proceeded to demonstrate his ability 
to care for himself no matter where 
he might be. In the timber along 
the Missouri, he established a tem- 
porary home. Food was plentiful, 
and by the time the first snow came 
he was larger than any but the larg- 
est dog. All that winter he kept 
on growing, and by spring he was 
taller and longer than a St. Bernard. 
He never became a killer of cattle, 
for he learned to associate them 
with men and his startling color 
made him timid, yet game continued 
plentiful and at the end of the sec- 
ond winter the once timid puppy 
had grown into that which he was 
intended to be, an albino buffalo 
wolf, and among the largest of his 
kind. 

Because the people of Lobo do not 
mate until they are two years old, 
the white wolf was for many months 
content to be alone. Of late, how- 
ever, strange longings were stirring 
in his breast, and once or twice his 
sensitive ears caught sounds drift- 
ing on the night winds, and he knew 
that somewhere far back in the Bad 
Lands there must be a female of his 
kind. Late in the winter, when the 
mating season came, he could with- 
stand the call no longer and so one 
night, when the air gave promise of 
approaching spring and the moon- 
light played softly on the snow-clad 
prairies, the outcast answered the 
primal call of the wild folk and 
turned his face back toward the Bad 
Lands. 

Again the shadows of night had 
settled over the canyon at the foot 
of Hell-gate Butte. In the south- 
east a crimson glow heralded the 
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rising of the moon. Overhead a 
varicolored banner waved from hori- 
zon to horizon, and lancelike shafts 
of light darted upward to pause, to 
tremble, and to retreat again into 
the northern sky. The curtain of 
steam, stretching across the valley, 
reflected the coppery glow of the 
burning coal vein and the rays of 
the northern lights. Except where 
the wind had swept them bare, the 
rocks and the age-worn hills were 
blanketed under a mantle of white. 

On the ledge before the den which 
had once been Lobo’s home, Immu- 
Tanka, the cougar, lay crouched 
against the rock and, since she had 
lain there, no sound had come from 
the valley below. The fear of her 
cruel claws was driven deep into the 
wild and the hills, that once had 
been the playground of so many liv- 
ing things, were all but empty of 
life. For nearly two years there had 
been none that dared dispute her 
path, and to-night she was looking 
out over a land wherein her queen- 
ship had never been challenged. 

“But even as her eyes swept the can- 
yon and the peaks about in search 
of an objective for her cruelty, a 
new factor appeared upon the scene. 

At first the cold eyes of the cou- 
gar noted a rift in the wall of vapor 
below, where it eddied as if about a 
moving body, and there the white- 
ness of the steam became intensified. 
In a moment the passage of the body 
had rent the veil asunder, and the 
cat was looking down upon a living 
creature such as she had never seen 
before. 

Standing broadside to her ihe 
moonlight shimmered on the satin 
whiteness of his coat, and struck fire 
from the tints of bronze in his cape- 
like mane. Intuitively the killer felt 
a threat in the presence of the stran- 
ger below. She sensed it in his pose 
and in the smoldering fires that 


.of a defenseless foe. 


glowed in his eyes. When she 
stirred and his gaze met hers, she 
felt it in the phosphorescent gleam 
of his fangs and in the deep rum- 
bling snarl that forced his breath 
onto the still, cold air in a cloud, 
and the snarl was charged with hate. 
Long ago she had forgotten him, but 
he had not forgotten her, and the 
Lobo that faced her now was not 
the cringing puppy that she had once 
driven from the Bad Lands. 
T 

A came crowding on the mind 

of the wolf, and with the 
memories came a reborn hate more 
terrible than ever, because of the 
years it had smoldered within his 
shaggy breast. Now his pointed 
ears were erect and as his gaze met 
the stare of the tawny cat, his eyes 
were flickering slits. With a leap, 
the great wolf reached the petrified 
log by the sink hole, where the mud, 
warmed by water flowing from near 
the fires, sucked and sputtered as 
he had seen it so long before. Giant 
strides carried him up the path. In 
a moment he reached the ledge and 
the two great beasts stood face to 
face. 

At the spitting hiss of-the cat, 
Lobo did not retreat. This time she 
was not to sink her teeth in the flesh 
Here she had 
met an antagonist worthy of her 
steel. True, she had those terrible 
claws and those curved and cruel 
teeth, and she was as quick as only 
a cat can be. But Lobo outweighed 
her by fifty pounds, and his jaws 
were far more powerful than her 
own, while his fangs were equally 
as sharp, and his speed was nearly as 
great as that of the cougar. Lastly, 
he brought to this battle of giants 
the intelligence and cunning of a 


wolf. 
Lobo dropped his head and ad- 


sight of her, memories 
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vanced a step. The cat spat and 
hissed again. Her tail lashed the 
ground on either side while mighty 
muscles rippled beneath her tawny 
hide as she crouched to spring. 
Lobo advanced another step, and 
now the cat left the earth and 
spread-eagled herself against the 
sky. When she came down, she 
struck—nothing at all. Lobo was 
not there. She might have taken 
warning, too, from that, for as she 
landed on the place where he had 
been, she heard a sharp, metallic 
click like the closing of a steep 
trap. 

Again they faced each other, and 
again it was the cat that sprang. 
Once more she found nothing be- 
neath her, but this time the needle- 
like teeth of the wolf struck true. 
When the lion crouched for another 
spring there was a long gash in her 
side and crimson stains were spread- 
ing on the snow. : 

For the third time the lion sprang 
to the attack. This time she came 
low, and her claws raked the air on 
either side. One of them wrenched 
a tuft of hair from Lobo’s silvery 
cape, but he repaid the debt with in- 
terest with another gash along the 
lion’s flank. Again and again, she 
sprang, snarling, hissing, spitting, 
bringing to her task all the fury of 
her smarting wounds. But as often 
as she struck there was nothing 
there, while about her, darting in 
and out, with no sound but the click- 
ing of razor-sharp teeth, flashed the 
cunning wolf. Once she, too, tried 
genuine craft. Throwing herself 
on her back, she waited his assault. 
In, that position, did he attack, she 
could cut and slash him literally into 
ribbons. When he came, he passed 
too high for her to reach him, and 


before she could recover herself an- 
other gash appeared, this one along 
her throat. Driven mad by fury and 
blinded by her own blood, she raised 
herself to her full height and stood 
erect. There Lobo saw his chance. 
One last flash of white, the full 
weight of the wolf lunged forward, 
and the blinded lion fell. Over and 
out, and then over, and over again 
she pitched from the ledge into the 
abyss below. A single wild shriek 
rent the air and a dull sputtering 
sound came up from below. The 
reign of terror was ended. The sink 
hole had claimed its own. 

And now, from the ledge above, a 
sound arose. It swept out into the 
night and filled the valley, and 
spread far out and away among the 
peaks. It came again and then 
again: a cry of triumph and a chal- 
lenge in one, the voice of Lobo, now 
the undisputed war lord of the Bad 
Lands. 

High on the ledge he stood, white 
and majestic, blotting a pattern from 
the stars. His eyes shone like 
molten gold and his mane sparkled 
in iridescent splendor against the 
sky. And then there came in answer 
another sound equally mournful 
from far away among the hills. 
Slowly, the fire of battle died from 
the white warrior’s eyes, and when 
the call came again, they glowed 
softly and with a new light. A cloud 
passed over the moon and once more 
that wailing love call echoed from 
the barren hills. When the cloud 
passed on, and the moon burst forth, 
there was nothing on the ledge 
above Hell-gate Butte but stains of 
blood on the snow and no sound 
save the whisper of the night breeze 
among the many shadows and the 
great rocks. 
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THE 


GIFT OF CHOU HONG 


By William Archer Sayre 


This Chinaman proved that there are two ends to every rope. 


HE bell over the door of 
the shop on Kearney 
Street tinkled. Chou 
Hong, parting the whis- 
pering rush draperies, 
emerged from the inner room: 
Framed against the afternoon light, 
Chou Hong saw two people enter- 
ing. One was a girl with bright 
blond hair and wide blue eyes. With 


her was a tall, overdressed, dark- 
faced man who stood for a minute 
looking back over his shoulder at 
the automobile in which they had 
arrived. 

Old Chou Hong pattered forward. 
“Your presence in my humble store 
flatters my ancestral tablets,” he 
said courteously. “You have but to 
name what you wish to look at.” 
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The man moved forward. Chou 
Hong’s faded, nearsighted eyes saw 
that his aspect was one of evil. The 
man’s mouth was cruel and tight- 
lipped; his nose was flattened 
against his dark face, and he looked 
like an Italian. Even the grandeur 
of his colorful clothing could not 
disguise his sinister appearance. 

“Confucius says: ‘A snake may 
wear the feathers of a bird and stiil 
be a snake,” Chou Hong told him- 
self. 

The girl turned to her escort. 
“Tell him what you want, Tony.” 

It was then Chou Hong under- 
stood. The car, the flashy clothing, 
and the word “Tony.” Shen Yi, 
Clou Hong’s son, had spoken of his 
visitor. The man who reminded the 
old Chinese of a snake must be Tony 


Fezzari, gangster, crook, and a 
power in the underworld of the 
white barbarians. Chou MHong’s 


mind was a secret volume in which 
was written many things. 


Fezzari fingered his cravat. “Lis- 


ten, chink. We want to look at 
some jade. The real stuff, under- 
stand! Don’t try any of them rat 


tricks on me, because I know jade 
when I see it. , Come on, trot some 
out.” 

Chou Hong tucked his withered 
hands in his sail sleeves. He won- 
dered why such a pretty girl should 
be a companion to one so obviously 
vicious. Then he remembered. 
Shen Yi, his son, had told him other 
things. Shen Yi was a member of 
the Fang Lin Tong. His son had 
told him Tony Fezzari, the gang- 
ster, was engaged to marry a yellow- 
haired girl who sang every night at 
the place of the Rising Moon near 
what had once been the city’s Bar- 
bary Coast. 

“I am sorry,” Chou Hong said po- 
litely, “but I have no jade for sale 
to-day.” 


Fezzari’s dark face leered at him. 
“No? Well, somebody’s a liar. 
They told me you sold the best jade 
in Chinatown.” 

“There are two ends to every 
rope,’ Chou Hong said courteously. 
“Sometimes there are two tongues 
in one mouth. You have been ad- 
vised incorrectly, honorable sir.” 

The blond girl was wandering 
around the dim shop, looking at the 
ivory dragons, the kimono racks, 
the dusty mandarin coats, odd 
lamps, and the thousand and one 
things for sale. Tony Fezzari’s 
tight mouth twisted into a sneer. 

“Don’t hand me any of that jazz, 
chink. We come here for jade, and 
we want to see some!” 

Chou Hong shook his head po- 
litely. His collection of jade was 
not to be despoiled by the gaze of 
the gangster. The old Chinese un- 
derstood what would happen. The 
girl would see something and Fez- 
zari would help _himselfi—without 
payment. He had done the same 
thing once before in the shop of 
Yen Yan on Pacific Street. 

“I wear a mantle of regret,” Chou 
Hong murmured in his stilted Eng- 
lish. “The jade I had was sold to 
one who lives in a great house on 
Telegraph Hill.” 

Fezzari’s small, beady eyes burned 
into his own. Before the gangster 
could speak again the girl’s exclam- 
ation sounded. 

“Tony, look what I’ve found!” 

Fezzari went across to her. Chou 
Hong followed slowly. The Chi- 
nese looked back at the door. It 
was at this hour Shen Yi, his son, 
returned from the poultry market 
where he worked. Chou Hong 
wished the boy would arrive soon. 
Shen Yi was clever. He would 
know how to appease the wrath of 
the unsatisfied customers and bow 
them graciously out. 
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r Í NHE gangster and the, girl 
4 were considering a large, 
woven-reed basket painted 
with the mystic symbol of the 
dragon. The basket had carved- 
ivory handles and a huge lock. A 
flowered scarf was draped across it. 
The girl with the blue eyes nodded. 

“How much is this?” 

Chou Hong bowed. “I suffer men- 
tally. The basket of the expert 
weaving is not for sale. It descends 
to me from my worthy ancestors, 
and S 

Fezzari interrupted him. The 
gangster swung around and caught 
Chou Hong’s arm. in a tight grip. 
He thrust his dark face close to the 
saffron countenance of Chou Hong 
and spoke in a low, sibilant voice. 

“So nothing’s for sale when we 
want to buy it? Maybe you don’t 
like our looks. I got a good mind 
to show you a trick or two of my 
own. You thieving, yellow 4 

“Tony!” The girls tone was 
sharp. “Remember what you prom- 
ised!” 

Chou Hong inclined his head. 
“The basket is not for sale, but if 
I change my mind I will put a price 
upon it. If you will leave your ad- 
dress,” he said to the girl, “I will 
advise you.” 

She fumbled in the depths of the 
leather bag she carried, wrote some- 
thing on a card, and handed it to 
him. Fezzari had lapsed into a sul- 
len silence. The leer was on his 
mouth again when he followed the 
girl to the door. The bell tinkled. 
She passed out into the dying sun- 
shine. The gangster gave her a 
quick look before he turned to Chou 
Hong. 

“I get you, chink. You guys are 
not so wise as you make out. You 
know who I am, and you're afraid 
to sell me. O. K. Here’s a little 
something to remember me by.” 


He drew back his hand, and be- 
fore Chou Hong could move, he 
brought the palm of it swiftly down 
across the wrinkled yellow face. 
Fezzari’s chuckling laugh, the tinkle 
of the doorbell, and the pant of the 
automobile engine were three sharp, 
distinct sounds. Chou Hong lifted 
his hand and touched the red mark 
onvhis left cheek. For a minute an- 
ger shook him. Then he retraced 
his steps back across the shop. 

“The gods of the household have 
witnessed an insult,” he said to him- 
self. “When my worthy son returns 
I will tell him.” 

The shadows lengthened, but 
Shen Yi did not return to the shop. 
Presently it was the hour of the 
evening rice. Chou Hong lighted 
the flickering peanut-oil lamps and 
tried to read from the works of Con- 
fucius. In the street were sounds 
of dusk. Voices and steps and the 
tinkle of bells. After a long time. 
the front door of the shop opened 
and closed. 

Chou Hong shut the book and 
parted the rush draperies. He went 
forward to greet his son with words 
of welcome. But it was not the 
slim, square-shouldered boy he ex- 
pected. A heavily built man who 
wore a derby and chewed on a cold 
cigar had come in. A strange chill 
spread through Chou Hong. He 
went quickly out to meet his caller. 

The man regarded him quizzi- 
cally. “You Chou Hong?” When 
the other nodded and confirmed his 
identity, the visitor continued: 
“You'd better come down to the sta- 


tion house with me. I’m Doyle 
from the Sixth Precinct.” 
Chou Hong stared. “There is 


something amiss, honorable sir?” 
The detective frowned. “You got 
a son by the name of Shen Yi?” 
“T have.” 
The cigar moved from one side 
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of the mouth to the other. “I’m 
sorry I’ve got to tell you this, but 
your son was bumped off at noon 
to-day. He’s dead. We got his 
body at the station house. I’ve been 
looking for you all afternoon.” 

“Dead?” For a long minute Chou 
Hong stood motionless, His face 
remained an expressionless mask, 
but his eyes were clouded with suf- 
fering and pain. Shen Yi gathered 
to his ancestors! Nevermore the 
footsteps at the sunset hour or the 
boy’s young laughter when the sky 
lantern hung over Kearney Street! 
Chou Hong drew a breath. “How 
did my son come to his end?” 

Doyle looked at his watch. “It 
ain’t a long story. I guess you know 
about this poultry-racket war that’s 
been on. It was down in the duck 
market. A couple of killers, gun- 
men, drove up to shoot it out with 
one of the poultry dealers. They 
went in and got him. They were 
backing out to make their get-away 
when Shen ,Yi happened to come 
along. One of the gunmen pushed 
him out of the way, and the other 
plugged him. Emptied his gun in 
him. It’s too bad——” 

“Devils and silkworms do their 
work in silence,” Chou Hong said 
slowly. “I will go with you directly, 
honorable sir.” 

“Don’t you worry,” Doyle said 
brusquely. “There’s been too many 
killings around here lately. The 
chief gave out orders. We’ll get 
the parties who knocked off the 
poultry dealer and killed your son.” 

Chou Hong said nothing. The 
grief in his heart was like a sword. 


[TH Shen Yi cradled in. 
, the arms. of his ancestors, 
Chou Hong waited until 


the fourth gong of the third moon. 
When the period of mourning had 
concluded, he walked down Kearney 


Street to the Palace of Pearls. The 
huge building that housed the Chi- 
nese chop-suey restaurant stood on 
one corner, gay with lanterns. 
Chou Hong entered by the main 
doorway. Instead of passing on and 
into the dining room, he turned left 
and went down a flight of stairs. At 
their foot was a door where a Chi- 
nese sat, gravely smoking his metal- 
bowled pipe. 

“Greetings, Chou Hong. The 
petal of the plum tree is green.” 

“It is silver when the sky lantern 
shines upon it,’ Chou Hong said. 

“You may enter.” 

The door swung noiselessly open. 
Chou Hong walked through a cor- 
ridor of painted screens. The odor 
of joss hung heavily on the air. A 
second carved door of teakwood 
stayed his progress. He rapped 
upon it softly and waited. After 
a minute a small round panel 
opened. è 

“Who knocks?” a voice asked. 

“Chou Hong.” 

The door opened, and Chou Hong 
found himself in a small anteroom 
where a single tiny lamp burned. 
The person who had spoken to him 
melted into the shadows and disap- 
peared. Chou Hong stood before 
the lamp and made a mystic sign. 
Draperies rustled, and when he 
turned his head, Chou Hong found 
some one was standing beside him. 
His old heart quickened its beat. 
The Chinese who looked at him was 
young, richly garbed, with a face of 
stone and eloquent, dark eyes. 

Chou Hong recognized him as 
Fang Lin, the leader of the power- 
ful tong. 

“What brings you here on the 
fourth gong of the third moon, 
Chou Hong?” 

“The sorrow and despair that 
shadow my steps like the dark wings 
of vultures, Fang Lin.” 
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“What would you have of me, 
Chou Hong?” 

“Tllustrious knowledge, honorable 
one. My son, Shen Yi, rots in his 
grave. The police of the white bar- 
barians have their wrists bound with 
the shackles of money. The mur- 
derer of my son walks free in the 
clear sunshine of to-morrow. I 
come to beg of you, learned and 
powerful master. Let the tong give 
me the name of the devil who mur- 

_dered my boy.” 

Fang Lin’s long-nailed fingers ca- 
ressed the silken embroidery of his 
rich robe. He inclined his head in 
an attitude of thought. Finally he 
raised his eyes. 

“The river is long, but there are 
many bridges. What you ask is 
only justice, Chou Hong. The 
memory of your son remains with 
me like unforgotten music. It is 


written that ‘Though you place a. 


monkey on a throne, his hands and 
feet shall still remain hairy.’ May 
I offer a suggestion? Let the 
hatchet men of the tong deal with 
Shen Yi’s murderer. Before the 
vernal season we will send you the 
murderer’s heart!” 

Chou Hong made the mystic sign 
again. /He sighed. “Noble Fang 
Lin, I rejoice in your logic. Yet 
ancient wisdom is a carpet unroll- 
ing down my path. .Soon I shall 
dispose of my shop, and with a few 
possessions return to China for sol- 
ace during my last days. It is only 
fitting and proper that my hand hold 
the knife that strikes down the 
slimy devil who killed Shen Yi, my 
son. I pray that you understand.” 

“T do.” Fang Lin struck a gong. 
“In three days the name of the mur- 
derer will be sent you. That is all. 
Go home and remember that I have 
made a sacred promise.” 

Chou Hong bowed. “I will revere 
your memory, Fang Lin,” he said. 


( Woe HONG advertised his 
stock for sale. He spoke to 
the landlord of the building 

about his lease. For two days the 

trade was brisk. He disposed of his 
jade at a good price. The mandarin 
coats and carved ivory went at 
profitable prices. In the entire 
store there was only one thing Chou 

Hong reserved. That was the 

woven-reed basket with the ivory 

handles. He kept that in his own 
room, away from admiring eyes. 

On the third day, when Chou 
Hong drew the blinds in the store 
windows. and lighted the flickering 
peanut-oil lamps, there was a quiet 
knock at the door. A Chinese tin- 
smith entered. He set down his 
equipment, bowed, and drew a 
folded paper from his tunic. He 
handed it to Chou Hong without a 
word, bowed again, and departed. 
For a minute Chou Hong stood with 
his eyes closed. Finally he pushed 
one of the flickering lamps around 
and opened the paper.. It was cov- 
ered with Chinese writing. Chou 
Hong read, folded the paper, and 
tucked it in his sail sleeve. 

The evening merged with night. 
Kearney Street grew hushed. There 
was no moon. The darkness 
crouched like a dragon along the 
narrow pavements when Chou Hong 
shut the door of the shop behind 
him and walked north. His sadness 
was tempered by anticipation. To- 
morrow a great ship would take him 
to, the Walled City where he had 
known his youth. It had been an 
unhappy youth, spent beside a 
muddy river with a wooden yoke 
about his neck. He had seen tne 
rice fields turn from white to brown, 
the river run turbulent and then 
dry. He had heard the song of 
birds at morning and the hum of 
mosquitoes at night. But he knew 
his return would be different. He 
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took back with him the savings of 
many years. 

“Mere money,’ Chou Hong con- 
fided to himself, “can never equal 
the minted gold of a satisfied mem- 
ory.” 

The Chinatown district ended. 
Chou Hong found himself in a new 
territory. He penetrated deeper 
into it. He was somewhere near the 
water front. The salty breath of 
the Pacific blew in his face. The 
fog of twilight had vanished, but 
the air remained humidly moist. He 
turned east and came upon a narrow 
street where the buildings rose up 
thickly in congested aisles. Chou 
Hong continued until he saw his 
destination ahead. 

In the basement in one of these 
buildings was an all-night restau- 
rant. Yellow light gushed from its 
grimy windows. A piano jangled, 
and the reek of cooking crept out 
to mingle with the sea-spiced air. 
Chou Hong was careful to avoid the 
light when he rounded the edge of 
the stoop and descended ten steps. 
He stepped into a small hallway, 
where a wan gaslight diffused sickly 
illumination from its inclosing slabs 
of green glass. 

Chou Hong extinguished the light 
before he moved to the stairs. The 
darkness swam about him, but he 
could see like a cat in the gloom. 
His felt slippers making no sound 
on the treads, he mounted to the 
first landing. The jangle of the 
piano dwindled to a faint, discord- 
ant echoing. The rattle of crock- 
ery being washed faded altogether. 
Closer sounds were those made by 
people sleeping, the fitful rest of an 
infant, and the breeze rattling a 
window shade. 

Chou Hong counted the doors in 
line, touching each knob with a fin- 
ger. The fifth door was to the right 
of him. It was locked. He stood 


before it, turning a brass key over 
in his fingers. Then he leaned, 
pressed the key swiftly into the 
lock, and turned it quietly. The 
door opened, and Chou Hong passed 
into the cool murk of a bedroom. 

He shut the door and stood mo- 
tionless for a minute. His right 
hand moved in under his outer gar- 
ment. His fingers closed about the 
handle of the thin-bladed knife he 
carried. He drew it clear and took 
two steps forward. At the same 
moment bed springs creaked. A 
voice asked a vibrant question: 

“Who’s there?” 

Chou Hong slipped forward. The 
man in the bed was lowering his 
feet to the floor, pawing at the pil- 
low his head had rested upon. Chou 
Hong drew his arm back. The voice 
that attempted to cry out ended in 
a strangled, choked sob. Twice 
more Chou Hong struck with the 
knife, struck and cut as he had been 
taught on the banks of the muddy 
river where the rice turned from 
white to brown. Then he stepped 
back and dried the knife on the 
bed blanket. 

“Shen Yi,’ he whispered, “your 
bones may rest undisturbed.” 

It was five minutes later when 
Chou Hong moved out of the dark 
hallway. He was not surprised to 
find a small automobile parked at 
the curb a dozen feet away from 
the entrance of the building he had 
left. In the restaurant laughter 
broke out. Chou Hong approached 
the waiting automobile. Two men 
stepped out of it. 

“The work,” Chou Hong told 
them, “has been accomplished. Do 
you wish aid in bringing the dead 
devil out of the house?” 

“Will you stand guard?” one of 
the Chinese requested. “You will 
whistle twice if any one enters the 
building before we emerge from it.” 
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“I shall impersonate a hawk look- 
ing down upon rabbits,” Chou Hong 
answered amiably. 


r i \HE following morning to- 
ward ten o’clock the last of 
the stock in-the shop was re- 

moved by expressmen sent by the 

purchasers. Chou Hong watched 
the removal of the final show case. 

He surveyed the empty store, his 

hands folded into his sleeves. 

“The nest is empty,” he told him- 
self, “and the old bird takes wing 
to the land of his forefathers.” He 
walked to the door and spoke to one 
of the expressmen. “There is one 
thing more, honorable sir. Will you 
come with me?” 

The expressman spoke to his as- 

sistant. “Wait a minute, Mike. 
Looks like his nibs has another job 
for us. Hold everything until I 
come back.” 
- Chou Hong led the way to his 
private sleeping quarters. The room 
was empty except for the woven- 
reed basket with the carved-ivory 
handles and the brighty painted 
dragon symbols. 

“This is a gift. You will put it 
on your wagon and deliver it to a 


young lady whose hair is bright as 
the sun and whose eyes are blue as 
the sea I sail upon. You will de- 
liver the basket no earlier than this 
evening. Here is the card upon 
which she wrote her address when 
she first admired the basket.” 

The expressman took the card and 
tested the weight of the basket by 
one of the handles. “Say, this is 
pretty heavy. Must weigh a couple 
of hundred pounds. It'll cost you 
five bucks.” 

Chou Hong waited until the bas- 
ket was carried out and put on the 
express wagon. Then he closed the 
door of his sleeping quarters and 
went to the window. The express 
wagon was drawing away from the 
curb. Chou Hong took a folded pa- 
per from his sleeve, opened it and 
looked at the Chinese characters let- 
tered on it. 

“Tony Fezzari,’” he read, half 
aloud. His almond-shaped eyes 
watched the express wagon disap- 
pear down the street. “How hum- 
ble we mortals,’ Chou Hong told 
himself. “Once he came in a snort- 
ing chariot without horses. Now he 
returns in a mean cart at a slow, 
tedious pace!” 


In the April 1st Number of 
THE POPULAR COMPLETE STORIES 


A full-length novel 


KEEPER OF GIANTS 
By KENNETH GILBERT 


A cow-puncher’s quest in the strange fastnesses of big tim- 
ber, where retribution and justice are dealt with hot lead! 


A stirring novelette 


A HAND FOR A GUN 
By CHARLES WESLEY SANDERS 


A swift-shooting, hard-riding group of waddies find a new 
way to freedom under the amazing direction of Mournful 
Martin. 


Also short stories by Bertrand Sinclair, James 
Stevens, Charles Lent, T. T. Flynn, and others. 


Conducted 
By 


If you are just starting out to find your first job; or if you are dissatis- 


fied with your present occupation and are thinking of making a change; or 
if the character of your friends—as revealed in their handwriting—interests 
you; or if, as an employer, you realize the advantage of placing your em- 
ployees, in factory or office, in positions for which they are best suited— 
send a specimen of the handwriting of the person concerned to Handwriting 
Expert, The Popular Complete Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. All samples submitted 
will be analyzed by Shirley Spencer, and her expert opinion will be given, 


free of charge. 


The coupon, which you will find at the end of this department, must 
accompany each handwriting specimen which you wish to have read. If 


possible, write with black ink. 


Your communications will be held in strict confidence. 


Only with your 


permission will individual cases be discussed in the department, either with 


or without illustrations. 


It is understood that under no circumstances will 


the identity of the person concerned be revealed. 
Miss Spencer will not assume any responsibility for the specimens of 
handwriting, though every precaution will be taken to insure their return. _ 


Mr. L.: I can’t use any signatures 
in the department as a rule because 
that would identity the writer. How- 
ever, signatures are very important 
in making an analysis, as they are 
the reflection of the personality of 
the writer and very often the key to 
a person’s character. 

As your signature is illegible in 
the sense that it cannot be de- 
ciphered accurately I am taking the 
liberty of reproducing part of it. It 
happens to be an interesting one 
about which to talk. 

The body of your writing is sim- 
ple and uniform while your signa- 
ture is involved and full of flourishes 


and dashes. This indicates that 
while you do not have an unusual 
mind you have developed your per- 
sonality to such an extent that you 
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appear glamorous and forceful to 
others. You have dramatized your- 
self and through your personality 
impress people as being more shrewd 
and temperamental than you really 
are. 

The body of your writing shows 
that you are even naive in many ways 
—very direct, deliberate, dogmatic, 
stubborn—and that you pick up a 
new idea slowly and cautiously. 
That is why you say you are “de- 
cidedly skeptical,” because you al- 
ways have that same attitude about 
anything which you think is new 
and untried. That is’ quite a sane 
attitude and a practical one. You 
are essentially practical even though 
you give the impression that you 
are an impulsive, hot-headed person. 
You do have a terrific temper, but 
are a methodical person, neverthe- 
less. 

Your signature reflects enormous 
pride and ambition in that flourish- 
ing and exaggerated capital. A great 
sense of importance, desire for ap- 
probation and personal success are 
indicated in your signature. Energy 
and vitality are expressed in it, 
though you are in a rather nervous 
condition due to pressure of some 
kind. It might possibly be just a 
natural nervousness due to age as 
your writing shows maturity. You 
can be very sarcastic when aroused 
and are very impatient. Those thick 
and sharp dashes you use as i-dots 
in your signature show that. In- 
tensity is a feature of your signa- 
ture. 


G. W., Jr, Maine: Thank you for 
the compliment! I’m glad you like 
this department and the way in 
which I run it. 

I’m rather surprised that you wish 
to be a doctor, for though you could 
study medicine and might do very 
well as a specialist, I do not advise 
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you becoming just a practicing 
physician. If you could specialize 
in psychology and become a psycho- 
analyst, I think you would like that. 
I really think that your first idea— 
writing—is the best solution of your 
vocational problem. 


You ought to make a very good 
journalist and a- writer of special 
articles. You could also probably 
write plays if you happened to have 
opportunity to get into theatrical 
work. I suggest a career of acting 
now while you are young and in 
school. This will cultiyate your 
taste for the theater and give you a 
chance to find out if your talents lie 
in that direction. I think you will 
find that they do—both for acting 
and writing. As playwriting is not 
a very profitable career at first it is 
always well to become a newspaper 
or magazine writer first and take the 
writing of plays as spare time work 
until established. 

For a sixteen-year-old youngster 
you show unusual force, vitality, and 
talent. I believe that you will go 
far if you direct your energies 
wisely.. The very thick downstrokes 
show strong material tastes and stub- 
bornness, and the slightly backhand, 
very heavy script with the tall let- 
ters expresses independence, dignity, 
poise, and self-centeredness. You 
are essentially a selfish person inter- 
ested in your own talents and future, 
but are generous and magnetic. 


YOUR HANDWRITING TELLS 
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F. K., New Jersey: Your fine 
angular writing with the uneven 
pressure and the appearance of 
scrawling across the page indicates 
a very quick and keen mind, a crea- 
ture of moods and sudden temper 
and irritation, and an extremely sen- 
sitive nature. 


You have keen perceptions, are 
clever, and not always truthful, be- 
cause you know how to manage to 
say the right word or do the right 
thing on the spur of the moment to 
turn a situation to your advantage. 
You can be very sarcastic and biting 
and yet are a most sensitive person 
and can be deeply hurt through your 
feelings. Perhaps your sharpness 
has developed as a defense against a 
world that hurt. you too much—the 
well-known defense mechanism. 

Those sharp strokes and small run- 
ning formations tell me that you are 
an exceedingly analytical person, 
critical, shrewd, with a mind that 
penetrates deeply and clearly below 
the surface. 

As for what business you should 
follow, that it not a question I can 
answer definitely, such as suggest- 
ing one particular business. Either 
a person has business ability or he 
hasn’t and, if he has, it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether he sells real estate or 
groceries. If he had very good taste, 
naturally I would suggest clothes, 
but it is just as possible that such a 
person might do as well in a very 


high-class line of groceries where 
taste is required. You see why I 
can’t pick out a specific thing for 
you. I can tell you this: you are 
the executive type. You must work 
for yourself or be in charge without 
supervision. You are not the type 
that can follow any routine or sys- 
tem laid down for you by some one 
else: You do your own thinking. I 
wouldn’t suggest business at all for 
you really, though you evidently 
have not thought of anything else. 
You would have made a fine lawyer 
or financial man. Now I suppose it 
is too late, as I feel sure you are a ` 
mature man already established in 
some business. You are not the busi- 
ness type in the sense of being a com- 
mercial man. Your mind has to be 
working all the time, so a thinking 
job is indicated. You would have 
done well in the sciences. 


W. P. B., North Carolina: I wish 
those who have interesting-looking 
handwriting would use black ink so 
I can reproduce their writing in this 
department. It would help me to 
make more interesting reading. 

Your very individual writing ex- 
presses a vivid personality and a 
great deal of talent. 
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Those capitals are artistic and 
also reveal dramatic ability. The 
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wide spacing and size of your script the constructive type such as you 
indicate a generous, tolerant nature, are. 

and the extrethely long t-bars are an Don’t forget the stamped, self-ad- 
indication of driving force and en- dressed envelope. Canadians may 
thusiasm. You are highly intuitive, send coin. 

analytical, vivacious, egotistical, dig- 
nified, proud, ambitious for personal 
success, and very talented in the con- 
structive arts. Because you have a 
constructive mind you ‘are also a 
good business manager and organ- 
izer, and the combination of these 
talents ought to make you quite suc- 
cessful, both financially and artisti- 
cally. Engineering is also a field for 


Handwriting Coupon for The Popular 
Complete Stories 

This coupon must accompany each 

specimen of handwriting which you 


wish read. 


AUNTS 


FROM AN ARCTIC CIRCLE CABIN 


ROM the Royal .Canadian Mounted Police at Aklavik, Northwest 
F Territories, one hundred and fifty miles within the arctic circle, 

comes the report of a hermit trapper’s stand, in his lonely cabin 
eighty miles up the old Yukon Trail, against the Mounties in two attempts 
to arrest him. Eight Mounties descended upon this “lone wolf” who fires 
a wicked gun, and for fifteen hours the police posse attacked with guns 
and bombs, but eventually had to retire because their food gave out. 

The wanted trapper is Albert Johnson, who shot Constable King, when 
the latter, with Constable McDowell, went to Johnson’s cabin to investigate 
the complaints of Indians that their trap lines had been tampered with 
by Johnson. When McDowell arrived at Aklavik, twenty hours after the 
shooting, with the wounded King, having driven his dog team over an 
eighty-mile trail in a blinding blizzard, the inspector of the Aklavik divi- 
sion of the Mounted left at once, accompanied by seven of his men. 

Johnson’s isolated cabin is on a brush-covered promontory, twenty 
miles upstream from the mouth of the Rat River. When Inspector Eames 
and his men presented themselves, Johnson, who is believed to be demented, 
defied the officers, with a gun in each hand. When the Mounties attempted 
to rush him, he greeted them with a shower of bullets from his two auto- 
matics. Quickly then, he retired to the interior of his shack and began to 
pepper his attackers:from loopholes. When the posse began to hurl high- 
explosive bombs at the cabin, Johnson retreated to a tunnel dug beneath 
his cabin. Repeated rushes on the part of the Mounties failed because 
Johnson commanded all the approaches to the cabin. 

During the series of unsuccessful attacks, members of the posse were 
able to get a glimpse of the interior of the shack. The floor was said to 
be five feet below the ground level, and at each corner of the cabin the 
trapper had bored loopholes. 

Eventually, of course, the Mounties are bound to get their man. The 
plans are now being made for another attack, and this time the posse will 
work from a base and a supply camp at the mouth of the Rat River. 


GET TOGETHER! 


The Man We Celebrate 


EBRUARY 22nd was the 
two hundreth anniversary 
of the birth of George 
Washington. The present 
year is to be marked by 
remembrance of the father of our 
country. Probably no other two 
hundred years of human history 
have such tremendous 
changes in the destinies of mankind. 
The memory of man is notoriously 
short, and few people are able to 


wrought 


project themselves beyond the in- 
terests and the troubles of the pass- 


ing moment. Every American citi- 


zen is the heir of the leader of the 
Continental Army and the First 
President of the United States. 
Just as children take for granted 
the their 
parents, so the average citizen ac- 
cepts, without gratitude or obliga- 
tion, the high heritage of his coun- 


unselfish sacrifices of 


try and the sense of loyalty to its 
principles. When in 1776 Washing- 
ton drove the British ‘out of Boston, 
and in 1781 accepted the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown, neither 
England nor the nations of conti- 
nental Europe had any idea of what 
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changes were brewing on the other 
side of the sea. The thirteen orig- 
inal States, the nucleus of this great 
country as it is to-day, began the 
noble experiment of a democratic 
republic, while the nations of Eu- 
rope looked on and regarded the 
undertaking as a dangerous and dar- 
ing innovation. To-day this country 
occupies a place of commanding 
_ power and influence throughout the 
world. 

This would seem an opportune 
year to go back and review the diffi- 
culties which confronted Washing- 
ton and the founders of the republic. 
In the thick of domestic difficulties 
and world problems, it may give us 
courage at this time to recall the 
simple fundamentals of this nation’s 
origin—the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and happiness—and to recall the 
inflexible will, the high courage, and 
the imperious stability of that stout 
citizen and Virginia gentleman, 
George Washington. 


ASHINGTON was every 

inch a man, and not a 

namby-pamby plaster saint, 
as he was once pictured in our school 
histories. Full-blooded and virile- 
minded, he took both pride and in- 
terest in his Virginia acres and his 
hounds. He had his moments of 
wrath—yes, cussful wrath—and he 
drank his glass of whisky like a gen- 
tleman. When he died, he left not 
only one of the best tended estates 
of the young country, but the mem- 
ory of a rich and noble nature— 
“first in war, first in peace, and first 
in the hearts of his countrymen.” 


The leadership of the Continental 
Army and the Presidency of the 
United States were offices intrusted 
to Washington by a pioneering peo- 
ple because the first president typi- 
fied, in his ambitions and ideals, the 
common ideals of a vigorous and 
pioneering and agricultural people. 
Like Lincoln, Washington sprang 
from the land and the people of his 
time. His was a virile and human 
personality cast in a larger and more 
heroic mold, who rose naturally to 
leadership because he was able to 
embody in his measures for the new 
country the passionate faith and de- 
mands of a people who set out to 
live free and happy in a country 
which they had made prosperous by 
their own efforts. 


acter of Washington has passed 
into the character of the peo- 
ple of this triumphant nation. We, 
who are to-day the heirs of this mag- 
nificent high manhood and vigorous 
living, are faced with tremendous 
problems of work, wages, and the 
overblown bubble of a false eco- 
nomic security. Our difficulties are 
real and concrete; but the successful 
solution of them lies in the hands 
of a leader, who must measure up to 
the stature of George Washington. 
This will be a year of pageants, 
parades, and exercises in honor of 
Washington; politicians and people 
alike, children and grown ups, must 
pause to take the measure of our 
first president who was a full- 
blooded man and not a pseudo saint 
of democracy. 


GS acter of Was of this virile char- 
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10 Days Trial 


Think of it—over 2 million buyers paid $102.50 (cash) for 
this model No. 5 now offered direct-to~you at way below % 
original price—and on easiest terms besides. Positively the 
greatest bargain ever offered. Accept the special 10 day 
trial offer and be convinced. See the neat, perfect work it 
does—compare its bright, shiny looks without risk Recog- 
nized as the finest, strongest typewriter built. 


Save over 32 Mtés. Original Price 


Only by an exceedingly fortunate purchase direct from the 


manufacturers am I able to offer this amazing low price— 
less than half (34) the manufacturer's original price—and easy 
terms hesides. This is the full-sized late model Underwood 
with Standard universal 4-row keyboard of 84 characters and 


Learn Touch Typewriting FREE 


Learn Touch typewriting. Complete Home Study 
Course of the Famous Van Sant Touch Typewriting 
System, fully illustrated, given during this offer. 


has all late improvements. Manufactured to sell originally 


for $102.50. Fully guaranteed. 
COR NA wood No. 5 reduced to $42.90 (cash). 
Send only $1 deposit for a 10-day Trial. 


5 Then only 10c a day on my easy year-to~ 
l) pay plan. Use and enjoy your typewriter 
all the time. Remember this famous No, 5 
Underwood all renewed and refinished is 
without question one of the greatest values 
ever offered. 


Easily learned. Used in schools, business offices 
everywhere. 


Easy Terms- Only 10c a Day 


Think_of it—a genuine late model Under- 


BRAND 
NEW 


l International Typewriter Exchange 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago, Il., Dept. 204 
| Please send the typewriter marked below, F. O. B. 
l Chicago, at the special reduced price for 10-day 
Trial. I am enclosing $1.00 deposit on the Un- 
l cence Sti n Heine gee: Coe 
o. a x. erm price) w e under- 
] standing that if I am not perfectly satisfied I 
can return it Express Collect and get my de- 
l 
posit back. If I keep it I will pay $3.00 a 
| month until I have paid the (term price) in full, 
l 
l 
l 


Money 
Back 


Guarantee 


Accept my liberal 10- 
day trial offer. See for 


Yours for Only s422 


yourself the wonderful 
bargain this famous Un- 
derwood really is. Your i Underwood | Corona 
: : Rtn ie deposit returned at once No. 5 No, 3 
Hurry! Only a very limited number of these Brant if you are not perfectly 
New Coronas ayailable at this Special Low Price i 5 
an Easy Terms. Here's your chames to ovm a, wonderful na- satisfied. Send now. Name 2.0 000csccccccccccccccnsccccocsccoceeess 
ivertises rona at a ri argain. las up-to- 
Mna nants and carries our regular New Machine guarantee. Over 100,000 
Sent on 10-day trial. (If you decide to keep it send only $3. a Address .ccccccccerverccvceresvesseeseseeeseee 
month until the special low price of $42.90 (term price) is paid.) Satisfied 
Customers E E 


Why do more and 


more smokers say: 


Len” 


BECAUSE 


THEY’RE MILDER. It’s the tobac- 
cos! The mildest that money can 
buy. Ripened and sweetened 
in the sunshine! 


THEY TASTE BETTER. Rich 
aroma of Turkish and mellow 
sweetness of Iomestic, blended 
and cross-blended the Chesterfield 
way. 

THEY’RE PURE. Cleanliness and 
purity, always! The purest cig- 
arette paper made! Sanitary 
manufacture. . . throughout! i 

THEY SATISFY. A clean, tight- WRAPPED IN No. 300 
sealed package. A well-filled See cen ate 

cigarette. Yes, you re going to TMB DEST MADE 

like zis cigarette. And right 

there many a smoker changes 

to Chesterfield. They Satisfy ! 


© 1932, Liccerr & Myers Topacco Co, Chesterfield Radio Program — Every night (except 
l Sunday), 10:30 Eastern Time, Columbia Coast-to-Coast 


Network. Popular music beautifully played and sung. 


